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Schoolboys are usually tousled, lively youngsters, eager to 
learn history and geography ...and how to hit a softball 
over the fence. Not always, though. 


Some students are older. Fathers of tousled youngsters. 
They are earnest hard-working men...dedicated to study, 
because they are dedicated to their jobs. Inspired life insur- 
ance selling. Professional life insurance counseling. 


A life insurance man can do a better job for youngsters and 
for their mothers and fathers... if he’s been thoroughly 


grounded in his product through training... and on-going 
study. When he does a better job for others, he earns—and 
therefore does a better job financially for his own youngsters. 


As do others, General American Life provides its repre- 
sentatives with comprehensive training at all levels. Climax 
for the program is subsidized study for the coveted Chartered 
Life Underwriter designation —badge of professionalism, sign 
of academic achievement, honored proof of competence. In 
common with many other companies, this Company sup- 
ports and endorses the far-sighted, praiseworthy program 
of the American College of Life Underwriters. 


General American Life’s philosophy of management is 
founded on the professional, trained life insurance man. 
This philosophy is reflected in the Company’s products, its 
methods and its agency contracts. 









































When your life depends on your eyes... 


Safe driving depends upon your eyes—eyes 
that give you clear, quick, accurate pic- 
tures of traffic situations during the day 
and especially at night. 


Yet, traffic experts estimate that there 
are about three million drivers whose vision 
is dangerously impaired. 

All drivers, of course, should know the 
condition of their eyes, even if vision tests 
are not required for a driver’s license. It’s 
wise to have your eyes examined by an eye 
specialist before you become a driver—and 
have them rechecked at least every two 
years thereafter. 


Should you notice changes in your vision 
between examinations, see your doctor for 
another eye test. 


If you have a visual defect that requires 
properly fitted glasses—be sure to wear 


them every time you drive. 


Some people whose vision is normal in 
good daylight do not see well at night. This 
is one of the reasons why fatal accidents 
occur about three times as frequently at 
night as during the day. 

For safer night driving, always observe 
the following rules: 

1. Reduce speed greatly when facing the 
glare from headlights—and don’t speed 
up immediately after passing. It takes 
time to recover vision fully after blind- 
ing by headlights. Blinding even for a 
second can be dangerous. 

2. Never look directly at oncoming head- 
lights. Watch the right side of your lane, 
noting the position of the oncoming car 
out of the corner of your eye. 


3. Don’t wear sunglasses at night. 





4. Always drive at a speed that will permit 
you to stop within the distance illumi- 
nated by your headlights. 


If you take a long trip this summer, re- 
member that your eyes can get just as tired 
as any other part of your body. 


To prevent eye fatigue and eye muscle 
strain, stop now and then and close your 
eyes. Don’t keep them in a fixed position. 
Let your eyes move over the whole area of 
your vision. 


Motor vehicle accidents still claim about 
38,000 lives a year in our country. The 
driver is the cause of accidents more often 
than the car, the road, or the weather. 
That’s why you—and every other driver— 
should be sure that you’re physically and 
emotionally fit to handle a car safely, effi- 
ciently and courteously. 








COPYRIGHT 1959-—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEw York 10, N. Y. 








This advertisement is one of a continuing series 
sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 
national health and welfare. It is appearing in 
two colors in magazines with a total circulation 
in excess of 35,500,000 including Time, News- 
week, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Good Housekeeping, Redbook, Reader’s 
Digest, National Geographic, U. S. News. © 
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Select Territory: 


CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
IDAHO KANSAS 
NEBRASKA NEVADA 
NEW MEXICO 
OREGON 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TEXAS 
WASHINGTON 
WYOMING 


In 29th year 
Capital and Surplus 
over $2,433,000 
$116.61 Assets to 
$100.00 Liabilities 
Over $56,000,000 
in Force 


Write to: 


Mr. Paul E. Ryan, 
Agency Vice-President 











Any way you figure it! 
YOUR experience 
points YOUR way to PROFITS! 


Experienced Agents & General Agents 
WANTED FOR: 
OUR SPECIAL PROFIT SHARING 


POLICIES 
Investigate, Compare, Add up the 


e Policy Holders and 
Other Leads 


e Top First Year 
Commissions and bonus 


e Vested Renewals 


e Non-participating 
and other policies 
e Paying 4% Compound 


Interest on Dividend 
Accumulations 








BANKERS UNION 
LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


t Street « De 











Beneficial 
THOUGHTS 


There’s pay for the man who can fol- 
low a plan 
and carry the details through; 
But the man whose pay is the most 


per day 


Is the man who can plan and do. 

When a man has to ask you to point 
out his task, 

There’s very small pay attached to 


it; 


For the man gets the pay who is able 


each day 


To discover his task and then do it. 


Beneficial Thoughts for us in the busi- 
ness of Life Insurance. 


BENEFICIAL LIFE 
Srsu 


tance Company 


Virgil H. Smith, Pres. Salt Lake City, Utah 





life sales 


Exclusive of revivals, increases, dividend additions and reinsurance 


acquired. 


In millions (000,000 omitted) 
TOTAL INSURANCE * 



































Month 1958 1959 %o Char.ge 
January $5,640 $4,791 —i5% 
February 5,064 5,154 +2%, 
March : 5,914 5,896 0% 
Pate os 5 5 5,681 5,718 +i1% 
May 5.574 5,593 07 
WO Geico 5,264 6,097 +167, 
First six months ...... 33,137 33,249 0%. 
ahem 5290 
PONE ean eos nions 5,188 
September ... 5,153 
October ... 5,614 
November .... 5,326 
December 7,169 
oN Bae Nea a ne $66,877 
TOTAL ORDINARY INSURANCE 

January Poo $3,543 $3,574*% +1% 
February 3,566 3,731 +5%, 
March 3,984 4,529 +14%, 
April 4,095 4,404 +8%, 
<0 ea become 3,976 4.274 479, 
Wuille = 45>: 3,923 4,521 +15% 
First six months ...... 23,087 25,033 +8% 

WE sehen, a owen 4,176 
August 3,778 
September 3,957 
October 4,298 
November 4,040 
December 4,559 
NC og oaw ae ek $47,895 

TOTAL INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
MEE Sat kn weeks $498 $490 —29 
February 532 567 +7%, 
March .... 590 636 +8°) 
April... 584 575 —2%, 
May 637 $633 —|I% 
oO er ee 600 598 0% 
First six months ...... 3,441 3,499 2% 
TS oe Cn aaa 569 
August ...... 588 
September ... 597 
October ... 621 
November 631 
December 535 
WE ct ete ieee $6,982 
TOTAL GROUP INSURANCE 

January ..... ek sahaes $1,599 $727 —55% 
February 966 856 —I1% 
March 1,340 731 —45% 
Aprl- = 3. .: 1,002 739 —26%, 
May 961 686 eee ee 
PUG ese ess 741 978 +32% 
First six months ...... 6,609 4,717 —29% 

OE RD ee 545 
oe 822 
September 599 
October ... 695 

November 655 

December 2,075 

Year $12,000 


Sources: Life Insurance Agency Management Association and Institute of Li‘e 


Insurance. 


Figures exclude credit life insurance. 


*% 1958 and 1959 figures have been revised to include Alaska. 
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Best’s Insurance News—Life Edition 
75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. Second-Class Postage at Rensselaer, N. Y. 


Foreign, $5.00 (two years $8). Single Copies 50 cents. 


Postmaster: Please send change-of-address notices to: Best's Insurance News—Life Edition, Best Building, 75 Fulton St., New York 38, New York 


Published monthly by Alfred M. Best Company, Inc. 
Turnpike, Box 232, Rensselaer, N. Y. 
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itute of Life 


eae 


180 
165 
150 


eseasxse Bes 


41 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 49 50 5i 52 53 


End of 1955 1956 1957 
January ........ 134.7 158.5 147.4 
February ....... 137.1 161.7 142.7 
WE... 2kuscees 137.4 168.1 142.5 
BE sss 5g seria 142.1 149.6 148.2 
_. eee 148.0 148.7 156.9 
GG ui partic acts» 172.4 153.4 154.5 
WR io thoes a8 181.2 160.2 162.3 
|, See 171.8 150.5 153.5 
September ..... 166.2 136.2 149.7 
October ....... 162.4 142.6 134.7 
November ...... 166.6 140.5 138.9 
December ...... 163.1 140.9 134.2 


life stock index 


1958 


144.0 
142.3 
142.6 
142.3 
146.2 
147.8 
159.2 
160.9 
163.0 
170.7 
187.8 
191.0 





1959 


191.5 
186.3 
184.5 
188.7 
183.4 
180.3 


The Life Stock Index contains the stocks of 30 life insurance com- 
panies, and the base period 1941-1943 is equal to 10. 


insurance stocks 


Over-the-counter Market 


1959 
Life Companies High 
cS 8 Uae ; ; : a a 
American National Life ............. ap tah rare 
ch ce vabudalege cavers 30%, 
Business Men's Assurance ................ eet 
California-Western States Life (G) ................. 13 
Commonwealth Life (Louisville) ......... eae: 
Connecticut General Life ...... p Ser Ae 
Continental Assurance (A) ........ = nvean ee 
«|S. Sia eis tyeote bce See a 
Government Employees Life RE AP Fer ee 5 - 170 
CO 2s oda sin ce : ae scat. 
Jefferson ones Life ... Sah es Wee at ae 
Kansas City Life .......... tins ghee 1660 
Liberty National Life (A) ...... es daber se aes.) a 
BR I ERTS R SR ipa a are he me 26'/4 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia (C) ............ 60 
eS ea Oa er 256 
Massachusetts Indemnity & Life ..................... 58!/, 
DE oS a ic peek as eae nos seees 77 
Mattenet Life G Accident... o.oo ccccccacsseweceets 126 
North American Life pentane) __: Bipetiny arenas team” 20 
Philadelphia Life (E) 


Sind nee Seibel roid nibh dealhse-b a's aa ale ie 72'/2 
Republic National Life 80 


SOE I ODS ooo ogo oie sac cds sac aks pea benteuls 108 
DO HII 0 ine one hoebneanctpndtoeaeten’ 159 
Cate aon bcc Utand bs oun Seo eeeeae 101! 
Ai oe as Os Coe ates tk ee 51', 
OG EOD oc 5 oo ics OE NWA anaes Oden Be 45'/2 








for 25% stock dividend. 








for 4% stock dividend. 
for 5% stock dividend. 













2», Columbi 
est Building, 
o years $6) 





for oe stock dividend. 


for stock dividend. 
for | stock dividend. 
for 2 for | split and 12'2% stock dividend. 
for 100% stock dividend. 








New York 








For August, 1959 


Range 
Low 


211 
23} 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation 


Bid Price 
6/30/59 


226 

8 
23/2 
39/2 


23/2 

















LIFE INSURANCE STOCKS 


ARE THERE still fortunes to be 
made from life insurance stocks? In the 
past this field of investment has been 
tremendously profitable for some astute 
investors. We have just prepared a new 
report which comes to some conclusions 
which may be interesting to you. It’s 
free. Just write or phone: 


LIFE STOCK DEPT. 


WM. H. TEGTMEYER & CO. 


Investment Securities 
39 SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


TELEPHONE TELETYPE 
FInancial 6-7400 CG 625 














TOP DRAWER? 
Yer Sarl 


Our General Agents 
Have The Finest - - - 








x VESTED RENEWALS & 
% AGENTS GROUP INSURANCE 








THE Progress and Opportunity COMPANY 


NOW OPERATING IN 


Alabama Indiana Oklahoma 

Alaska Idaho Oregon 

Arizona Louisiana South Carolina 

Arkansas Mississippi Texas 

Colorado Nevada Utah 

Hawaii New Mexico Wyoming 
North Carolina Washington 











EXCELLENT GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 


For Full Details Write To 
SALES COORDINATOR 


PIONEER AMERICAN 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
ROBERT SCHULMAN, President 


















WE CANT CLAIM ALL 
THE CREDIT, BUT.... 


OVER $1 BILLION INSURANCE SOLD 
WITH COLBURN PRODUCED M-P" FILMS 






MOTION PICTURES 
SLIDE FILMS 


21 Colburn produced Motivation-Presentation films for the insurance industry are aiding insurance salesmen to 
new sales records. If you are considering mechanical sales aids in either sound-slide film or motion picture for your 
sales program, we would welcome the opportunity of discussing our Motivation-Presentation film service with 
you. In addition to providing you with a wealth of experience directly in the insurance field, we also provide a 
complete package service. Included are creative script development and writing; production of both picture and 
sound under imaginative directors in our own studios, plus portable projector units. All at an integrated produc- 


tion price that can mean important savings to you. Why not drop us a line today for complete information? 


JOHN COLBURN ASSOCIATES, INC. 1122 CENTRAL AVE., WILMETTE, ILL. + Alpine 1-8520 * Chicago: BRoadway 3-2310 






SALES 
SALES TRAINING 
RECRUITING 





*MOTIVATION-PRESENTATION 
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company developments 


ALASKA Admitted 
National Life Insurance Company ................ Montpelier, Vt. 
ARIZONA Admitted 
Seaboard Life Insurance Co. of America ............. Miami,. Fla. 
CALIFORNA Admitted 


Great Southern Life Insurance Co. .......... 
Seaboard Life Insurance Co. of America 
Southland Life Insurance Company 


.....Houston, Texas 
ee men ee Miami, Fla. 
Deen voumess Som Dallas, Texas 


COLORADO Licensed 
International Opportunity Life Ins. Co. ............ Denver, Colo. 
Admitted 


American Investors Life Insurance Company ....... Houston, Texas 
Employers’ Life Insurance Co. of America ......Wilmington, Del. 


The H. B. A. Life Insurance Company .............. Phoenix, Ariz. 
DELAWARE Admitted 
All American Life & Casualty Co. ................ Park Ridge, Ill. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Admitted 


All American Life & Casualty Co. ................ Park Ridge, Ill. 

Investors Syndicate Life Ins. & Annuity Co. ....Minneapolis, Minn. 

Maryland Life Ins. Co. of Baltimore ..............Baltimore, Md. 

University Life Ins. Co. of America ............ Indianapolis, Ind. 

GEORGIA Admitted 

Colonial Life Insurance Company of America ..East Orange, N. J. 

Incorporated 

Georgia. International Life Ins. Co. ...............-. Atlanta, Ga. 
Examined 

Southeastern National Insurance Co. ................. Atlanta, Ga. 
Retired 

Southern Security Life Ins. Co. of Ga. .............. Augusta, Ga. 

HAWAII Admitted 


Globe Life and Accident Insurance Co. 
Great Southern Life Insurance Co. 


...-Oklahoma City, Okla. 


....-.Houston, Texas 


ILLINOIS Licensed 
Investors Security Life Insurance Company .......... Chicago, Ill. 
Incorporated 
National Standard Fraternal Life Association ......... Chicago, Ill. 
Reinsured 
Supreme Royal Circle of Friends of the World ....... Chicago, Ill. 
Conversion 
Golden Rule Life Insurance Company .......... Laurenceville, Ill. 
Admitted 


American Family Life Insurance Company .. 
California-Western States Life Ins. Co. .. 
Citizens Life Insurance Company of N. Y. ..... 
Polish Falcons of America .............. 
INDIANA Admitted 
American Investment Life Ins. Co. . 
Federated Life Insurance Company 


...Madison, Wise. 
.Sacramento, Calif. 
..New York, N. Y. 
....Pittsburgh, Pa. 


my Nashville, Tenn. 
bee Owatonna, Minn. 


Seaboard Life Insurance Company of America ........ Miami, Fla. 

Valley Forge Life Insurance Company .............. Reading, Pa. 

IOWA Admitted 

Bankers Mutual Life Insurance Co. .................. Freeport, Ill. 

Incorporated 

Investors Life Insurance Co. of lowa ......... Cedar Rapids, lowa 

KANSAS Admitted 

Peoples-Home Life Ins. Co. of Ind. ..............Frankfort, Ind. 
Examined 

The Victory Life Insurance Company .....Topeka, Kansas 

KENTUCKY Admitted 


American Frontier Life Insurance Company .. 
Consumers National Life Insurance Company . 
Investors Syndicate Life Ins. & Annuity Co. 


..Memphis, Tenn. 
Evansville, Ind. 
....Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mid-States Life Insurance Co. of America . Orlando, Fla. 
Southern Life Insurance Company of Georgia .. .. .Atlanta, Ga. 
MARYLAND Admitted 

Amalgamated Labor Life Insurance Co. ............ Chicago, Ill. 
Security Benefit Life Insurance Co. .............-... Topeka, Kan. 


United Security Life Company .... .....-Des Moines, lowa 


Examined 

Chesapeake Life Insurance Company ........... .Baltimore, Md. 
MINNESOTA Examined 

Catholic Aid Association Bs shia t-o20 Sate dha’ aie kee es 
Grand Lodge of Hermann Sisters St. Paul, Minn. 
Polish White Eagle Association ........ ...Minneapolis, Minn. 
MONTANA Admitted 

Federated Life Insurance Company .. Owatonna, Minn. 
Independence Life & Accident Ins. Co. epee st, Louisville, Ky. 
Union Reserve Life Insurance Company ............. Minot, N. D. 
NEBRASKA Examined 

The Central National Life Ins. Co. of Omaha ...... Omaha, Nebr. 
NEVADA Admitted 

Central Standard Life Insurance Co. ................ Chicago, Ill. 
NORTH CAROLINA Incorporated 

Confederate Accident & Health Ins. Co. ..... Rocky Mount, N. C. 
8 


Admitted 
Federated Life Insurance Company ..........-- Owatonna, Minn, 
NORTH DAKOTA Admitted 
Globe Life and Accident Insurance Co. ....Oklahoma City, Okla. 
The Knights Life Insurance Co. of America ........ Pittsburgh, Pa, 


OREGON Admitted 

Intercoast Mutual Life Ins. Co. .............,. Sacramento, Calif, 
Examined 

Investors Insurance Corporation ..............: Portland, Oregon 

PENNSYLVANA Admitted 

The National Life Assurance Co. of Canada ....... Toronto, Can. 
Examined 


Life Assurance Company of Pennsylvania ........ Philadelphia, Pa. 
Polish Falcons of America ...............--0-e0e: Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Provident Home Industrial Mutual Life Ins. Co. ...Philadelphia, Pa. 
State Mutual Benefit Society .................. Philadelphia, Pa. 
RHODE ISLAND Admitted 

Insurance City Life Company ...............--6. Hartford, Conn. 
SOUTH CAROLINA Admitted 

Aid Association for Lutherans ................-- Appleton, Wisc. 


Great Wiehe: tite teas Gas 2.0 occ oe ce 2 ae Miami, Fla. 

Kennesaw Life & Accident Ins. Co. ...........-.+4-. Atlanta, Ga. 

Cred Sraeae Aste ing. Cos 5. eee re eS New York, N. Y 
Examined 

Carolina Life Insurance Company .............+. Columbia, S. C. 

SOUTH DAKOTA Admitted 

Columbian National Life Ins. Co. ..............-455 Boston, Mass. 

Empire State Mutual Life Ins. Co. ............. Jamestown, N. Y. 

Puritan Life Insurance Company ..............+. Providence, R. |. 

TEXAS Admitted 

Charter National Life Insurance Co. ..............St. Louis, Mo. 

Seaboard Life Insurance Co. of America ............. Miami, Fla. 
Dissolved 

Greater Houston Mutual Life Ins. Co. ............ Houston, Texas 
Reinsured 


Family Protective Life Insurance Co. ....... 
Fidelity Life Insurance Company 
Secured Life Insurance Company 


.......Houston, Texas 
Mean deh mepraens be PMs Clarksville, Texas 
Sa been Sem Austin, Texas 


VIRGINIA Admitted 

American Guaranty Life Ins. Co. ............5 Fayetteville, N. C. 
American United Life Ins. Co. ........-....4-- Indianapolis, Ind. 
Consolidated General Life Ins. Co. ..............-- Dallas, Texas 
Globe Life & Accident Ins. Co. ............ Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Twentieth Century Life Ins. Co. .............. Greensboro, N. C. 
WISCONSIN Admitted 


Colonial Life Insurance Co. of America 
VIRGIN ISLANDS Admitted 


Life Insurance Company of North America 


Pat bled East Orange, N. J. 
epianiert Philadelphia, Pa. 


eonventions ahead 


All meetings are annual unless otherwise specified. 


AUGUST 
Honorable Order of the Blue Goose, International, Statler, 
Los Angeles. 
8 Illinois State Assn. of Life Underwriters, Leadership Train- 
ing School, Leland, Springfield. 


19-22 Federation of Ins. Counsel, 19th annual, Fontainbleau, Miami 
Beach. 

23-27. American Bar Assn., Deauville, Miami Beach. 

31-2 International Fed. of Commercial Travelers Ins. Organize- 


tions, annual, Broadmoor, Colorado Springs. 


SEPTEMBER 
1-4 Natl. Ins. Assn., Inc., 39th annual, Sherman, Chicago. 


4-5 Southwest Management Conf. of NALU, Statler-Hilton, 
Dallas. 

11-12 Southwest Area Genl. Agents and Mgrs. Conf. of NALU, 
Dallas. 

14-18 Assn. of Superintendents of Ins. of the Provinces of Canada, 
Algonquin, St. Andrews, New Brunswick. 

18-19 American Society of Chartered Life Underwriters, annual, 
Brd. of Directors, Bellevue-Stratford, Phila. 

19-23 American College of Life Underwriters, Bellevue-Stratford, 
Phila. 

20-25 Genl. Agents & Mgrs. Conf., annual, Bellevue-Stratford, 
Phila. 

20-25 Natl. Assn. of Life Underwriters, Bellevue-Stratford, Phila. 

20-25 Women Leaders Round Table, Bellevue-Stratford, Phila. 

21-23 Natl. Fraternal Congress of America, Sheraton, Phila. 

27-30 Internatl Claim Assn., annual Americana, Bal Harbour, 
Miami. 

27-1 Internati. Assn. of Industrial Accident Brds. & Commissions, 
Sheraton Plaza, Boston. 

28-30 Life Office Management Assn., Edgewater Beach Hotel, — 


Chicago. 
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000,000,000 


and 1 


* to C-R-O-W on! 


Proud as we are of having reached 


$1 billion of insurance-in-force, we’re looking 


ahead to still greater achievements 


in the future. 


hto \\ational \_afe 


INSURANCE COMPANY: CINCINNATI 











became Guardian’s First Policyholder 


On July 17, 1860, the day after The GUARDIAN opened 
its first office at 90 Broadway, corner Wall (the corner 
building on the left side of the illustration), Selig Kling, 
“segar merchant” of 284 Gates Avenue, Brooklyn, pur- 
chased GuARDIAN Policy No. 1 for $3,000. 


In 1863, for an additional premium of $15, Mr. Kling’s 
policy was amended to permit him to take a voyage to 
Cuba. This was a liberal dispensation for those days, since 
rigid restrictions banned summer travel to even our own 
Southland, such was the fear of tropical fever. 


Mr. Kling died on September 5, 1872, and his wife 
Rosalie duly collected $3,636.36, representing the full 
amount of the policy, plus accumulated dividends. Mr. 
Kling had paid in a total of only $1,157.52. 


Since 1860, The GuarpIAN has extended its protection 
to hundreds of thousands of policyholders—distinguished 


The GUARDIAN Life Insurance Company OF AMERICA 


A Mutual Company * Established 1860 


[ The first of a series of ads in the SATURDAY EVENING POST, NEWSWEEK, TIME, and NEW YORK TIMES 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE, marking GUARDIAN‘S Centennial in 1960. 











people in every walk of life, but especially to that vast 
segment of the population who, like Mr. Kling, never gel 
their names in the newspapers. This service includes life 
insurance benefits at reasonable rates to many with physical 
impairments and hazardous occupations. 





Now in our one hundredth year of service to America 
families, we are offering the most attractive policies i 
our history. One of these contracts is our “Preferred Ris 
60” which offers (1) substantial protection while the chil; 
dren are growing up; (2) accumulation of high cash values 
for emergencies and opportunities; (3) an end to payin 
premiums after age 60; and (4) another source of oa 
ment income for later years. 


Have a talk with your local GUARDIAN representative 
or broker. Find out how you can benefit from GuaRDIAN’s 
century of experience in serving American families. 


50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 3,N.Y. 
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eee Using as a springboard some 
points mentioned in the text-book 


Selection of Risks by Andrew 
Webster and Pearce Shepherd, our 
author discusses the application of 
some of the basic principles out- 
lined therein. He raises the ques- 
tion as to whether or not these 
fundamental principles, the basic 
soundness of which is generally 
agreed to be unquestionable, are 
actually being applied to the current 
situations. In Risk Selection Prac- 
tice on page 18 is a comprehensive 
discussion of the many perplexing 
problems which confront today’s 
underwriter. 


eee In the world of business, con- 
stant change is inevitable. The force 
of competition, alone, brings about 
a continuous, ceaseless flow of new 
ideas. The future of most large 
corporations today is dependent on 
the success of progress research 
programs. The life insurance busi- 
ness, particularly, must keep its 
practices and methods closely at- 
tuned to the current conditions; it 
is necessary that it satisfy a signifi- 
cant public need, and that it provide 
the public with the most satisfactory 
product possible. In order to do 
this, the most careful planning and 
experimentation with new ideas is 
necessary. Because the business of 
life insurance is by definition a long- 
range one, occasiohally incorrect 
conclusions may be drawn from pre- 
liminary experience with a new 
underwriting procedure. Sometimes 
it is only over a long period of time 
that any effect on mortality can be 
clearly seen. On page 20 New /deas 
to Fit New Patterns within a world 
which becomes increasingly com- 
plex, and the necessary qualifications 
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of a capable underwriter able to cope 
with constant change and complex- 
ity, is discussed fully. 


eee The business of life insurance 
is unique in many ways. Undeniably 
it has made a constructive contribu- 
tion to the welfare of the people of 
our country, and its value as a con- 
structive force in our society must 
be acknowledged. Based on the 
premise that thrift and self-reliance 
are vital factors in establishing a 
firm foundation on which to live, 
the life insurance business is one 
whose precepts are in keeping with 
those upon which life itself in our 
country is based. During the de- 
pression of the Thirties, the con- 
tinued stability of the business was 
convincing proof of its strength and 
value, and it managed to withstand 
all assaults. Since that time, how- 
ever, there has been in some areas 
a gradual but decided change in em- 
phasis. The author of Are We 
Losing Our Perspective? thinks 
that many in the insurance business 
may have, in their preoccupation 
with everyday detail, lost sight of 
the fundamentals which originally 
built the business. On page 25 is a 
discussion which includes a clear 
explanation of this problem and 
some possible solutions. 


eee Three quarters of a million 
people in the United States are at 
this moment confined to the various 
mental hospitals throughout the 
country. This represents only a very 
small portion of the estimated total 
of close to ten million people suffi- 
ciently affected by mental illness to 
be in need of treatment. Hence the 
burden on the nation’s resources 
caused by mental suffering is ex- 


tremely heavy. A Mental Health 
Insurance program, if successfully 
developed, should serve to encour- 
age diagnosis and treatment in the 
earlier stages of mental illness, and 
help to identify it as part of the 
general health problem, even if hos- 
pitalization were not required. Such 
a project, in addition, would unde- 
niably be of broad educational value, 
particularly because of its emphasis 
on short-term treatment. For com- 
plete discussion of an experimental 
mental health program now under 
way as an exploratory project turn 
to the article on page 39. 


eee Economic conditions, both na- 
tional and world-wide, have been 
undergoing spectacular changes in 
recent years. New occupations as 
well as new products have come 
into being. The U. S. economy has 
moved from what appeared at the 
time to be perpetual depression to 
what many people feel now to be 
for all intents and purposes per- 
petual prosperity. Naturally it is 
impossible to foresee with certainty 
what the future course of economic 
developments will be. As the situa- 
tion appears now, it would seem safe 
to say that as time goes on, there 
will definitely be a steady increase 
in demand for capital. How this 
will affect the life insurance busi- 
ness, in particular the investment 
aspects of it, is discussed fully in 
The Changing Economy which ap- 
pears on page 43. 


eee A man spends one third of his 
day in his office, and his surround- 
ings become as familiar to him-as his 
home. When the company moves 
into a new building each employee 
has widespread interests in the lay- 
out and arrangement of the new 
quarters. Providing the information 
the staff wants, and deserves to 
have, involves careful planning and 
follow-through. On page 85 is a 
description of how one company 
managed to make its new site not 
just a new building but Our New 
Building. It required a series of 
communications on all phases of the 
construction of the office building, 
some brief and informal, others 
more comprehensive and _ serious. 
Pictures were used extensively and 
striking contrasts drawn of the old 
and the new. 


Il 








life insuranee stocks 


A: THE GENERAL stock market moved toward its all 
time peak, life insurance shares remained soft and 
on the average ran counter to the general market trend. 
Our Index of thirty life stocks which had shown a 
decline of 2.8% during May continued to slide during 
the early part of June to 174.4, a further decline of 
4.9% since May 31. However, during the latter part 
of the month the shares reacted to close at 180.3, a net 
decline of 1.7% for the month. 

For the first six months our Index at 180.3 reflected 
a decline, of 5.6% from the December 1958 close of 
191.0 and at the present level the stocks are at the 
lowest point since October 1958. Wide variations are 





— MARKET BID 
Dec. 31 Mar. 31 
1958 1959 
Pe EINES 5.0.25 6. kK ed 241 $242 
American National ........... 10% 9% 
Bankers National ........... 24, 263% 
Beneficial Standard ......... 1554 133% 
3usiness Men’s Assur. ....... 39% 40 
California-Western --........ 110 b104 
Commonwealth Life ......... 27 23% 
Connecticut General ......... 358 350 
Continental Assurance ....... 168 167 
POM EAI i0k soo ee cay scne 83 76 
a Employees ...... 148 115 
CONE BOM ovaWiakc waekncesd es 24% 23% 
leone Seana | 6 ivaseknae 89 90% 
Be ee eae 1570 1600 
Liberty National ............ 48% c45 
Life and Casualty ........... 21% 21 
Lite Ut Veteeeie: .5..8e ceed. 53% d51%4 
Lincoin National ..........<. 252 208 
Monumental Life ............ 6514 71 
National Life & Acc. ........ 120% 114y¥% 
North American Life ....... 20% e164 
Philadelphia Life ............ 77% {63 
Ouaker City Life ...6..60.06. 47Y, e49¥Y, 
Republic National Life ...... 63 73 
DOR SADE. os dicsndecaes 130 124 
Southwestern Life .......... 138 145 
eR 50 Bid esse sk ew 95% 8834 
United. IsstORCe. «.. <0 00000 5014 h43% 
United States Life .......... 46 43 
West Comet Eile. 5.8.00 50058 43 39 
Index and Averages ..... 191.0 184.5 
FOOTNOTES: After stock dividends as follows: (a) 2%; 


(stock split); (h) 50%. 


reflected in the individual performances of the thirty 
shares used in our Index, as shown in the study appear- 
ing on the opposite page. For the half year period 
eighteen of the stocks declined, while twelve showed 
advances. The best showing was recorded by Continen- 
tal Assurance, up 18.3%, followed by Liberty National 


(15.9%), United Insurance (12.9%), Quaker City Life 
(10.0% ), and Republic National (9.5%). Heading the 


list on the down side were West Coast Life, off 16.3% 
and Lincoln National, down 15.9%, followed by Amer- 
ican National, North American Life, Government Em- 
ployees Life, Travelers, and Commonwealth with de- 
clines ranging from 13% to 15%. 








PRICES————— ———-% CHANGE 
June 30 Ist 2nd Ist 
1959 Quar. Quar. Half 
$226 0.4 6.6 -6.2 
8% -3.7 -11.4 -14.6 
2314 9.2 121 -4.0 
al5%4 -14.4 18.2 12 
39% 0.6 -1.2 -0.6 
106 4.0 1.9 6.0 
23% -12.0 -1.1 -13.0 
329 —2.2 -6.0 -8.1 
c159 -0.6 19.0 18.3 
b77 -8.4 11.4 2.0 
128 -22.3 11.3 -13.5 
2% —4.1 4.8 -8.8 
85 1.7 -6.1 45 
1460 1.9 -8.7 ~7.0 
443% 16.6 -0.6 15.9 
22% -1.2 7.1 5.9 
5514 0.1 78 79 
212 -17.5 1.9 -15.9 
2 8.4 -12.7 -5.3 
110% -5.0 -3.5 8.3 
16% -14.4 ‘iste -14.4 
60 2.4 48 2.3 
49% 8.9 1.0 10.0 
69 15.9 -5.5 9.5 
g95 -4.6 2.2 -2.6 
140 5.1 -3.4 1.4 
82 -6.8 7.0 -13.4 
38 29.2 -12.6 12.9 
443%, -6.5 1.7 +49 
-9.3 77 -16.3 
180.3 -3.4 -2.3 -5.6 
(b) 10%; (c) 25%; (d) 4%; (c) 5%; (f) 20%; (g) 1 for 3 





Ride The Rising Tide 


And public acceptance of Atlantic’s new GUARANTEED 
PURCHASE OPTION is a rising tide, lifting brokerage 


sales to unusual heights. 


Inquire about this unusual rider, for more sales today— 


more sales tomorrow! 
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An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait 


than the Company he represents... 


1940 ..... $177 Million in Force 
1951..... $1 Billion in Force 
1956 ..... 2 Billion in Force 
1958 ..... 3 Billion in Force 


1 959 (our 75th Anniversary Year) 
Goal: *1 Billion in Paid Sales this year 















FRANKLIN LIFE S230" 
COMPANY 
CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 


The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 
exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans 
Over Three Billion Dollars of Insurance in Force 
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editorial comment 


SUMMER SALES OPPORTUNITY 


LMOST EVERY business sells in the summer. People 
Ae they drive or ride to work, they buy clothes 
and entertainment. Why shouldn’t they buy life insur- 
ance? Perhaps the truth is not that they don’t buy, 
rather that they aren’t sold. 

People need life insurance during the summer months 
as well as during the fall, winter, and spring. They 
buy policies which they hold onto through summer 
heat as well as winter cold. If there is need to buy, 
why shouldn’t they buy now instead of waiting till after 
Labor Day? Again, we suspect that it is the agent 
who slumps and wants to take it easy rather than his 
prospects who suddenly build up sales resistance with 
the rise of the thermometer. 

Actually, very few people are actually out of town 
at any particular time in the summer. Most of them 
are home. The evenings are long and it is warm inside 
the house. The television set gets a rest while the 
family moves out onto the lawn or the patio. The agent 
who comes through to the back yard gets a ready hear- 
ing without having to wait till the end of a Western 
or a quiz show, and if the wind does blow his papers 
a little it may force him to deliver a more convincing 
sales talk. 

Summer is a nice time for vacations, and we hope 
every agent enjoys his. But when he is not on vacation 
he has an excellent chance to write a lot of very nice 
business. 


BIG FIGURES 


ow MUCH Is half a trillion dollars? A figure like 
Hits is difficult to imagine, much less comprehend. 
But that is the amount of life insurance in force in the 
United States in legal reserve life insurance companies 
as of June 30. More exactly the figure is $515,000,000,- 
000. This is $21,000,000,000 greater than insurance in 
force at the beginning of the year and represents an 
average of $9,000 per family, according to the Institute 
of Life Insurance. 

Here are some other figures on the first half’s achieve- 
ments : 

Purchases of new life insurance totaled $32,000,000,- 
000, slightly less than bought in the first six months of 
1958. Payments to American policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries reached a new peak of $3,785,000,000, up 
$135,000,000 from a year ago. Death benefit payments 
totaled an estimated $1,560,000,000. Although this re- 
flected a lower death rate, benefits were up $80,000,000 
over the same period a year ago because of the greater 
amount of life insurance on the books. 
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Total new capital funds made available by the life 
insurance companies for the economy during the first 
half of 1959 came to about $2,800,000,000, bringing 
total assets at mid-year to $110,400,000,000. 


TAX BITE 


OW THAT THE question of Federal income taxes on 

life insurance companies has been settled, the ques- 
tion arises of what is the earning rate for the industy 
after taxes (the before-Federal-income-tax rate for 
1958 is 3.85%). The after-tax rate is difficult to deter- 
mine on an industry-wide basis because of the revised 
tax formula. The Federal income tax being paid by 
the industry, however, is $500,000,000, an increase of 
70% over the preceding year. Aggregate investment 
earnings increased less than 10%. 

An additional $350,000,000 in other taxes will be paid 
on behalf of the 1958 year, making a total of $850,000,- 
000. This, according to the Institute of Life Insurance, 
is about $5.50 for every $100 of premiums received by 
the life companies. Ten years ago the tax was just 
under $2.50 per $100 premiums. 

The before-tax earnings rate of 3.85% in 1958 was 
the highest in several years, but it was lower than the 
4.1% average for the 1930s and the 5.07% average for 
the 1920s. 


AS THEY COME OF AGE 


URING THE GREAT Depression, of unlamented mem- 
Ds there was a great falling-off of the birth rate. 
When we add 21 years to the date 1933, it is easy to 
see why there was a drop-off in the number of young 
wage earners about the year 1954. During the middle 
’30s the birth rate rose, gradually getting back to nor- 
mal until, during the war years of 1940-42, birth figures 
reached new heights. 

It follows from this that the war babies are now in 
their late teens. For 18 or 19 years they have been con- 
sumers, rather than producers, but during the next 
few years they will be getting jobs in increasing num- 
bers. They will continue to be consumers, but they will 
be producers as well. 

One factor in the inflation everyone talks about has 
been the increasing proportion of the population out- 
side the producing ages of life—because of either young 
or old age. More consumers relative to producers 
cannot help but put pressure on prices. Some of this 
pressure should be eased during the next few years— 
at least until the war babies start having children of 
their own. 
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No man should expect more 
than he may achieve 
through his own ability 
and his own determination. 
Surely, no man 


should settle for less .. . The Union Central maintains that its greatest 
asset is reflected in the men and women who 
represent the Company throughout the United States. It 


grows as its people grow. 


For this reason, The Union Central concentrates on building 
confidence and developing maximum earning power within 


new underwriters in the shortest possible time. A 


That a man can succeed to the full extent 
of his own abilities and determination is 
borne out in the brilliant careers of Union 


Central underwriters everywhere. 








THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 
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If You Had to 


vt &, 

DREAM UP 
the Ideal Audio-Visual 
Selling Tool 




















Easy to use in any room 
and under all kinds of light 
conditions... Quick set-up 
and no fussing around 
with plugging things in and 
focusing ... Light and 
compact, easy tocarry... 
A machine that will 
help me to concentrate 
on my sales approach 
... Inexpensive. 


9 Attractive and 
businesslike for use in ) 


home or office 
... Adaptable to a wide 
variety of sound f 
slidefilms for selling my 
various programs 
... A machine that will 
save time for me, so 















I can make more calls 
prey ...A sales tool that 
will focus the prospect’s 
attention on my story. 
MAN 


lt would have to be 


the DuKane 
Mp rap 


Attractive, sturdy 
carrying case 


Self-contained 
screen. 

You just open it 
and plug it in 


No room darkening! 





Simple 
controls 


Uses standard 36mm film 
and 45 rpm viny! record 


The Flip-Top is adaptable to your own custom-produced 
sound slidefilm program, or to the stock films now avail- 
able for insurance selling. 


DuKane 


CORPORATION 


St. Charies, illinois 


DuKane Corporation, Dept. BIN-89 St. Chories II! 
Please tell me more about the Flip-Top in insur- 
ance selling. I am especially interested in 

(0 Our own custom-produced sound slidefilms. 

© Information on Stock films for insurance selling. 
Name 

c 











pany 


Address. 
City & State. 
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AMICUS CURIAE BRIEF 


THE NATIONAL Association of Life 
Underwriters has asked the United 
States Supreme Court to review the 
decision recently handed down by 
the U. S. Third Circuit Court of 
Appeals holding that commissions 
received by a life insurance agent 
on policies purchased by him for his 
own benefit are taxable income to 
the agent. The case in question is 
Ostheimer v. United States. 

In this case, Mr. Ostheimer, a 
prominent Philadelphia life under- 
writer and NALU member, bought 
certain life insurance policies on the 
lives of his business partner, three 
key employees and four of his chil- 
dren. He was the owner and bene- 
ficiary of all policies and received 
the commissions paid on these poli- 
cies by the issuing companies. 


Seen As Reduction 


Mr. Ostheimer took the position 
that these commissions simply con- 
stituted a reduction in the purchase 
price of the policies. However, the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
determined that the commissions 
represented compensation to him 
and should be included in his taxable 
income. 

The United States District Court 
for the Eastern District of Pennsyl- 
vania agreed with the Commissioner. 
The District Court’s decision was 
subsequently upheld by the United 
States Third Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals. 

Mr. Ostheimer has petitioned the 
United States Supreme Court to re- 
view the decision of the Third Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals. 

Feeling that the question involved 
was of great importance not only 
to NALU’s 78,000 members but also 
to all of the approximately 200,000 
full-time life underwriters in the 
country, NALU’s board of trustees 
recently decided that the Association 
should intervene in the case as ami- 
cus curiae (friend of the court) in 
support of Mr. Ostheimer’s petition 
for review. NALU’s brief was filed 
by the Association’s special counsel, 
Cadwalader, Wickersham & Taft, 
of New York City, on June 25. 

In its brief, NALU agrees with 
Mr. Ostheimer’s position that com- 
missions received by a life insurance 





agent on policies which he buys for 
his own benefit are not taxable in- 7 
come but merely result in a reduction 
in the cost of the policies to the | 
agent realized on account of his par- — 


ticular occupation, 

In support of this position, the 
brief points out that past decisions 
of lower Federal Courts have held 
that such individuals as stock brokers 
and real estate brokers are not tax- 
able on commissions of which they 
receive on purchases of stock or 
real estate made by them for their 
own account. 


Another Case 


The brief also cites the case of 
Sol Minzer, in which the U. S. Tax 
Court held this year that the same 
principle applied to commissions re- 
ceived by an insurance broker on 
his own life insurance. 

In announcing NALU’s interven- 
tion in the Ostheimer case, NALU’s 
General Counsel Carlyle M. Duna- 
way, said that it will be next fall 
before the Supreme Court decides 
whether or not to review the case. 

He expressed hope that the Su- 
preme Court will agree to a review 
but also cautioned that there is no 
assurance that the Court will take 
such action. 

He also pointed out that if the 
Supreme Court should decide to re- 
view the case, it would then be 
necessary for both Mr. Ostheimer’s 
attorneys and NALU to file further 
and more comprehensive briefs on 
the merits of the issue at a later date. 

Following this the case would 
have to be argued before the Court 
before a final decision was rendered. 
Even if the Supreme Court agrees 
to review the case, says Dunaway, it 
will be months before a final deci- 
sion is forthcoming. 





MONTGOMERY WARD 
AND NATIONWIDE 


MONTGOMERY WARD & Co. has flatly 
denied that it is considering the 
purchase of a sizable interest in 
Nationwide Corporation. The Chi- 
cago mail house made the statement 
in answer to rumors that it intended 
to go into the insurance business via 
the Columbus, Ohio holding com- 
pany. 
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YOUR BEST SECURITY IS DEFENSE AGAINST THE UNEXPECTED 


The long shadows of hostile missiles need not darken the lives of Americans — 
as long as a strong defense is always on the ready to parry unpredictable blows. 
This, too, is the formula for multiple-line service (including Life) 

now offered by the Security-Connecticut Group. 

Security-Connecticut continues to set the standards among modern insurors — 
now offers the convenience and the economy of “under one roof” 

service in all fields of insurance! 


To our representatives, Security offers this brand-new booklet, “Insurance 
Protection in the Missile Era.” Here’s a fine mailer for your clients, a great 
door-opener for prospects. Dramatically illustrated, it contains every important 
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Risk Selection Practice 


PAUL K. FRAZER 
Director of Underwriting 
Northwestern Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


HE TEXTBOOK Selection Of 

_Risks by Pearce Shepherd and 
Andy _ Webster is everything —we 
knew it would-be. For ten years the 
principle reference on this subject 
for students was a set of study notes 
prepared by the authors as a step 
toward the textbook. The book re- 
flects years of experience with the 
theory and practical problems in- 
volved in this subject. It will, of 
course, be invaluable to the student, 
but even more important in my 
opinion is its value to the insurance 
industry generally. 

No doubt some readers will be 
disappointed because they except 
definite risk appraisals for individual 
impairments such as appear in a 
company’s underwriting manual. 
However, the inclusion of this ma- 
terial would not have been consistent 
with the authors’ objective; i.e., a 
text which gives selection funda- 
mentals, discussing their develop- 
ment and application in a general 
way, but not in great detail. This 
is the strength of the book and what 
makes it so valuable for all people 
who are connected with the life in- 
surance business. For example, I 
believe Chapters 1, 4 and 16 should 
be required reading for all life insur- 
ance company management personnel 
and agents. 


Practical Application 


A recital of the table of contents 
or a discussion of the selection prin- 
ciples contained in the book would 
serve little purpose. However, I 
would like to examine the practical 
application of some of these princi- 
ples. There can be little disagree- 
ment with the fundamental princi- 
ples, but how are they being applied 
to current situations ? 

Let’s start with “Insurable Inter- 
est and Finances” covered in Chap- 
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ter 4. Probably every home office 
underwriter agrees with the propo- 
sition that unless the beneficiary 
stands to lose rather than gain by 
the death of the insured there is no 
insurable interest and no_ policy 
should be issued. However, we all 
have seen cases where policies were 
issued without insurable interest. 
Not all of these end as dramatically 
as the one where the aunt insured 
her niece and then murdered her, or 
those involving Murder, Inc. 

In presenting a transaction which 
lacks insurable interest an agent 
sometimes argues that the benefici- 
ary certainly does not intend to 
murder the insured so why not is- 
sue? And in these days of good 
over-all mortality I suspect many 
such policies have been issued. How- 
ever, this is not good business even 
aside from any moral considerations. 
We all know that there is specula- 
tion in many of these cases which 
means that the mortality will be 
high. The premium payers will not 
enter into such transactions unless 
they feel there will be a financial 
benefit. And if they benefit, the life 
insurance company must lose. It 
seems to me that a sound under- 
writer when considering a case in- 
volving such circumstances should 
step back from the details and apply 
the simple test of insurable interest ; 
i.e., does the economic interest of the 
beneficiary lie in the insured’s con- 
tinued life? If the answer to this 
question is in the negative his action 
should be unfavorable. 

Over the years many discussions 
of financial underwriting have ap- 
peared in our Proceedings and else- 
where. The authors have done an 
excellent job of showing how the 
indemnity principle should be ap- 
plied to the various situations which 
arise in practice. I feel sure most 
experienced underwriters will find 
themselves nodding their heads in 
agreement as I did when reading 
this material. 

However, I think we should ask 
ourselves whether we really apply 


these sound principles in our day to 
day work, Of Course, there is always 
the problem of measuring the 
money-value of a man, but aside 
from that it is not too difficult to 
appraise the risk. The test is simply 
whether the amount bears a reason- 
able relationship to the loss the ben- 
eficiary will suffer by the death of 
the insured. 


Anti-Selection 


It has been pointed out that cur- 
rently the large risk experience re- 
ported annually by the Society of 
Actuaries is more favorable than the 
over all experience. Does this mean 
we can safety ignore sound financial 
underwriting principles? To an- 
swer this question we must look into 
the reasons for these sound princi- 
ples ; or, to put it another way, con- 
sider the reasons for the excess mor- 
tality experienced on large risks in 
the late 1920’s and early 1930’s. One 
reason for the extra mortality was 
anti-selection. The large risk group 
contained lives insured for amounts 
larger than normal for people in 
their financial circumstances. These 
amounts were purchased because 
they felt insurance was a bargain. 
Since they knew more about them- 
selves than the insurance company 
could find out, their beneficiaries 
cashed in at the company’s expense. 
Significantly, suicides and accidents 
accounted for much higher than nor- 
mal proportions of the total deaths. 

The currently favorable large risk 
experience is due in part, at least, 
to more careful underwriting. The 
unknown factor here is how much 
the adverse economic conditions of 
the early 1930’s contributed to the 
unfavorable mortality experience. It 
is possible that adverse economic 
conditions might change the prescnt 
favorable large risk mortality. \Ve 
do know, of course, that large risks 
in the late 1930’s and 1940’s were 
much more carefully underwritten 
than in the 1920’s, and that we now 

(Continued on page 30) 
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WALTER MENGE 
President 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 


HE INSTITUTION of life insur- 
fp in common with every 
other business today, must either 
progress or lose ground; it can 
never stand still. Change is as in- 
evitable in every facet of our busi- 
ness life as it is in nature with its 
regular, but yet irregular, progres- 
sion of the four seasons. The rest- 
less stirring of the competitive ele- 
ments within our economy result 
in a continuous flow of new ideas. 
These ideas when put to work 
result in research and development 
leading to experience, and experi- 
ence in turn crystallizes into prin- 
ciples of action. 


Research Essential 


It is well recognized that care- 
fully planned research is essential 
to a thriving industrial or manu- 
facturing corporation. For many of 
these the budget for research and de- 
velopment of new products repre- 
sents a significant percentage of 
total expenditures. A large portion 
of sales is represented by products 
that were unknown a few years 
ago. The futures of many of our 
largest corporations today are de- 
pendent on the vitality and success 
of their research programs. 

Similarly a life insurance com- 
pany can continue to thrive only if 
its methods, practices and proce- 
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dures, as well as its products, are 
kept in close and realistic touch with 
current conditions. Every facility 
at our command must be utilized to 
increase and improve our service 
to the American public, for failure 
to do so can only result in a loss of 
public acceptance and customer ap- 
proval. It has frequently been 
stated that nature abhors a vacuum. 
The same thought carries over to 
our economic life. If life insurance 
does not provide the public with the 
best product available, other means 
of fulfilling the needs of our society 
will be found and utilized. 

A good example of this type of 
evolution in the philosophy of un- 
derwriting may be seen in the devel- 
opment of substandard insurance. 
Not too many decades ago it could 
have been said, facetiously to be 
sure, that the underwriting of life 
risks paralleled that of a fire insur- 
ance company which refused to 
insure a risk unless it be under 
water. This is a bit of cynicism 
which you know was not even true 
of your competitors, but when it 
is applied to the period before the 
advent of modern scientific selection 
and underwriting of risks, it ex- 
presses more than a little of the 
truth. Life underwriting in the in- 
tervening period has developed and 
expanded the idea that if a standard 
risk can be insured for a stated 
amount of premium, a substandard 
risk can be insured for a somewhat 
larger premium, determined with 
reference to the degree of risk 


actually presented. The practica- 
bility of this idea rests, of course, 
upon the ability of you as under- 
writers, working jointly with the 
medical profession, to accurately 
appraise and evaluate risks involv- 
ing health and other impairments. 


Scientific Basis 


Over the years this idea of under- 
writing substandard risks on a 
scientific basis has been explored, 
expanded and developed until today 
the practicality of the idea is ac- 
cepted as valid in all circles of life 
insurance thinking. It is unneces- 
sary before this group to elaborate 
upon the importance of utilizing 
this avenue for the expansion of 
the use of life insurance to all mem- 
bers of our society so as to provide 
the “greatest good for the greater 
number.” Thanks to the general 
acceptance of the principle of sub- 
standard classifications, it can no 
longer be said that only the well 
and the strong can enjoy the bene- 
fits of life insurance, while those 
who need them most must continue 
to expose their families to an ab- 
normal hazard of death without 
life insurance protection. 

The institution of life insurance 
has been extremely fruitful in the 
production of new ideas in recent 
years. The impact of these is 
forcibly impressed upon me when 
I reflect on the numerous innova- 
tions which have come into being 
in our business in the short period 
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of time since I was last active in 
your association. (Only a decade 
has elapsed since you honored me 
with the presidency of your organ- 
ization, but much has transpired in 
our companies in the meantime.) 
During this decade life insurance 
in force in our American companies 
has more than doubled and we have 
seen new business written in un- 
precedented amounts. Much of this 
has been due to experimentation 
with new ideas and new methods of 
marketing life insurance that were 
unknown a few years ago. 

In home office life underwriting 
particularly the lessons of time have 
clearly indicated the wisdom of 
careful planning and controlled ex- 
perimentation with these new ideas 
and new procedures. Life insurance 
is a long range business inasmuch 
as many of the policies of insurance 
which are being written today will 
continue in force for long periods 
of time—some for as long as half 
a century. With this thought in 
mind it is not surprising that the 
effect on mortality of a new under- 
writing procedure is not instanta- 
neous, but on the contrary may be 
long deferred. Occasionally incor- 
rect conclusions may be drawn from 
the early experience. In the area of 
underwriting the chickens may 
come home to roost rather late in 
the day. This does not mean that 
you should invariably be unwilling 
to enter new fields or experiment 
with untried procedures. On the 
contrary if such a practice were to 
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be adopted, life underwriting would 
make no progress at all, and many 
of the major improvements in our 
business that have been made in 
the past would be non-existent to- 
day. Underwriting changes are 
vital to progress and should be made 
after appropriate study and re- 
search, but on a controlled basis 
so that an unsuccessful experiment 
cannot have too serious an outcome. 

We have seen many innovations 
in the technique of marketing our 
product within recent years. Some 
of these have had an appreciable 
effect upon your work as home of- 
fice underwriters. 


Graduated Premiums 


To illustrate, many companies, 
my own included, have adopted an 
arrangement for providing lower 
premium rates for larger policies. 
Some call this “cheaper by the 
dozen.” We refer to our premiums 
as “4 D,” meaning four dimen- 
sional, with the rate determined by 
the four factors of age, plan, class 
of risk and size of policy. The net 
effect of this new premium schedule 
is to place an increased emphasis 
on policies of larger size, thus 
leading to a decrease per thousand 
in the cost of insurance and the ex- 
pense allowance provided for serv- 
icing and maintaining polices in 
force. For you as home office un- 
derwriters the introduction of a 
scale of premiums graduated by size 
of policy has brought about an in- 
crease in the number of large cases, 





along with an increase in the num- 
ber of special studies required by 
the underwriting of such business. 
A big risk or jumbo case must now 
be appraised against the background 
of a reduced allowance per unit of 
insurance for expense in the pre- 
mium rate, the reduction arising be- 
cause of the large size of the case 
and the new method of determining 
the premium rate. 
Minimum Deposits 

Another sales technique, more 
controversial in its nature but which 
has gained a degree of popularity 
in recent years in many companies, 
is the so-called “minimum deposit” 
approach. This is quite similar in 
substance to the scheme based upon 
the slogan “Keep your reserve in 
your pocket” which was prevalent 
in the twenties and discredited in 
the thirties, but the sales appeal is 
quite different. Under this more 
modern arrangement the insured 
borrows the full loan value of the 
policy each year as soon as it be- 
comes available. Here the interest 
which is paid on the loan is a deduc- 
tion for federal income tax in most 
circumstances, whereas the interest 
credited in the reserve on the policy 
is not taxable to the insured, except 
when the policy is surrendered at 
a later date and then only if the 
proceeds exceed the premiums. 
Since this arrangement has _ its 
greatest appeal to the individual in 
a high tax bracket, the applications 
submitted on this basis are gener- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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New Ideas, Patterns—Continued 


ally of substantial size. Frequently 
these situations appear to involve 
over-insurance when measured by 
the usual standards, and to that 
extent increase the underwriting 
problems connected therewith. 

For years life insurance compa- 
nies have generally encouraged 
policyholders to avoid borrowing on 
their policies because of a_ belief 
that the existence of a loan tends 
to increase the possibility of lapse. 
It would appear that “minimum de- 
posit” business would not be exempt 
from the danger of an increased 
lapse rate on account of the ex- 
istence of a loan, but on the con- 
trary life insurance sold on this 
basis of the appeal of tax avoidance 
may be subjected to particularly 
heavy lapsation in event of a change 
in the tax status of the insured or 
a change in the law which might 
reduce or completely nullify the 
tax advantage. Recently one of the 
state insurance departments ques- 
tioned the propriety of granting a 
pattern of high early loan values in 
a special policy which is at variance 
with the pattern of the company’s 
regular line of policies. It seems 
likely that some departmental re- 
strictions will be placed on these 
special plans, although it is doubt- 
ful that this action alone will 
eliminate the minimum deposit ar- 
rangement. 


New Technique 


Another relatively new technique 
of life insurance marketing is. an 
arrangement for group underwrit- 
ing (which usually means no un- 
derwriting at all) of the individual 
risks comprising a group to which 
individual Ordinary policies are to 
be issued. If a scheme of this sort 
is to have any chance of success, it 
seems elementary that certain fun- 
damental requirements respecting 
the arrangement must be enforced. 
Since all policies, including those 
issued to the substandard risks 
and the declinable risks as well, are 
to be based upon the same premium 
scale, the excess of additional mor- 
tality cost over the savings in ex- 
pense must be spread over all poli- 
cies. The possible ways of obtaining 
additional revenue to provide this 


additional cost are (i) an increased 
premium rate for all lives or a de- 
creased dividend scale for all lives, 
or (ii) a decreased commission 
scale. I understand that both of 
these methods have been usec 
within the industry. 


Rate Increased 


If the premium rate is increased 
for each policy issued to each in- 
dividual in the group, or alternately, 
if dividends are decreased, some 
arrangement needs to be set up so 
that the cost charged to a standard 
life in the group is not significantly 
higher than the cost of a similar 
policy which he might purchase 
individually. It would appear that 
this could be accomplished only if 
a part of the premium is borne by 
a third party, such as the employer. 

To prevent anti-selection in this 
type of group arrangement the 
amounts of insurance should be de- 
termined by factors which have no 
relationship to the insurability of 
the risk. Also, it would appear de- 
sirable that anti-selection be avoided 
on renewal dates by operating rules 
which preclude individual lapses, 
although this may present a legal 
problem in some states. 

Another idea which has grown 
rapidly in popularity recently is 
called “guaranteed  insurability.” 
This term generally refers to an 
option, granted to the insured by 
policy provision or rider in con- 
sideration of a supplemental pre- 
mium, to subscribe for additional 
amounts of insurance at standard 
rates on specified future dates with- 
out furnishing new evidence of in- 
surability. Here the underwriter 
needs to appraise the eligibility of 
the risk at the outset not only for 
the amount of insurance being 
placed in force currently, but also 
for additional amounts to be issued 
at the end of stated intervals in the 
future when the insured may pre- 
sent a completely different picture 
with respect to health, occupation 
and income. 

Recent years have brought to the 
forefront also the so-called family 
policy under which all members of 
a family, parents and children alike, 
are insured under one insurance 
contract. Here the underwriter 
must appraise each of the individual 
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risks comprising the family. Since 
the amounts of insurance involved 
are usually modest, but the number 
of individuals included may be 
many, the amount of underwriting 
information obtained on each may 
be quite fragmentary. 

This compilation of innovations in 
our business in recent years has 
been limited to some of those which 
aifect the home office life under- 
writer particularly. Undoubtedly 
you can add others to the list. 
Needless to say, they point up the 
steady increase in the complexity 
of the home office underwriter’s task 
and the need for increased versa- 
tility on his part in the science of 
risk appraisal. 

The underwriting of these new 
forms of insurance will require 
underwriters in the future who 
bring to their task an enlarged un- 
derstanding of our business. Such 
an understanding can be obtained 
only through an educational process 
which involves a careful study of 
life insurance in its broader aspects 
with emphasis on fundamentals. 
Indeed I could go further and say 
that the education of an underwriter 
must go beyond the technical as- 
pects of the underwriting process 
and even beyond the institution of 
life insurance itself. 


Narrow Focus 


A few decades ago one could 
hardly have foreseen the kind of 
social and political forces which 
now exert pressures on our society 
and upon our lives as individuals. 
We live in a highly complex world. 
The more complex it becomes, the 
more the individual tends to special- 
ize and narrow the focus of his 
own viewpoint. Yet the greater the 
degree of specialization, the greater 
the need for a perspective that can 
balance and evaluate the many di- 
verse components of our environ- 
ment. 

Life underwriting, like every 
other task which requires the exer- 
cise of sound judgment, cannot 
be satisfactorily performed by those 
with narrow minds or prejudiced 
opinions. The underwriter cannot 
atford to know a great deal about 
very little nor very little about 
a great deal. He needs a horizon 

(Continued on the next page) 
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— because it’s the easiest way to sell life insurance! 


Yes, brokers are talking about Great-West Life’s ‘‘Design for Tomorrow”’ 
+. . a series of important changes in premiums, policies and dividends! 


HERE ARE A FEW THINGS THEY ARE TALKING ABOUT: 


1 A True Quantity Discount—The premium per $1,000 decreases 
as the amount increases. 


2 THREE SPECIAL Po.ictsEs for business and taxation fields. 
® Preferred Whole Life Par (minimum $10,000, ages 0-70). 
® Special Whole Life Non-Par (minimum $10,000, ages 15-70). 
® Maximum Security Par (minimum $10,000, ages 15-70; special 
dividend option on minimum of $25,000). High, early cash values! 
Rates on all three reduced even further by Quantity Discount 
factor. 


3 Repucep Rates ror WomeN—Preferential rates on two special 
par plans—same high cash values and dividends as paid to men! 


4 Term Rates further improved by Quantity Discount. 


5 STREAMLINED EsTATE BuILDER—Great-West’s popular Juvenile plan 
has been made even more attractive . . . in addition, a special option 
for girls makes the policy Two-Plans-in-One—minimum still $1,000. ° 


6 INCREASED DivipENDS—For the fourth time in five years your Great- 
West participating policyholders benefit in this vital area . . . and 
interest rate on dividend accumulations has been increased to 3.40%. 


And in addition . . . 
Completely new series of Retirement Income plans. 
Low-cost Home Security Policy. 


Home Security Riders to combine with any permanent plan— 
10, 15, 20, 25 years. 


Autopay—A real sales clincher—monthly premiums are automatically 
deducted from regular bank account—the greater savings are passed 
along in a reduced premium. 


“Design for Tomorrow’’—The modern way to sell life insurance. 
For full details, write or call us today! 
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broad enough to understand and 
comprehend the world in which we 
live. For the risks which he ap- 
praises in his daily work are not 
theoretical examples of no material 
substance, but actual flesh and blood 
personalities. To _ satisfactorily 
evaluate them, he needs to know and 
understand human nature and the 
motives and emotions which govern 
and control human behavior. 

The life underwriter spends a 
great deal of his working day look- 
ing over applications and supple- 
mentary papers. In the absorption 
of this work it is easy to lose touch 
with the agent and to overlook or 
forget his problems. All of us rec- 
ognize that agents, while naturally 
concerned with sales and the result- 
ing commissions are, with few ex- 
ceptions, trustworthy and reliable, 
anxious to cooperate in assembling 
and coordinating the information 
required in the underwriting proc- 
ess. The underwriter should be 
reluctant to criticize, slow to ascribe 
ulterior motives, for frequently the 


agent may not have the information 
which the underwriter thinks he has 
or if he does have it, he may fail to 
realize its significance in the under- 
writing process. In view of. the 
fact that one of the most important 
attributes of a successful life insur- 
ance salesman is persistency, we 
should not be surprised if he dis- 
plays this same quality in his ap- 
proach to the home office. 

I should like to give my impres- 
sions of the qualifications of a capa- 
ble underwriter. The profession of 
home office underwriter has more 
sides than the marine to whom Kip- 
ling referred as a “soldier and sailor, 
too.” He must have a working 
knowledge of some aspects of ac- 
tuarial science and some training in 
medical terminology and the signi- 
ficance of medical impairments. In 
addition, he must be a diplomat, 
capable of withstanding pressure 
from the field, still maintaining the 
friendship and cooperation of the 
agency force. While he must have 
in mind the rights of new applicants, 
he must protect the interests of old 
policyholders. 


Franklin Mead in an address he- 
fore this organization described home 
office underwriting as a major exec- 
utive function. I can think of no 
better way to close these remarks of 
mine than to quote his words: “!n- 
telligent managment will recognize 
that underwriting is a major execu- 
tive function ; that complete authority 
and undivided responsibility should 
be delegated to a leader who, on the 
one hand, understands selection and 
underwriting in all its phases, in- 
cluding the nature of mortality of 
all types and conditions of men, the 
nature of mortality tables, and who, 
on the other hand appreciates the 
necessity of good service to men in 
the field, and who, at the same time, 
always keeps before him his own 
responsibility for the economic and 
financial welfare of his company. 
The chief underwriting executive 
should be a creative and construc- 
tive leader who not only has had 
full authority and responsibility del- 
egated to him, but who knows how 
to build up an adequate staff and 
how to delegate such authority in 
its conduct as may be necessary.” 
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The Lincoln National man is solidly in the business 
insurance market, thanks to his new up-to-date Business 


Security Forecast. 


Introduced to LNL’s field management people at 5-day 
regional seminars, the Business Security Forecast material 
covers every kind of business insurance and deals with 
A & S as well as Life situations. 


Lincoln National’s new Business Security Forecast is 
another reason for our proud claim that LNL is geared to 


help its field men. 


The 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fort Wayne, INDIANA 
Its Name Indicates Its Character 
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ARE WE LOSING 
OUR PERSPECTIVE? 





FREDERIC W. ECKER 
President 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company 


HIS BUSINESS OF OURS is a 
Bane business; it is unique; 
there is nothing else like it. It has 
often been stated that no other busi- 
ness contributes so much to the wel- 
fare of the people of the United 
States and Canada as does the life 
insurance business. Think with me, 
if you will for just a moment, of 
the satisfactions you have derived 
from the services you have rendered 
to innumerable families in times of 
dire need. Then, think of what the 
constant preaching—and I use that 
word advisedly—of thrift and self- 
reliance has meant to our Nation. 
These may be old-fashioned virtues 
but they have provided the firm 
foundation upon which our country 
has grown to assume a vital role in 
world leadership. 


Industrial Expansion 


Then think further, if you will, 
of the tremendous industrial expan- 
sion of our country. This, of course, 
could not have come about without 
the research, the thought and the 
ingenuity of American business; 
neither could it have come about if 
capital had not been available for 
bringing to fruition the ideas in 
men’s minds. While savings in life 
insurance is not the only form of 
savings in this country, I think it 
properly can be said to have set a 
basic pattern. To me it is a won- 
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derfully dramatic thing to realize 
that, in this business of ours, the 
millions of small, individual streams 
of savings, when brought together, 
have provided the vast reserves of 
capital which have meant so much 
in the development of our country. 

It is this capital which has fos- 
tered advances in the chemical in- 
dustry; it has helped to build the 
pipelines for oil and gas that spread 
throughout the country, the electric 
power plants, the automobiles, the 
airplanes, and the telephone lines; 
and it has, of course, rendered sub- 
stantial aid in mortgage lending to 
provide the homes in which we live. 
There is hardly a facet of economic 
life in America today that our busi- 
ness does not touch in one way or 
another. 

When one considers the many 
benefits that have grown out of Life 
insurance, I do not think it out of 





Consider where we may be going 


place to call it one of the great con- 
ceptions of all times. Now having 
looked at the results, let’s look for 
a minute at some of the fundamen- 
tal concepts which are responsible 
for those results. 

First, consider the pooling of 
risks. Think what this has meant 
to the individual family when the 
head of the household has been 
taken away at an early age! 


A Great Weakness 


Then, think of term insurance. It 
is basic to our business. It has great 
advantages in individual situations. 
However, it has a great weakness 
for him who fulfills the allotted span 
of life. At the time when he may 
need his insurance the most, he can 
no longer afford to pay the increased 
premium. 

For this reason the level premium 
was evolved. This has the advan- 
tage of no increase in premium rate 
over the years, and the added ad- 
vantage of an ever-ready reserve 
fund on which the insured may draw 
in periods of temporary distress. 

These are great concepts which 
have been proved sound in periods 
of depression as well as prosperity. 
In the great depression of the Thir- 
ties, our business firmly withstood 
all assaults. However, I am won- 
dering if we have done all we should 
have done to preserve these con- 
cepts ? Have we become so engrossed 
with day-to-day detail, in our busy 
lives, that we sometimes fail to see 
the forest for the trees? In short, 
are we doing what we consciously 
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Leonardo da Vinci’s 14th cen- 
tury paintings and inventions 
were far ahead of the times. 
Security Benefit Life has never 
painted a portrait, but it has 
painted a much brighter future 
for hundreds of alert life repre- 
sentatives through the employ- 
ment of “Individualized Medical 
Underwriting.” JMU is a flexible 
underwriting program designed 
to meet the ever-changing needs 
and demands of a discriminat- 
ing public. 


Why not “Discover The Differ- 
ence” in your earnings’ by 
joining a company that is ahead 
of the times in service, Home 
Office cooperation, and liberal 
underwriting procedures? 


Licensed in most states, Security 
Benefit is a sound, established, 
highly rated company, offering 
its representatives up - to - date 
policies, efficient Home Office 
cooperation, plus tested sales 
aids. We feel we are the Com- 
pany with the DIFFERENCE— 
here’s just a few reasons why: 


e Top first year and renewal 
commissions for General 
Agents (Liberal vesting 
provisions) 


e Exclusive substandard facili- 
ties for you and your brokers 


e Lifetime Service Fee 


e Disability income when sick 
or disabled 


e Liberal retirement plan 


e Office allowances 


SCAREER OPPORTUNITY4¢ 


If you're like many alert life under- 
writers, you have been searching for 
the company which can help you 
make life insurance a career instead 
of a job without a definite future. At 
the present time we have many ex- 
cellent opportunities available for men 
whose experience and ability qualify 
them for personal producing general 
agent responsibilities. If you feel that 
you can fulfill this challenging and re- 
warding opportunity, contact us today! 
MARC F. GOODRICH, C.L.U. 


Assistant Director of Agencies 
Dept. 42 


SECURITY BEVERIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY Topeka, Kanses 








Our Perspective—Continued 


desire to do or are we losing our 
perspective ? 


Let’s consider term insurance vs. 
level premium insurance. You are 
familiar with the problems of con- 
servation. You know the unproduc- 
tive time you may devote; you know 
the feelings of the insured when he 
loses his coverage; you know the 
disaster that may befall his family. 
You also know the tremendous ad- 
vantages in conserving business 
when the policy has a savings ele- 
ment. Generally, you are aware, I 
am sure, of the rapid growth of term 
plans and plans having term ele- 
ments. However, I wonder if you 
realize just how much of a shift in 
emphasis has been taking place. 


I asked our actuaries to look into 
the figures of a sufficient number of 
companies to give me some reliable 
indication. Personally, I must say 
that I was startled by the results. 
A reasonable sampling indicated that 
twenty-five years ago, on the aver- 
age, less than 14% of total ordinary 
issue was in term insurance. Some 
companies issued as little as 5%. In 
1958 the figure shown in companies’ 
annual statements was over 30% but 
this is not the whole story! It does 
not include, for example, the term in- 
surance provided by the family plan 
policies. If this were included, and 
it seems to me that it should be in- 
cluded, the term insurance being is- 
sued today would probably amount 
to more than 40% of total ordinary 
issue and in individual cases it would 
run to over 50%. Of course, none 
of these figures includes those con- 
tracts which are sold on the basis of 
a program of borrowing each year 
against the full cash values which, 
in effect, changes a level premium 
contract into one involving reducing 
term insurance. 


When we find so radical a change 
in the balance of our operations, as 
I have indicated, I wonder if we are 
not losing our perspective. I wonder 
if the time has not come to consider 
carefully where we are, and where 
we may be going. I am not saying 
that there is not a perfectly proper 
place for term insurance. There is. 
However, I am also wondering if, 
in the desire for volume production, 
we may be losing sight of some of 


the fundamentals which have built 
our business. I am sure you would 
all join me in deploring such a shift 
to term insurance if the result be to 
deprive our business of the splendid 
public confidence which has been 
built up over the years. 


It is, I think, easy to understand 
how this change came about. The 
low interest policy of our Federal 
government, which existed from the 
1930’s until March 1951, was an im- 
portant factor. This policy certainly 
reduced the sale of high premium 
policies, such as endowment policies, 
and it had an adverse effect in other 
areas as well. 


Also it is a fact that, notwith- 
standing the accelerated growth of 
insurance in force, the rate of growth 
of our business, as measured by 
assets, has been declining over the 
past ten years. This is a natural 
result of the trend to which I have 
referred. Certainly if it is contin- 
ued, the life insurance business will 
make a relatively less and less im- 
portant contribution to the national 
economy as time goes on. 


The inflation which we have ex- 
perienced since World War I, with 
all of its concomitants, has certainly 
been an extremely important factor. 
Inflation has been one of the major 
influences affecting the stock market 
and this, in turn, has certainly ad- 
versely affected our business. 


What Can Be Done? 


Be that as it may, if after taking 
a look, we decide that part of our 
business has been getting out of bal- 
ance, what can we do about it? Well, 
for one thing, it seems to me, that in 
our recognition of accomplishment, 
more emphasis might be placed on 
premium and less on face amount. 
After all, is not aggregate premium 
a far better test of a salesman’s 
results than is the face amount of 
insurance sold? As perhaps an ex- 
treme example, should one who sells 
a million dollars of term insurance 
with a premium of $10,000 receive 
more acclaim than one who sells 
$500,000 involving a level premium 
of $15,000, or even $250,000 with 
a premium of $10,000? As you well 
know, an individual’s commissions 
are paid on the basis of premium. 
Therefore, why should we give him 
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a shift rather than to sell, in each instance, 
t be toy the policy best suited to the indi- 
slendigg Vidual policyholder ? 

Earlier I mentioned the matter of 
inflation. We have a no more press- 
ing domestic problem in our country 
‘andy today than this one. I am so pleased 
: Thef io see the active part which the 
‘ederalf \. A.L.U. is taking in this battle. 
om the’ | have great hopes that the combined 
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in inculeating the concept of thrift 
ainong our people. 

otwith-§ There is only one way to control 
wth off inflation, and that is to stop it. This 
growthp can and will be done if we, as a 
red byg people, are concerned enough, and 
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naturalf to face up to the problem. I have 
I have§ 10 sympathy whatsoever either for 
contin-§ those who hold that inflation is in- 
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1ational§ thing. History is full of examples of 
countries which started out with a 
little inflation. Before they realized 
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While inflation has a number of 
causes, one of the most important, 
and the very core of this problem, 
is whether our Federal government 
- taking} balances its budget. In this connec- 
of ourf tion, I was delighted to read recently 
- of bal-§ what President Eisenhower had to 
? Well,f say on the subject at a press confer- 
that inf} ence: 
shment,f “I say a balanced budget is the mini- 
aced onf mum target that we are looking for. 
amount.fJ At this . . . time, we ought to be 
remium§ getting some surpluses, we ought to 
esman’sBbe paying off something on our 
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On your own agency letterhead. 





Study it. Compare it. Decide for yourself. 
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Our Perspective—Continued 


spends more than its income, it can 
borrow the difference. If these bor- 
rowings come from savings, our 
over-all money supply is not af- 
fected. When the government has to 
go to the banks, as it has in the past 
—and as it does today to too great 
an extent—the money supply is in- 
creased accordingly. When you have 
more money in relation to the same 
amount of goods, it is obvious that 
prices must go up. 

It is time the public understood 
this. If, for example, the Secretary 
of the Treasury in order to meet his 
deficit called up the mint and said, 
“Print me five or ten billions more 
currency, in folding money, so that 
I can pay my bills,” the whole coun- 
try would be up-in-arms against him 
for debauching the currency. If, on 
the other hand, he sells five or ten 
billions in government bonds to the 
banks, the banks, in turn, give the 
Federal government a credit on their 
books for the amount involved. The 


Federal government then draws 
checks against those bank accounts 
to pay its bills. However, people 
do not seem to get excited about this 
kind of thing. This may be a slight 
over-simplification but, there is very 
little difference between the two 
transactions. 

The twin problems of inflation 
and of balancing the Federal budget, 
in times other than in periods of re- 
cession, are not partisan issues ; they 
are fundamental to our whole eco- 
nomic structure and to the future 
well-being of our nation. It is vital 
that our life underwriters be aware 
of these problems; that they give 
them their best thought; and that 
they do their utmost to make their 
policyholders aware of them and of 
of their importance to the individual 
and to the whole country. 

I am sure you are fully aware of 
the long debate which has been tak- 
ing place on the question of whether 
life insurance companies should un- 
dertake to sell variable annuities to 
the public. As you know, the Su- 
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Air-conditioned, 
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YOUR FAMILY 





SURPRISE 


WITH AN 
ISLAND-COOL 


VACATION 


Youngsters love the sea, 
the sand and all 
the wonderful little 
things they discover 
beachcombing. Treat them 
to a week or weekend 
at Galveston Island’s 
famous Hotel Galvez. 
Planned family activities 
assure a grand time 
for all. For folder, write 
Mer., Hotel Galvez, 
Galveston Island, Texas. 


No charge for children in 
room with parents. Low, 
low rates will pleasantly 
Surprise you. 





preme Court of the United States 
has recently handed down a decision 
in a case pending since 1956. It 
held, briefly, that variable annuities 
are predominantly securities rather 
than insurance and that, accordingly, 
they must be registered under the 
Securities Act. 

Among other things, the Court 
said in the majority opinion: 
“... the variable annuity placed 
all the investment risks on the an- 
nuitant, none on the company. The 
Holder gets only a pro rata share 
of what the portfolio of Equity in- 
terests reflects—which may be a lot, 
a little, or nothing.” 
“But we conclude that the concept 
of ‘insurance’ involves some invest- 
ment risk-taking on the part of the 
company. The risk of mortality, as- 
sumed here, gives these variable an- 
nuities an aspect of insurance. Yet 
it is apparent, not real; superficial, 
not substantial. In hard reality the 
issuer of a variable annuity that has 
no element of a fixed return assumes 
no true risk in the insurance sense.” 

The Court went on comment that 
companies issuing variable annui- 
ties : 
“. . guarantee nothing to the an- 
nuitant except an interest in a port- 
folio of common stocks or other 
equities—an interest that has a ceil- 
ing but no floor. There is no true 
underwriting of risks, the one ear- 
mark of insurance as it has com- 
monly been conceived of in popular 
understanding and usage.” 


Right to Regulate 

The implications of this decision 
emphasize what I have always con- 
sidered to be a very real danger to 
our business. Presumably, we are 
all anxious to preserve to the several 
States the right to regulate and su- 
pervise the business of insurance, 
but it is now a certainty that if life 
insurance companies go into the 
variable annuity field, they will be 
subjecting themselves to at least 
some degree of Federal regulation. 
As we all know from experience, 
once Federal regulation starts, there 
is no telling where it will stop. 

Furthermore, entirely apart from 
S.E.C. regulation, if the life compa- 
nies go into this business aggres- 
sively, their ownership of common 
stock would inevitably increase and 
thus increase the possibility of accu- 
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sation of control of industry. If you 
remember the investigation con- 
ducted twenty years ago by the 
Temporary National Economic 
Committee, and you know that we 
are now faced with another study of 
the question of whether there is any 
concentration of economic power in 
our business. This study is being 
undertaken by the Antitrust and 
Monopoly Subcommittee of the 
United States Senate Judiciary 
Committee and is to be conducted 
by Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney 
of Wyoming, who also headed the 
T.N.E.C, 


Negligible Holdings 


Our business came through the 
T.N.E.C. study with flying colors 
when it was demonstrated that the 
common stock holdings of the life 
insurance business were negligible. 
However, if our life insurance com- 
panies ever put themselves in the 
position, through ownership of com- 
mon stocks or otherwise, of being 
justly accused of controlling a seg- 
ment of American industry, the 
prospect of further Federal regula- 
tion would be greatly increased. 

I personally do not believe it to 
be in the interest of the life insur- 
ance business for our companies to 
sell mutual funds or variable annui- 
ties. The two, in my opinion, are 
basically the same. When there are 
down-swings in the stock market, 
as there have been in the past and 
as there surely will be in the future, 
those retired people depending upon 
income from variable annuities are 
bound to be hurt. This could bring 
grief to many people, and if it does, 
the reputation of our business is also 
bound to be hurt. 

Furthermore, for the life insur- 
ance companies on any large scale 
to sell variable annuities could be 
interpreted as an admission that the 
life insurance business no longer be- 
lieves in its own product of guaran- 
teed dollars. This strikes at the very 
foundation of our business, and 
would be extremely discouraging in 
our Nation’s fight against inflation. 
No matter what anyone may say to 
the contrary, it seems to me that 
the most effective sales argument for 
the variable annuity rests squarely 
on the premise that we are faced 
with inevitable future inflation. 
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This leads me, in conclusion, to 
emphasize once more the importance 
which should be attached by the life 
insurance business to the matter of 
balancing the Federal budget and 
thus to avoid further inflation. Last 
year another $.32 disappeared from 
your dollar. Inflation is always per- 
manently hungry. Thirty-two cents 
have disappeared from your dollar 
just since the war. Our Federal gov- 
ernment must start to live within 
its budget. Now is the time to stop 
inflation, ““The cruelest tax of all.” 
No longer must it be permitted to 
continue to shoot holes in every 
pocketbook in America. 

I have complete confidence in the 
aggregate wisdom of the American 
people. When our people are given, 
and made to understand, all the 
facts, they will eventually, although 
sometimes slowly and cumbrously, 
swing back to the right road. 
Throughout our entire history, we 
have seen striking examples of this 
process. 

No group in America is in a better 
position to get this message across 
than are our life underwriters. No 


group is more capable; because of 
the confidence they have instilled 
among the policyholders of America, 
no group is more influential. 


My plea is that you write to your 
representatives in Congress and that 
you do your best to get your policy- 
holders to write to their representa- 
tives. Just say, if you will, that you 
are deeply worried about the loss 
in the purchasing power of the-dol- 
lar and that you want to see a bal- 
anced Federal budget. It is essential 
to our long-run prosperity and even 
to the continuation of our way of 
life. It is a fight we can win if we 
all pull together and go to work; 
it is a fight we must win. 





EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT 


BLAKE TYLER NEWTON, Jr. accepted 
the newly created post of executive 
vice-president of the Institute of 
Life Insurance, effective August 1. 
Mr. Newton has been president of 
Shenandoah Life. 
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Risk Selection—from page 18 


have sharper selection tools. How- 
ever, it must be acknowledged that 
in recent years less and less attention 
has been paid to the sound financial 
underwriting principles developed in 
the 1930's. 

It seems reasonable to assume that 
human nature has not changed very 
much in the last twenty years, and 
therefore we as underwriters should 
guard against anti-selection to the 
best of our ability. Our selection 
tools are sharper than they were but 
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we still are no match for the individ- 
ual who wants his beneficiary to live 
in luxury at the expense of our pol- 
icyholders or stockholders. And 
probably the most dangerous adver- 
saries of all are the proposed in- 
sured’s business associates who 
frequently are the first to be aware 
of failing health. 

There is considerable pressure on 
the underwriter to resolve financial 
underwriting questions in favor of 
the insured. It is perfectly natural 
for the agent to feel that anti-selec- 
tion doesn’t exist in his case—after 
all he had to sell it, the insured 
didn’t ask for it. Against this we 
have the hard fact that total insur- 
ance of more than is normal for the 
circumstances means excess mortal- 
ity. Perhaps a particular case doesn’t 
involve anti-selection, but we know 
many of them do, and experience 
teaches us we have to underwrite in 
accordance with what will happen 
for the group. We can’t afford to 
violate the cardinal principle of the 
underwriter—act in accordance with 
the experience expected from the 
group to which an individual risk 
must be assigned, not according to 
what can be hoped will happen to 
the individual. 

It may well be that anti-selection 
occurs more often than we realize. 
I recall a case where a substantial 
amount of insurance was issued with 
no indication of anything out of the 
ordinary. However, investigation of 
the early death claim revealed that 
the insured had experienced a chest 
pain several weeks before the appli- 
cation was taken. This apparently 
reminded him of a friend who died 
shortly after a similar experience. 
The agent had been calling on him 
regularly and found him very recep- 
tive on his visit following the chest 
pain experience. This is an extreme 
example but it does illustrate how 
anti-selection can be present without 
anyone suspecting it. 


Eternal Vigilance 


We can only conclude that the 
price of satisfactory mortality ex- 
perience in this area is eternal vigi- 
lance and the consistent application 
of sound financial underwriting prin- 
ciples. The greater the departure 
from these principles the more cer- 
tain are large mortality losses at 
some future date. 


This matter of insurable interest 
is one of continuing concern and | 
certainly would be remiss if I didn’t 
refer to Mr. J. C. Archibald’s paper 
presented at the 1950 meeting of this 
Association. Anyone particularly in- 
terested in this subject will find a 
reading of the paper and discussion 
very rewarding. This appears to be 
an area where principles do not 
change, however much practice may 
sometimes stray from the straight 
and narrow. It is all too easy to be 
lulled by the currently favorable 
mortality into a feeling that perhaps 
adherence to sound principles is no 
longer necessary. And once we start 
deviating from these principles in 
individual cases the tendency is to 
get farther and farther away as time 
goes on. The moral seems to be: 
if you want satisfactory mortality 
experience, hew to the tried and true 
principles at all times. 


Habits and Morals 


Another difficult underwriting 
area is that of habits and morals. As 
indicated by the authors there is no 
question but that departures from 
normal social behavior do influence 
mortality. The trouble comes in get- 
ting and evaluating accurate and 
complete information. What is nor- 
mal behavior with respect to use of 
alcohol? Everyone, including the 
agent, is an expert here. In practice 
the final decision is largely a matter 
of the underwriter’s judgment after 
consideration of all available infor- 
mation. 

In the case of most other under- 
writing factors we are able to tell 
the agent what our problem is and 
enlist his help in getting further in- 
formation. However, this is not true 
in habits cases. Even if we were 
free to consult with the agent, about 
all we would get would be character 
letters from the proposed insured’s 
friends, which I think we all agree 
are not worth much. My own ex- 
perience along this line has con- 
vinced me that no matter how well 
I know the agent or his general agent 
neither should be asked to develop 
additional information, and nothing 





should be said about the reason for 
the decision. Any other course i: 
bound to result in an occasiona 
nasty situation. And it seems to m4 
that the agent’is in a better positio 
with the proposed insured if he ca 
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honestly say he doesn’t know the 
reason for his company’s action. 

For some reason or another it is 
the reaction of matiy agents that 
unfavorable action because of habits 
means the underwriter is passing 
judgment on the applicant’s charac- 
ter. I have found that it is helpful 
to meet this head on by stating that 
our only concern in this area is the 
effect habits have on expected mor- 
tality. It is perfectly possible for an 
individual to be a successful busi- 
nessman and a good average citizen 
and still not be eligible for standard 
life insurance because of his drink 
habits. I’m sure every underwriter 
knows people he enjoys being with 
socially but whose drink habits 
would preclude issuance of insur- 
ance, 

Occasionally we see an applicant 
who has a poor business reputation 
or has had income tax difficulties, 
Good faith is the cornerstone of our 
business and without it life insurance 
as we know it couldn’t exist. The 
underwriter should expect the same 
treatment from such an individual 
that he has given his business asso- 
ciates and the Internal Revenue 
Service. Severe anti-selection must 
be expected, and it is difficult to see 
how any system of ratings will ena- 
ble the company to come out even. 
You inevitably wind up with the 
poorest risks—the best ones won't 
accept your offer. And the higher 
you set the ratings the less chance 
you have to place policies on any 
but risks who feel sure the offer is 
a bargain for them. 

The life of a home office under- 
writer is a most interesting one. No 
two cases are exactly alike, and judg- 
ment plays a major part in applying 
the principles of risk selection to 
particular sets of circumstances. As 
has been said, underwriting is an 
art not a science. The question 
arises, how is the underwriter’s 
work evaluated ? 


Long Term Proposition 


The answer will, of course, be 
found in the mortality experience of 
the risks put on the books. How- 
ever, this is a long term proposition 
and it is necessary to have some idea 
of what the mortality is from year to 
year. In the Mortality Studies sec- 
tion of Chapter 16 the authors indi- 
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cate several methods of keeping track 
of the mortality as it develops and 
any deviations from normal. Com- 
parisons with the figures of other 
companies are very helpful, but here 
we must make sure that we are 
comparing like things. One com- 
pany may be underwriting to‘ get 
better than average mortality while 
another may be seeking a larger vol- 
ume of only average business. More- 
over, it is not always possible to 
judge how large a part chance fluc- 





tuations played in the results cf one 
year. In addition to mortality 
studies, reviews of early death 
claims help keep selection proce- 
dures on the right track. 
Unfortunately all of this is largely 
negative and there doesn’t seem to 
be any procedure which will accu- 
rately forecast the mortality of, say, 
a single year’s issues until there has 
been several years’ experience. Even 
in a large company chance fluctua- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Risk Selection—Continued 


tions have a considerable effect on 
a single year’s exposure. Neverthe- 
less the underwriting executive must 
make the best use he can of these 
studies to learn how successful his 
selection rules are. It takes a long 
time for poorly selected business to 
work itself off the books, and it is 
extremely important that any neces- 
sary corrective measures be taken 
as early as possible to minimize the 
financial effect on the company and 
any demoralizing effect on the 
agency force. 

Another indication of whether un- 
derwriting is according to plan will 
come from contacts with the men in 
the field. Every underwriter expects 
to hear occasional complaints that 
he is a lot tougher than the XYZ 
company on this or that factor. If 
such complaints should cease, the 
underwriter could be very sure he 
had moved too far to the left and 
would soon be hearing from top 
management about the heavy death 
claims. However, if complaints 
about a particular practice become 
general from all types of agents, it 
is a good idea to investigate. Perhaps 
everybody else has liberalized and 
your good friends haven’t told you 
about it. If the liberalization is be- 
cause of an anticipated improvement 
in mortality which you can agree is 
well-founded, the quicker you move 
the better. If there is no reason for 
the liberalization except a hope for 
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improved mortality your problem is 
more difficult. Good relations with 
the agency force are very important 
indeed. On the other hand, sound 
selection standards are important 
too, so that no group of policyholders 
gets a free ride at the expense of the 
others. Each company has to decide 
for itself how competitive its under- 
writing standards should be. 

In these days of increasing costs 
various underwriting procedures are 
constantly being evaluated. If con- 
sistent with the company’s objectives 
some procedures can be eliminated 
provided the extra mortality thus 
assumed amounts to less than the 
procedure would cost. As the au- 
thors point out, the real problem is to 
estimate the cost of the extra mor- 
tality which will come from elimina- 
tion of a procedure such as inspec- 
tion reports, attending physicians’ 
statements, chest x-rays, electrocar- 
diograms, etc. 


Doctor's Statement 


Of all these procedures the most 
discussion is about attending physi- 
cians’ statements. And this discus- 
sion is not confined to home office 
underwriters. Agents and their cli- 
ents are all too frequently irritated 
by delays in obtaining these state- 
ments. Many companies have made 
studies to find out how valuable 
these statements are and the matter 
has been discussed several times be- 
fore this association. There seems to 
be no doubt that the statements are 
very much worth while underwrit- 
ingwise but we are all tempted to 
liberalize our rules because of the 
delays that seem to be inevitable. 
Would that someone somehow could 
find a way to speed them up! 

Failure to obtain an attending 
physician’s statement in an individ- 
ual case can be costly. One example 
comes readily to mind. The appli- 
cant was a successful businessman 
said by everyone to be the soul of 
honor and almost idolized by his 
associates. He was a little on the 
heavy side but there had been no 
significant change since his last ap- 
plication. The inspection report 
mentioned he had been seeing two 
specific doctors regarding his weight 
problem. The applicant didn’t ac- 
knowledge such visits. Because this 
tied in with previous information on 


build, statements were not obtained 
and the policy issued. Subsequently 
two additional policies were issued, 
in each case for the maximum under 
the company’s rules for the medical 
evidence submitted. In all a total 
of $100,000 was issued within sev- 
eral months bringing him to the 
company’s limit. The insured died 
of a circulatory condition within two 
years. It developed that he had 
visited these doctors as well as oth- 
ers many times because of hyperten- 
sion and was told he was in bad 
shape. If the attending physicians’ 
statements had been obtained, a 
great deal of trouble would have 
been avoided and a good deal of 
money would have been saved. 

This case is also a good example 
of how a fine upstanding citizen will 
set out to take an insurance com- 
pany. How he squares such a pro- 
cedure with his conscience I’m sure 
I don’t know. But let’s look at it 
from his point of view. What does 
he have to lose? The answer is, 
nothing! If he lives beyond the con- 
testable period without his lies being 
discovered, he is home free and his 
beneficiary profits. If he is discov- 
ered within the contestable period, 
he gets his premium money back 
with interest. Finally, if he dies 
within the contestable period and 
his lies are brought to light, his ben- 
eficiary gets at least what he has paid 
in and perhaps substantially more. 
Sort of a “heads he wins, tails the 
company loses” proposition. 

I suggest that this brand of anti- 
selection is more common than we 
realize as people generally have be- 
come more familar with life insur- 
ance and its operations. We must 
certainly guard against it as best we 
can. Perhaps we shouldn’t be too 
eager to waive important selection 
procedures even though we can’t put 
a definite value on the mortality 
savings they are responsible for. 





MAN OF THE YEAR 


WILLIAM B. CORNETT, director of 
sickness and accident for Prudential 
Insurance, was named 1959 Harold 
R. Gordon accident and health in- 
surance “Man of the Year” at the 
annual International Association of 
A & H Underwriters convention in 
French Lick. He is the twelfth re- 
cipient of the award. 
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CHARTERED LIFE UNDERWRITER 


PART II—BUSINESS LIFE INSURANCE—ACCIDENT & SICKNESS INSURANCE 
GROUP INSURANCE AND PENSIONS—1958 


QUESTION 6 


Most states have enacted the 
Uniform Individual Accident and 
Sickness Policy Provisions Law 
which prescribes a set of policy 
provisions for inclusion in indi- 
vidual accident and sickness in- 
surance contracts. This law 
reflects the recommendations 
promulgated in 1950 by the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. Some of the 
provisions are mandatory while 
others are optional. These pro- 
visions are called the Uniform 
Policy Provisions and were de- 
signed to replace the Standard 
Provisions of earlier laws. 

(a and b) Explain briefly the 
nature and purpose of the Uni- 
form Policy Provisions, whether 
mandatory or optional, relating 
to: 


(1) change of occupation; 


(2) cancellation of the policy by 
the insurer; 


(3) insurance with other insur- 
ers; and 


(4) relationship of earnings to 
insurance. 


(c) With respect to each of 
the matters referred to in (a and 
b), indicate the extent to which 
company practice may be more 
liberal to the insured than the 
Uniform Policy Provisions. 


Answer to Question 6 
(a and b) (1) Under the Uni- 
form Individual Accident and Sick- 


ness Policy Provisions Law a change 
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of occupation provision is an op- 
tional provision which is included 
only where the company wishes to 
provide for a reduction of benefits 
on change to a more hazardous oc- 
cupation. If included in the policy, 
the provision states, in effect, that 
if injury is sustained while the in- 
sured is engaged in a more hazard- 
ous occupation than that in which 
he was engaged when insured, the 
benefits will be reduced. However, 
the policyholder is protected to the 
extent that this reduction or “pro- 
rating” provision does not apply to 
injuries sustained while the insured 
is engaged in ordinary duties about 
his residence or in recreation. It 
also provides that if the insured does 
anything pertaining to a more haz- 
ardous occupation it must be done 
for compensation in order for the 
reduction provision to be operative. 
In addition, this optional provision 
provides that if the insured should 
change to a less hazardous occupa- 
tion, the insurer, upon receipt of 
proof of such change, will reduce the 
premium accordingly and will return 
the excess pro-rata unearned pre- 
mium from the date of change of 
occupation. 

The purpose of including a change 
of occupation provision in the policy 
is to give recognition to the increased 
risk to which the insured may be 
exposed upon changing from one to 
another, and to adjust the relation- 
ship of premiums and benefits to the 
risk assumed. 


(2) The “cancellation” provision 
is an optional one which may be 
included in a health insurance policy. 
This provision allows the insurer to 
cancel the policy at any time by giv- 
ing the insured at least a five-day 


notice of cancellation of the policy. 
It also provides that the insured may 
cancel the policy by giving written 
notice to the insurer. Such cancella- 
tion will be effective upon receipt of 
notice or on such date as is specified 
therein. If the insurer cancels, the 
pro-rata unused premium will be 
returned to the insured. Upon can- 
cellation by the insured, the earned 
premium shall be computed on the 
short-rate table filed with the insur- 
ance department. 

The purpose of such a provision 
is twofold. The premium rate at 
which insurers write ‘“cancellable” 
health insurance contemplates re- 
serving the right to discontinue cov- 
erage on individuals whose claims 
experience is such that it would have 
the effect of raising the cost of in- 
surance for all other insureds under 
the same kind of contract. Thus, the 
company may cancel to avoid exces- 
sive, (or even fraudulent) claims. 
On the other hand, the requirement 
that a five-day notice of such cancel- 
lation be given allows the insured 
an opportunity to seek comparable 
coverage during this five-day period 
without any lapse of insurance pro- 
tection. 

(3) The “other insurance’’ pro- 
vision is an optional provision per- 
taining to the purchase elsewhere of 
additional insurance covering the 
same loss as the original policy with- 
out giving written notice thereof to 
the original insurer. When the in- 
sured purchases such additional in- 
surance and fails to notify the 
insurer, the uniform law provides for 
two optional provisions which seek 
to maintain a pro-rata relationship 
between the benefits payable under 
the policy and the total amount of 

(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 
insurance purchased. The first pro- 
vision pertains to policies providing 
benefits on an expense-incurred ba- 
sis and has the effect of limiting total 
payments under all policies to the 
actual expense incurred. The second 
provision relates to benefits on an 
other than an expense-incurred ba- 
sis and maintains the principle that 
payments will be in the proportion 
that each amount of insurance bears 
to the total coverage. 


The purpose of such a provision 
is to prevent or avoid over-insurance 
and the attendant moral hazard, 
when such additional insurance is 
purchased without the original in- 
surer’s knowledge. 

(4) The relation of earnings to 
insurance provision is an optional 
provision which provides, in effect, 
for an adjustment in the amount of 
benefits on the basis of the relation- 
ship between the total amount of 
insurance coverage in all companies 
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LIFE 


to the average monthly earnings of 
the insured at the time the disability 
began or his average monthly earn- 
ings for the two-year period prior to 
disability, whichever is the greater. 
The clause has the effect of reducing 
payment under a policy containing 
such provision to the proportion of 
the benefit payable that the amount 
of average monthly wage bears to 
the total amount of insurance cov- 
erage available from all companies. 

The purpose of such a provision 
is to avoid over-insurance for the 
loss of income hazard since it is 
extremely hazardous to allow an in- 
dividual to carry a higher amount 
of disability income insurance, avail- 
able under several contracts, than 
the amount which he normally earns. 
The relation of insurance to earnings 
provision has the effect of reducing 
the moral hazard associated with 
over-insurance. 

(ce) With respect to each of the 
provisions referred to in (a and b) 
above, it is possible always for in- 
surance company practice to be more 
liberal to the insured than the uni- 
form policy provisions in that each 
of these provisions is an optional 
provision under the law. Therefore, 
to the extent that the companies do 
not exercise the option of including 
any of the provisions, they are, in 
effect, being more liberal to the in- 
sured. 

1. Specifically, with respect to 
change of occupation, a company 
may include the optional provision 
in its policies yet may not enforce 
it. Thus, no reduction in benefits 
will be made if the insured enters a 
more hazardous occupation. How- 
ever, the company will reduce his 
premium, as provided, should he 
enter a less hazardous occupation. 

2. There are many ways in which 
a company can be more liberal to 
the insured with respect to the mat- 
ter of cancellation than required by 
the uniform policy provision. In 
the first case, the company may use 
a cancellation provision but allow 
the insured a longer notice than the 
five days required in the uniform 
provision. This in effect will give 
the insured a longer period of time 
to place his insurance with another 
carrier in the event that the company 
exercises its option to cancel. It is 
also possible that the company will 
not put a cancellation provision in 
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the policy but will merely exercise 
its option not to renew the policy 
at the end of its term (usually one 
vear). This, in effect, is a liberaliza- 
tion of the cancellation provision in 
the sense that once a policy is writ- 
ten it will continue under all circum- 
stances without cancellation until the 
end of the policy term. 

Company practice becomes most 
liberal when the policy is written 
on a non-cancellable—guaranteed- 
renewable basis. In this case the 
company waives all rights of discon- 
tinuing the coverage as long as the 
insured continues to pay premiums. 
It is becoming increasingly common 
under these policies, however, for 
the company to retain the right to 
increase premiums on a class basis 
if the experience on this type of pol- 
icy justifies such an increase. 

3. Even though an “other insur- 
ance” clause may be included in the 
policy, company practice may be 
more liberal than the wording of the 
clause. For example, the company 
may not enforce the clause against 
the insured. The effect in this case, 
of course, would be exactly the same 
as if the company had left it out of 
the policy entirely. In other words, 
if the insured purchases other insur- 
ance and does not notify the com- 
pany, the original company may 
waive its right to pro-rate or other- 
wise reduce benefits available under 
the contract. 

4. Likewise, a company may either 
leave the “relationship of earnings 
to insurance” clause out of the policy 
in an attempt to liberalize its prac- 
tice or it may include the clause but 
then ignore it in its dealing with 
policyholders. If the relationship of 
earnings to insurance clause is not 
enforced, then it would be possible 
for an insured to carry insurance 
with another company which, when 
added to the initial coverage, would 
provide for monthly income benefits 
greater than his average monthly 
earnings. 

QUESTION 7 


Describe the nature and pur- 
pose of the provisions of a typical 
group life master contract with 
respect to: 

(a) a misstatement of age of 
an employe; 

(6) an assignment by a cov- 
ered employe of his group life 
certificate; 
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Looking 
to the future 


Yes, that’s what we’re all looking 
toward — a future that is both a happy 
and a prosperous one. 


But let’s not fail to look at the 
PRESENT along with the FUTURE. 


We have one of the best general 
agent’s contracts in the industry, and 
presently have openings available in 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Missouri, 
and Iowa. 


Why not check into your PRESENT 
and FUTURE at the same time? 
Write to L. J. Larson, president — 


National Guardian Life Insurance Co., 
142 East Gilman Street, Madison 3, Wis. 


(c) the determination of the 
recipient of death proceeds; and 

(d) the use of settlement op- 
tions. 


Answer to Question 7 

(a) Contrary to the situation with 
ordinary insurance where age cor- 
rection usually is accomplished 
through increase or decrease in the 
amount of insurance, a correction for 
a misstatement of age of an employe 
in group life insurance is almost al- 
ways made by an adjustment of the 
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premiums. This is possible because 
of the method of premium calcula- 
tion. 

A typical group life insurance 
master contract provision specifies 
that “an equitable adjustment of 
premiums or benefits or of both shall 
be made in the event that the age 
of a person insured has been mis- 
stated.” The contract further pro- 
vides that where age has been mis- 
stated, the arnount of insurance shall 
remain unchanged unless determined 

(Continued on the next page) 
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by a plan based on the insured’s age. 
If age is a determinant of the 
amount, then the age correction calls 
for an adjustment of insurance and 
a corresponding premium adjust- 
ment. The purpose of such an ad- 
justment is to prevent inequities to 
either the employer or the employe. 
Inasmuch as employe contributions, 
if any, are not related to age, it 
would not be fair to the employe to 
adjust the amount of insurance on 
his life if his age is misstated. An 
over-all adjustment in premium cost 
to the employer is the simplest and 
most equitable arrangement and re- 
lates the cost of insurance to the 
actual risk the company assumes. 

(b) Normally group life insur- 
ance master contracts prohibit as- 
signment by a covered employe of 
his group life certificate. A typical 
clause in the master contract pro- 
vides that “no assignment by the 
employe of the insurance under the 
policy shall be valid.” Even in the 
absence of such a clause, group life 
insurance companies tend to dis- 
courage the assignment of the group 
benefits. 

The purpose of such a provision 
in the group life master con- 
tract is traceable back to the early 
history of group insurance when em- 
ployers were particularly anxious 
that the policy proceeds would go to 
the employes’ dependents rather than 
to some other person who had legal 
title to the proceeds through an as- 
signment. (Some companies are 
willing to recognize and acknowl- 
edge a special change of beneficiary 
which in effect gives a result similar 
to assignment even though they will 
not permit a regular assignment. A 
few companies will accept a regular 
assignment under certain special cir- 
cumstances.) To allow covered em- 
ployes to assign group life benefits 
freely would tend to defeat the pur- 
pose of group insurance which is to 
provide a basic amount of life in- 
surance protection for dependents of 
the employe. The prohibition by the 
company of assignments also elim- 
inates the administrative costs of 
handling such assignments and 
therefore tends to keep insurance 
costs at a minimum. 

(c) The individual participant is 
usually given the right to designate 
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the person to receive the death pro- 
ceeds. The covered employe can 
name his wife or other individual 
beneficiary to receive the proceeds. 
It is also possible for him to name 
more than one person as beneficiary 
as well as successive or contingent 
beneficiaries, and in many cases he 
may name his estate or a trustee as 
beneficiary. 

Several types of beneficiaries, such 
as the employe’s estate, organiza- 
tions or endowments, or class desig- 
nations are either not permitted at 
all or, at least, are discouraged by 
insurance companies. Such restric- 
tions are imposed because of the 
complications and expenses of ad- 
ministering claim payments in such 
cases. Also, the employer cannot be 
named as beneficiary under any cir- 
cumstances. Such a designation is 
expressly excluded under group in- 
surance statutes. 

Occasionally the recipient of the 
death proceeds is determined inde- 
pendently of the wishes of the in- 
sured employe. This is possible 
since most companies include in their 
master contract a so-called “facility- 
of-payment”’ clause. This provision 
has two separate aspects: (1) dis- 
position of the insurance proceeds in 
the event that no designated bene- 
ficiary is living at the time of the 
insured’s death and (2) payment by 
the insurance company of at least a 
part of proceeds for last-illness and 
funeral expenses. 

The group life policy may pro- 
vide in the first case that “if at the 
death of the employe, there be no 
designated beneficiary as to all or 
a part of the insurance payable, or 
if the beneficiary does not survive 
the employe, such insurance shall be 
paid at the option of the company 
to any one of the following surviving 
relatives of the employe: wife, hus- 
band, mother, father, child or chil- 
dren ; or to the executor or adminis- 
trator of the employe.” Such a 
clause is known as a “preference 
beneficiary”’ clause and is common to 
the law of many states. 

The second part of the facility-of- 
payment clause states, in effect, that 
the insurer may reserve the right in 
the policy and employe certificate to 
pay at its option (even though a des- 
ignated beneficiary is alive and com- 
petent) a part of the insurance 
proceeds “not exceeding $250 or 


($500) to any person appearing to 
the insurer to be equitably entitled 
thereto by reason of having incurred 
funeral or other expenses incident 
to the last illness or death of the 
person insured.” The reason for in- 
cluding such provision is that this 
clause together with the preference 
beneficiary clause serves to speed up 
the settlement of death claims in 
many instances and provides for 
equitable distribution of the proceeds 
without undue delay or expense. 

The policy might also include a 
provision allowing the company to 
make periodic payments of a desig- 
nated amount, usually small, to a 
relative of a minor beneficiary or 
other person or institution which ap- 
pears to have assumed the custody 
and support of this minor benefici- 
ary. Such a provision is intended to 
facilitate the payment of the death 
proceeds to a minor or to any other 
person legally incapable of giving 
a valid release for any payment due 
under the group contract. 

(d) Group life insurance master 
contracts usually permit the use of 
settlement options in connection with 
the distribution of the proceeds al- 
though most group life insurance 
benefits are paid as a lump-sum. 
Because of the small amounts of in- 
surance usually provided under 
group life, the lump-sum settlement 
arrangement is generally more suit- 
able. Where the amount of insurance 
is small, a settlement option spread- 
ing the proceeds over a lifetime or 
other long period of time would pro- 
vide amounts of income which would 
be insignificant and which would, be 
extremely expensive for the com- 
pany to administer. 

However, there has been a defi- 
nite tendency toward increasing the 
amount of insurance under group 
contracts and with it, increased use 
of settlement options under these 
contracts. Two types of settlement 
options are offered by practically all 
group life insurance companies and 
three other types of options are 
sometimes available. The two op- 
tions most generally found are the 
“fixed period instalment option” 
wherein the proceeds are paid in 
equal instalments periodically, in- 
cluding both principal and interest 
over a fixed period of years, and the 
“fixed amount instalment option” 
which provides for the payment of 
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instalments of a selected amount un- 
til the principal sum is exhausted 
with interest being credited annually 
on the unpaid balance of the pro- 
ceeds. 


In addition, some companies offer 
a “life-income option” guaranteeing 
the payment of equal instalments for 
the lifetime of the beneficiary if 
living past the period certain ; a_ “life 
annuity option” which permits the 
beneficiary to use the proceeds to 
purchase a life annuity at a slight 
discount from the regular rates in 
effect at the time of settlement; and 
the “interest deposit option” which 
provides that the proceeds may be 
left with the company with interest 
payable periodically to the benefici- 
ary for lifetime or for a specified 
period, with the principal payable at 
the end of the specified period. Typ- 
ically the terms of the option and 
the rates of benefits are not set forth 
in the master contract or the cer- 
tificate but instead it is provided 
that the terms and amounts shall 
be those customarily in use for set- 
tlement of group life proceeds at 
the time the option is selected. 

The purpose of providing for the 
use of settlement options for the 
group life insurance proceeds is to 
give recognition to the advantages 
of permitting the insurance company 
to retain proceeds of an insurance 
policy to be paid out to a beneficiary 
under some plan of instalments. If 
the amount of insurance under a 
group policy is sufficiently large, 
then all the advantages associated 
with settlement options under an 
ordinary life policy would be availa- 
ble with respect to the proceeds of 
the group life insurance policy. Fre- 
quently the amount of group life 
insurance is included in the pro- 
gramming of an insured’s estate 
along with other existing insurance, 
and it is felt that this additional 
degree of flexibility should be availa- 
ble for using the group life insurance 
proceeds to their greatest advantage 
for the insured’s dependents. 


QUESTION 8 


Contrast (1) group term, (2) 
group level premium, and (3) 
group paid-up life insurance, 
with respect to: 

(a) the manner in which the 
employer’s contribution to the 
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Our New Western Office... 
to Better Serve Life Companies 
in the 13 Western States 


North American Re’s “In Person” service to life insurance 
companies takes on new coast-to-coast meaning with the 
opening of our western regional office. Now, for the 

first time, one of our experienced executives is located in 
San Francisco to assist in solving the many reinsurance prob- 
lems of life companies in the great West. 


We are pleased to welcome Assistant Vice President 
Herbert B. Marsh to his new post as manager of this office. 
Herb is a westerner with a thorough knowledge 

of the operating problems of western life companies, 

and brings to his new position a strong background in 
sales and administration. His availability in San Francisco 
spells more frequent, helpful contact with our clients... 
assures greater continuity and faster, more economical 
handling over the entire range of reinsurance services 
provided by North American Re to its hundreds of client 
companies the nation over. 


Our thanks to the growing number of life company clients 
who have made these expanded services and this new 
western facility possible. We cordially invite you to visit 
Mr. Marsh at our new location, 400 Montgomery Street, 
or call him at EXbrook 7-5294. 
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plan is determined (assume that 
the plan is contributory) ; 

(b) the taxability to the cov- 
ered employes under Federal in- 
come tax regulations of employer 
contributions; and 

(c) the continuation of life 
insurance protection after term- 
ination of employment. 


by both the gross premium payable 
for the plan and the portion of the 
premium which is contributed by the 
employes. The employer pays the 
excess of the gross premium over 
employe contributions. The gross 
premium is determined on the basis 
of the age distribution of the em- 
ployes, the amounts of insurance and 
any additional loading factor. From 
these calculations an average pre- 
mium per employe is then deter- 
mined. Under a contributory plan 


Answer to Question 8 
(a) (1) Under a group term 
plan of group life insurance the em- 


ployer’s contribution is determined (Continued on page 46) 
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Mental Health Insurance 


JOHN D. PORTERFIELD, M.D. 
Deputy General 
U. S. Public Health Service 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 


EMBERS OF MY trade sometimes 
Mreter to the broad fields of 
medicine as the healing arts. There 
is much of history in this phrase, 
about which we have not the time 
to talk just now. But I know that 
the word healing got in there be- 
cause the members of the medical 
trade are against suffering just like 
preachers are against sin. 

We doctors like to have help in 
our fight against suffering. Organi- 
zations such as Group Health In- 
surance, which provide financial pro- 
tection against the cost of illness, 
certainly reduce mental suffering 
about money, which people other- 
wise experience as their savings are 
wiped out by costs of sickness. This 
particular organization has a com- 
mendable history of pioneering in 
new forms of voluntary health in- 
surance protection. For example, 
its recent efforts to develop a feasible 
method for prepaying the costs of 
dental care have attracted consider- 
able attention, 


Larger Problem 


Now Group Health Insurance is 
going to study a larger problem of 
mental suffering. It will carry out 
a demonstration study to obtain data 
on the costs of providing health in- 
surance for mental ills, using as its 
study area a cross-section of its cli- 
entele. 

Public agencies, management and 
labor have all worked toward pro- 
viding mental health services for the 
groups with which they are con- 
cerned. In New York services of 
this sort are provided in varying de- 
grees for State employees, employees 
of certain companies and through 
clinics operated by such labor groups 
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as the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union. However, the 
problems of mental illness are so 
vast that we have not yet succeeded 
in making even a good beginning 
on case finding and treatment, par- 
ticularly early case finding and 
early treatment. 

In fact, the problem of mental ill- 
ness is so widespread that there 
are very few families in the United 
States which have not at some time 
been faced with the problem in 
one of their own members. Every- 
one, therefore has a personal interest 
in the massive problem of these dis- 
eases: the illnesses and disorders 
which ravage our most character- 
istic human attributes of mind and 
behavior. 


Heavy Burden 


It is important to emphasize again 
what you already know: that the 
burden of mental illness is one of 
the heaviest burdens of ill health 
under which this nation suffers. 
I am not thinking only or pri- 
marily of the patients in mental hos- 
pitals; the three-quarters of a mil- 
lion people presently confined to 
these institutions are certainly a 
large group and constitute a very 
substantial drain on our resources. 
But this institutionalized population 
is only a very small part of the total 
number of individual human beings 
in the United States who suffer from 
a mental illness sufficiently serious 
to need treatment. 

Surveys have estimated that this 
latter group comprises about 6% of 
the population, or close to ten mil- 
lion people. These surveys, by the 
way, one done in Baltimore and the 
other in Tennessee, as well as a 
study made on Selective Service 
registrants, seem to confirm each 
other and thus give a pretty sound 
estimate of the extent of the prob- 
lem of mental illness. 


Fortunately during recent years 
we have begun to see some progress. 
During the past several years there 
has been a considerable increase in 
the number of psychiatrists, clinical 
psychologists, psychiatric nurses and 
social workers, many of them trained 
with funds made available under the 
National Mental Health Act. 

Research into the cause, treatment 
and prevention of mental diseases 
has received increasing support and 
stimulus. Out of this work new 
knowledge is emerging about the 
structure and functioning of the 
brain and central nervous system, 
about techniques in treating the 
mentally ill, and about preventive 
measures. 

The growth of community mental 
health facilities represents another 
great area of progress. Public and 
voluntary agencies, health and wel- 
fare groups at all levels, have con- 
tributed substantially to this new 
look at mental health services. All 
of these are based on pre-admission 
services and a close relationship 
among the mental health services in 
the community, and between these 
services and the mental hospitals. 


New Departure ‘ 


Another new departure in local 
mental health service is the estab- 
lishment of such facilities as day and 
night hospitals. The day hospital 
provides the patient with eight or 
ten hours of supervised care and 
permits him to return to his home at 
night. This arrangement makes it 
possible for the patient to remain in 
close touch with his family and, at 
the same time, offers the benefit of 
sustained professional care. The 
night hospital, as the name implies, 
operates during the night hours, en- 
abling the patient to receive the 
treatment he needs without giving 
up his employment. Additionally, 

(Continued on the next page) _ 
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Mental Iliness—Continued 


day and night hospital arrange- 
ments can be most helpful to the 
patient on the mend in his transi- 
tion back into community life. 

Such services, of course, also 
imply arrangements for case-finding 
and referral to psychiatric service, 
the existence of child and adult guid- 
ance clinics, out-patient clinics and 
psychiatric wards in community gen- 
eral hospitals. All of these can sig- 
nificantly reduce the number of 
patients who are admitted to mental 
institutions by preventing the pro- 
gression of the illness to the point 
where institutionalization would be 
necessary. 


Administrative Research 


One of the matters for which we 
shall be called upon to develop solu- 
tions in the near future is how these 
mental health programs shall be or- 
ganized and administered. And one 
of the functions of the Federal ap- 
propriation for mental health ac- 
tivities is to develop the criteria, 
through administrative research, 
which will enable future mental 
health programs to operate on a 
sound base. 

In this connection, Group Health 
Insurance, Incorporated, of New 
York proposed late in 1958 a proj- 
ect which would study the question 


of whether a voluntary health in- 
surance agency could provide cer- 
tain specified types of psychiatric 
treatment to its beneficiaries and to 
determine the added cost of such a 
program in combination with more 
conventional types of health insur- 
ance. 

As you know, over the past two 
decades the growth, both as to num- 
bers served and services rendered, 
of voluntary health insurance pro- 
grams has been a major feature of 
American life. These programs, be- 
sides easing the specific burdens of 
medical crisis, have had a generally 
stabilizing social effect by providing 
means whereby the impact of major 
illness on other members of the 
family is abated or eliminated alto- 
gether. These gains come through 
both the direct planned economic 
protection against impoverishment 
by heavy medical expenses, and the 
peace of mind which such security 
brings not only to the patient him- 
self, but to his family and friends. 
If the impact of physical illness on 
others can be likened to the spread- 
ing effects of a stone tossed into a 
pond, all the more so for the impact 
of psychiatric illness. 

One notable gap in this develop- 
ment has been that until very re- 
cently, there has been no prepayment 
coverage of mental illness, at least 
not in the United States. There are 
many reasons for this, some extend- 
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ing far back in history and some 
rooted in irrational biases and fears, 
Also, at a purely practical and cur- 
rent level, the extension of coverage 
to include mental illness has been 
inhibited by a lack of knowledge, on 
a sound actuarial basis, of how much 
service would be required under 
various specific conditions. Factors 
such as the severity and duration of 
some mental illnesses have intensi- 
fied this problem. Too, the insura- 
bility of mental illness could not be 
assessed unless and until adequate, 
and adequately organized, services 
became available. 


More Research 


The Group Health Insurance 
project aims to study these matters 
sharing the cost with the United 
States Public Health ~ Service, 
through the grant mechanism of the 
Mental Health Project Grants pro- 
gram, which is directed by law to 
provide support for studies in new 
and improved’ methods, including 
administration, for the care, treat- 
ment and rehabilitation of the 
mentally ill. The results will be of 
direct interest to other insuring 
agents who will be able to utilize 
the findings as guidelines. Such de- 
velopments should do much to fa- 
cilitate the extension of voluntary 
health insurance to mental illness. 

We must all realize that the suc- 
cess of this project in terms of dis- 
covering what the costs of mental 
health insurance might be, as well 
as in evaluating what this kind of 
insurance might contribute to the 
mental health of the benefiicaries, 
depends on intelligent referral of 
everyone needing service. 

A good deal of the responsibility 
for this referral will rest upon those 
of you who are members of person- 
nel departments, shop stewards, and 
other key people representing labor 
and management. Early case find- 
ing will of course produce maximum 
benefits at minimum cost and, con- 
versly, referral of cases not needing 
service will produce zero benefits at 
substantial cost. This important 
question is one to which no doubt 
everyone has given a good deal of 
thought. The effectiveness of ear!y 
case finding is also of major concern 
to the Public Health Service, be- 
cause of its relation to the total com- 
munity cost of mental illness. 
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Sometimes, of course, mental de- 
terioration or disorder is very plain 
to see in a work associate or in an 
acquaintance of long standing be- 
cause one has a standard of previous 
behavior with which to compare. 
ut when this is not the case it may 
be difficult for even a technologically 
competent person to tell from casual 
association the difference between 
normal behavior of a highly indivi- 
dualistic person and the mildly ab- 
normal behavior of a more con- 
iormistic person. Faced with this 
problem, I would suggest that all 
of you might start thinking about 
the mental health of your work as- 
sociates in terms of three common 
types of abnormal behavior which 
often serve as tip-offs, sometimes 
called the three A’s: Alcoholism, 
Absenteeism, and Accidents. These 
three types of behavior are simul- 
taneously disruptive to an industrial 
organization and _ characteristically 
symptomatic of many underlying 
types of mental illness, They are 
certainly not the only things you 
folks are looking for: chronic 
worker complaints and grievances, 
problems of morale, emotional dis- 
organization, and reaction to do- 
mestic stress can also serve as clues. 
But beginning with some simple 
things like the three A’s should not 
only be a good way to start in itself 
but also help the leaders to learn to 
recognize the less definite behavior 
manifestations which can be used 
as indications of need for mental 
therapy. 


Other Gains 


Besides the more or less direct 
purposes of the project, our De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare will realize important gains 
from this study. As _ Secretary 
Flemming has pointed out, “A fully 
effective attack on mental illness re- 
quires . . . much greater effort to 
keep mental and emotional disorders 
from developing to the point where 
a mental hospital is the only answer.” 
And then, in speaking of the Group 
Health Insurance—National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health Project, he 
described it as “. . . a development 
which, if it determined that protec- 
tion against mental illness in volun- 
tary health programs was feasible, 
would go a long way toward en- 
couraging people with incipient 

{Continued on the next page) 
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Mental Iliness—Continued 


mental or emotional disorders to ob- 
tain competent professional advice 
and assistance before their illness 
reached a serious state.” 

In summary, we hope that insur- 
ance coverage of this type may be de- 
veloped and that it would make pos- 
sible the following gains: 

1) Encourage diagnosis and treat- 
ment in the earlier stages of mental 
illness, when prognosis is most fa- 
vorable and treatment most effective. 
This, in turn, would tend to lessen 
the load on State hospitals and other 
community facilities which are al- 
ready heavily burdened. 

2) Help identify mental illness as 
part of the general health problem 
and as a treatable problem not neces- 
sarily requiring hospitalization. 

3) Be of broad educational value 
because of its emphasis on short- 
term treatment. 

While brief hospitalization (to 
provide continuity of treatment 
where medically indicated) is to be 
included in the coverage of this pro- 
gram, the major focus lies in study- 


ing the insurability of outpatient am- 
bulatory illnesses. 

At the meeting of the American 
Medical Association, Dr. Gunderson, 
the outgoing President, remarked on 
the fact that medicine and voluntary 
health insurance were indispensable 
to each other. It might well be that 
this study which is being initiated 
will help bring mental health serv- 
ices into the orbit of this indispen- 
sable relationship. 


FEDERAL TAX BILL 


THE LIFE INSURANCE Income Tax- 
ation Bill came out of a Joint House- 
Senate conference committee re- 
cently with the amount which the 
industry will pay set at about $500,- 
000,000. This is the figure the 
Senate provisions would collect 
compared with the approximately 
$545,000,000 which the original 
House bill would have collected on 
1958 income. The bill has been 
signed into law by the President. 


COMMISSIONERS 


F. BRITTON MCCONNELL, a Republi- 
can, has been reappointed insurance 
commissioner of California by Dem- 
ocratic Governor Edmund Brown 
for a four-year term. Mr. McCon- 
nell had continued in his office after 
the expiration of his term while the 
governor decided on the appoint- 
ment. No delay is expected in ob- 
taining confirmation by the state. 

W. J. Dawson, Aberdeen, has 
been appointed insurance commis- 
sioner of South Dakota succeeding 
D. E. Mitchell, whose term expired 
June 30. Mr. Dawson held the post 
twenty-two years ago. 


TV ADVERTISING 


THE TELEVISION Bureau of Adver- 
tising, Inc., has made public its 
product classification list. Among 
the top one hundred advertisers for 
all television last year, there was one 
life insurance company. This is the 
Prudential, which ranked #49. 
Procter & Gamble topped the list of 
television spenders. 
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THE CHANGING ECONOMY 


ORSON H. HART 
Economist and Second Vice President 
New York Life ~ 


WILL piscuss here life insurance 
I: a changing economy. We are 
all aware that economic conditions, 
both national and world wide, are 
undergoing spectacular changes in 
many ways. The advances and dis- 
coveries of organized research are 
rearranging our daily lives for us. 
Many of us earn our livings in 
occupations that were hithertofore 
non-existent. Almost all of us make 
regular use of products that were 
unknown even a decade ago. And 
quite a few of us are alive today 
because of medical advances of the 
last twenty-five years. 

Just to illustrate quickly how 
much of the U. S. economy has 
changed in twenty-five years here 
are a few broad statistics for the 
years 1933 and 1958. 


Population : 
Total 
% Unemployed 
Gross Private Fixed Investment 
FRB Index of Indust. prod. 
(1947-49 = 100) 


Gross National Product 


Life Insurance: 
Sales 
In Force 


Within the working lifetime of 
most of us who are here today the 
U. S. economy has moved from 
what appeared to be perpetual de- 
pression to what many think now 
for all practical purposes is perpet- 
ual prosperity. When I ventured 
into the world of business in 1937 
jobs were considerably scarcer than 
the young men and women looking 
for them. Today business regularly 
recruits trainees at the colleges and 
graduate schools, bidding for the 
services of those young people with 
teams of professional personnel men 
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and women who visit the campuses 
every year for this purpose. 

Yes, the economy has changed, 
and against this background I have 
been asked to talk about the life 
insurance business, with particular 
reference to the investment side of 
it. I need not discuss the close inter- 
dependence of our sales and invest- 
ment activities. And I could easily 
expound upon the tremendous fu- 
ture potential for insurance sales, 
as indicated by all the statistics of 
population, gross national product 
and other economic signposts. In- 
stead, I have decided to discuss a 
new trend in our business that has 
provoked some thought recently 
among officers of our companies. 

How are we doing in the invest- 
ment side of our business? Briefly, 
we are faring well. The demand for 
capital has been maintained at a 


high level now for several years 


and our investment yields probably 
will rise moderately again in 1958, 


Let us look first at what the prin- 
cipal sources of asset growth are, 
and how they have been developed 
over the years. Tracing back into 
the history of our business you will 
find that even when we opened our 
counters to the public a fairly ad- 
vanced concept of life insurance 
had been developed. The early 
theoreticians knew that sales of life 
insurance would lead to the accu- 
mulation of investment funds, the 
earnings on which would help to 
meet the cost of insurance to policy 
owners. And that indeed is what 
has happened. First, we sold insur- 
ance and created an expanding 
market for it. Then, as our sales 
grew our premiums came in faster 
than our claims, and so the sales did 
lead to the accumulation of invest- 
ment funds. This was a slow proc- 
ess to be sure, requiring perhaps 
fifty years before the growth of 
assets became a real force in the 
economy, but the process was steady 





1933 


126 million 
9.4 
$ 3 billion 


37 
$56 billion 


$11 billion 
$98 billion 


as they have each year since 1947, 
However, some major changes in 
the structure of the sources of the 
investment funds of life insurance 
companies now seem to be under 
way. The annual asset growth of 
our business, which creates the net 
investment funds we furnish the cap- 
ital market, is not increasing at the 
rate it was a few years ago. This is 
a significant change in the pattern 
of our business and as well-informed 
sales and advertising executives you 
will be interested to know more 
about it. 


1958 


174 million 
2.9 


$57 billion (2nd quarter annual rate ) 


137 (Sept.) 

$440 billion (3rd quarter annual 
rate, est.) 

$ 72 billion (est.) 

$500 billion (est.) 


and persistent. New kinds of poli- 
cies from time to time gave impetus 
to the growth of assets, particularly 
the large-scale entry into the group 
annuity field in the 1920’s. Year 
by year our investment funds grew, 
and in due course life insurance 
became the leading thrift institution 
in the United States. 

Well, as the investment side of 
our business expanded, a second 
source of income was created for 
us, namely investment income, and 
so we became tied into the over-all 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Changing Economy—Continued 


economy at another point. We be- 
came full-fledged savings institu- 
tions, drawing funds into our 
treasuries through premiums and 
investment income and returning 
them to the economy through bene- 
fit payments and the purchase of 
new investments. By the turn of 
the century the life insurance com- 
panies were a leading source of 
capital for industry, and a major 
source of funds to the capital 


market. Before the United States 
was really a world power our busi- 
ness attained a position of pre-emi- 
nence in the financial community, 
and we have enhanced that posi- 
tion as we have widened our in- 
vestment activities over the past 
fifty years. 

Statistics compiled by the Life 
Insurance Association of America 
indicate that last year the U. S. 
life companies provided about 13% 
of the net savings furnished the 
American economy through the 











Increasingly Important 


The importance of the training required to earn the designa- 
tion of Chartered Life Underwriter—symbolized by this key 
—is very definitely growing year by year. One indication of 
this is the growth in paid memberships in the American So- 
ciety—from 2,264 in 1950 to 4,718 at the close of the 


1957-58 year. 


There are many other indications of the increasing im- 
portance of the degree: various measurements of what hap- 
pens to these who become C.L.U.s, the growing number of 
candidates who pass examinations, the ever-larger group of 
individuals who are studying to prepare for the C.L.U. ex- 


aminations, etc. 


Doesn’t the increasing importance of this professional des- 
ignation suggest to you that it would be worth your while to 
explore what C.L.U. study might do for you? You can get 
more information about C.L.U. activity in your community 
through your local life underwriters association. 


Bankers Ye COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 





capital market. In earlier postwar 
years, when other sources of savings 
were temporarily dried up, the pro- 
portion rose as high as 35%. 
Roughly $5 billion of net new 
funds are now made available to the 
economy by life insurance com- 
panies each year. 

Thus we have grown and pros- 
pered over the years. As the econ- 
omy grew, our sales grew; and as 
our sales grew, so did our funds 
for investment and the income they 
produced. Shortly after the end of 
World War II the insurance side 
of our business, as reflected in the 
combined statements of the major 
U. S. companies, was producing 
about $1.6 billion annually for in- 
vestment, this being the excess of 
premiums over cash benefit pay- 
ments (including dividends), ex- 
penses, and taxes. This means that 
for the entire U. S. life business 
probably somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of $1.8 billion or more was 
being drawn into the investment 
markets annually from our insur- 
ance operations. Our investment 
operations were producing about 
$1.5 billion, and our asset growth 
net of capital gains and losses was 
about $3.3 billion. This was roughly 
the amount we were investing each 
year, and as you can see, it came 
in somewhat larger volume from 
the insurance than the investment 
side of our business. 


Nothing Fixed 


Company officers who have fol- 
lowed the cash generation of the 
insurance side of our business over 
the years know that there is nothing 
certain or fixed about this source 
investment funds. We expect wide 
variations in the flow of funds 
from the insurance side of our busi- 
ness. Nevertheless, it may come as 
a surprise to you to know that for 
the last five years there has been 
a steady decline in the excess of 
premiums over cash benefit pay- 
ments, expenses, and taxes, and 
there is little evidence that this 
trend will reverse itself in the near 
future. In 1957 the U. S. com- 
panies generated onlv about $1.1 
billion of investment funds from 
their insurance operations, about 
40% decline from ten years ago 
despite the fact that the companies 
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var in the meantime have approximately 
ugs doubled in size. 
ro- The trends of which I speak are 
%. clearly evident when you compare 
ew our asset growth as an industry 
the with our investment income. Ten 
m- years ago our investment income 
accounted for about half of our net 
‘OS- asset increase. Last year our in- 
‘on- vestment income accounted for 
| as roughly 75% of our net asset in- 
nds crease. As savings institutions we 
hey continue to draw funds into the 
| of capital market from  nonbank 
side sources, a highly important function 
the in these days of large scale Govern- 
ajor ment deficits, with mounting de- 
cing fense expenditures still to come. 
in- The insurance side of our business, 
s of however, is declining as a source of 
pay- new capital. 
ex- 
that Why Decline? HEAR... 
ness 2 : ‘ 
igh- Now why has this decline oc- 
ain curred ? No doubt the tremendous i B B L 
siti increase in sales in recent years oa Se hog 
linia. and the expenses incidental thereto 
vail are responsible in part for this SE B 
os change in the volume of savings we 
ate are producing through our sales 
ea efforts. To the extent that this 
ghly accounts for the trend, a reversal 
pee will occur in due course as the new 
came policies become established and re- HOW group insurance and pension plans can produce their most 
Biss serves accumulate _ thereon. The fitable effect. @ H hit to {eo 
a change we are seeing is however PY e effect. ow much it means to managemen ploy 
more fundamental than this. We really do understand their group benefits. m How this understanding 
are selling policies today which ; 
generate fewer dollars of premiums carries over to employees’ families. m See it all... show it all to 
 fol- att Se ee a — important clients...through the powerful, forty minute, full-color 
f the ness ten years ago. Furthermore,a sound movie, ‘“The Lifetime Look.’’ m Arrange to see this film and 
I 
thing ae rosea _ Ratan show it. Call our local office today. Connecticut General Life Insurance 
ource of matured policies is being left Company, Hartford. 
wide with the companies for continued 
funds investment by us. In 1947, 24% 
teat. | chimaia-petecite were ieGbawii abe CONNECTICUT GENERAL @@35 
ne as companies under one settlement op- 
at for tion or another. Last year the pro- 
been portion was down to 14%. Again 
ss of funds accumulated by policy owners annuity business, all but wrenched capital market will depend to an 
pay- and left on deposit with the com- from our grasp by the tax advan- increasing extent upon the invest- 
and panies in the past are now being tages now accorded independent ment yield we can earn. 
- this withdrawn on an increasing scale. trustees. Like all business enterprises we 
> near In 1947, less than $400 million of All this points to the likelihood must accommodate ourselves to the 
com such past accumulations were with- that investment income is going to demands of the market place. As I 
$1.1 drawn by policy owners. Last year be an increasingly important source view the volume of sales we have 
from $900 million were withdrawn. The of asset growth to the life insurance built up since the end of World 
about policy dividend scales of most com- companies over the next several War II, I find myself deeply im- 
Ss ago panies have risen considerably. years, and that the volume of sav- pressed with the alertness, the 
panies Then there is the important group ings we can make available to the (Continued on page 82) 
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C.L.U. Questions—from page 37 

the contribution for each employe is 
a fixed amount subject to statutory 
limitation, (usually $.60 per month 
per thousand of insurance). The 
remainder of the average rate per 
thousand of insurance beyond the 
individual employe’s contribution is 
the amount that the employer pays. 
However, the employer’s contribu- 
tion may be reduced later by any 
dividends payable under the con- 
tract. They would represent a direct 
reduction of his portion of the pre- 
mium. 

(2) Under a group level premium 
plan of group life insurance, the 
employer’s contribution to the plan 
can be set at any amount. Since 
the plan is a contributory one, the 
total premium cost is shared by the 
employer and the employe in an 
agreed upon proportion. As is the 
case with the group term insurance, 
the employer will receive any divi- 
dends paid as an offset against his 
contribution. 

Normally, Federal income tax 
treatment of the premiums is a de- 
termining factor as to the distribu- 
tion of employer-employe contribu- 
tions. In a non-qualified plan the 
employer’s contribution is primarily 
applied toward the purchase of the 
term insurance and any excess is 
allocated toward the permanent in- 
surance (such excess being taxable 
income to the employe). 

However, if a level premium 
group permanent plan is qualified 
as a pension plan, employe contribu- 
tions to qualified group permanent 
plans are allocated first toward the 
cost of current term insurance and 
the balance if any is allocated to the 
annuity reserve (permanent insur- 
ance). Conversely, the employer’s 
contribution is allocated primarily 
toward the cost of the annuity re- 
serve. 

(3) Under a group paid-up life 
insurance contract, the Federal in- 
come tax treatment is again the de- 
ciding factor in determining the 
contribution by the employer and 
employe. Under the group paid-up 
insurance contract the employes pay 
all of the cost of the permanent fea- 
ture of the insurance and the em- 
ployer pays for the current term in- 
surance. The employer is also 
entitled to any dividends paid under 
the contract. There is no statutory 
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limitation on the amount of employe 
contribution for group paid-up in- 
surance. 

(b) (1) Under a group renew- 
able term life insurance contract, the 
employers’ premium contributions 
are not taxable income to the em- 
ployes under the Federal income tax 
regulations. Premiums paid for 
group life insurance by an employer 
are not considered taxable income to 
employes even though the employes 
designate the beneficiaries and may 
convert to permanent life insurance 
upon termination of employment. 
Since the great mass of wage 
earners are now subject to Federal 
income tax payments, there are sub- 
stantial advantages to them in re- 
ceiving group insurance benefits on 
a non-taxable basis rather than re- 
ceiving a cash wage increase subject 
to taxation. 

(2) Under the group level pre- 
mium life insurance contract, the 
taxability of the employer’s contri- 
butions to the employe depends 
upon the qualification or non-quali- 
fication of the insurance as a pension 
plan under the Federal income tax 
law. For a group level premium 
contract, which is not used to fund 
a qualified pension plan, the em- 
ployes are required to include as 
current taxable income any employer 
payment toward the cost of perma- 
nent insurance. Under the rule the 
entire premium for any permanent 
form of insurance is taxable to the 
employe except to the extent that it 
is contributed by the employe him- 
self and except to the extent that is 
forfeitable in case of subsequent sep- 
aration from service. 

If the group level premium plan 
is used to fund a qualified pension 
plan, only that portion of the em- 
ployer’s contribution for term in- 
surance is taxable as current income 
to the employe, and the employer’s 
contribution for the permanent in- 
surance is not taxable. 

(3) Under a group paid-up life 
insurance policy only that portion of 
the premium for the permanent por- 
tion, less the employe’s contribution 
applicable thereto, is considered tax- 
able income to the employe. Under 
the group paid-up form the employes 
pay all of the cost of the permanent 
feature and the employer pays for 
the current term insurance and, 
therefore, there is no tax to the em- 


ploye for the employer’s contribu- 
tion since it is used entirely to buy 
the term insurance. 

(ce) (1) Under the group renew- 
able term insurance contract, if an 
employe ceases to have coverage 
under the group policy because of 
termination of employment, he is 
entitled to purchase from the insurer, 
without evidence of insurability, an 
individual policy of life insurance 
without disability or other supple- 
mentary benefits. This right of con- 
version is subject to _ several 
conditions, namely (i) that the ap- 
plication for the individual policy 
must be made and the first premium 
paid to the insurer within thirty-one 
days after the termination of em- 
ployment; (ii) that the new policy 
may be on any one of the forms, ex- 
cept term insurance, then customar- 
ily issued by the insurer at the age 
and for the amount applied for ; (iii) 
that the individual policy shall not 
be for an amount in excess of the 
amount of life insurance which the 
employe held prior to termination ; 
(iv) that the premium on the new 
policy shall be at the insurer’s cus- 
tomary rate applicable to the form 
and amount of the individual policy, 
to the class of risk to which such 
employe then belongs and to the age 
attained on the effective date of in- 
surance, 

Upon termination of employment, 
in some cases, such as at retirement, 
the employer may continue all or 
part of the term insurance for the 
employe for a fixed or indefinite 
period of time and if the employer 
decides that he will carry only a 
part of the term insurance, the em- 
ploye may then convert the remain- 
ing amount to a permanent form of 
insurance under the conditions out- 
lined above. 

(2) Under the group level pre- 
mium form of group life insurance, 
upon termination of employment the 
terminating employe has the right to 
take paid-up insurance and in some 
cases may take the cash surrender 
value. The amount of the with- 
drawal benefit is typically based on 
the full policy reserve less a sur- 
render charge, although the surren- 
der charge, usually applicable only 
for the first five or ten years after 
the group policy is issued, may be 
absorbed by the employer. Paid-uy 
benefits customarily are furnished ai 
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net premium rates. In addition the 
employe has the privilege of con- 
verting the difference between his 
previous amount of insurance under 
the group plan and the reduced 
paid-up insurance available on sep- 
aration to an individual contract un- 
der the usual group conversion 
privilege as outlined in (c) (1). If 
the employe prefers he may continue 
the insurance beyond termination of 
employment on a level premium ba- 
sis for the full amount provided un- 
der the group policy. In this case he 
will have to pay the level premium 
applicable for the full amount of 
ordinary life insurance at his at- 
tained age. 

(3) Under the group paid-up 
form of group insurance the em- 
ploye may, upon termination of em- 
ployment, continue the life insurance 
protection as paid-up insurance to 
the extent that such insurance has 
actually been paid for during his 
membership in the group. In addi- 
tion the employe may convert any 
or all of his discontinuing term in- 
surance to an individual contract 
subject to the usual rules applicable 
to group term conversion. In cases 
where the paid-up values are so 


small that the cash value option is 


automatic, the employe is eligible to 
convert the difference between the 
total amount of his group insurance 
and the cash value of his paid-up 
coverage, or, in some cases, the full 
amount of the group insurance. 


QUESTION 9 

(a and b) (1) Distinguish 
between a “career average” and 
“final average” type of benefit 
for formula, illustrating in terms 
of a formula providing 1% of 
compensation per year of service. 
(2) Indicate, with reasons, 
whether the “final average” type 
of formula would be appropriate 
for each of the following funding 
media: 

(i) individual contract pension 
trust; 

(ii) deferred group annuity; 

(iii deposit administration 
group annuity; and 

(iv) self-administered trusteed 
plan. 

(c) Explain briefly the types 
of vesting provisions that may be 
found in pension plans, classify- 
ing the provisions with respect to 
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CROWN LIFE OF CANADA'S 


new P/S rates 


make Executive Whole Life the finest 
Guaranteed Rate Plan available to your clients 





Look at these rates* ... 
Age 25 Age 35 
$12.59 $17.64 








Plus P/S $7.50 annually per policy. regardless of amount 


Age 45 
$26.49 





Age 55 
$41.55 








Crown's new... All new... 


Executive Preferred Life now gives the “Par” 
buyer—bargain rates and low continuing cost 

















Look at these rates* 
Age 25 Age 35 Age 45 Age 55 
Initial $13.35 $18.63 $28.45 $45.32 

Ultimate 
in 3 years| $15.60 | $21.07 | $30.74 | $47.23 
3raYear Div. 

(not guaranteed} $ 2.35 $ 2.72 $ 3.71 $ 5.85 
Plus P/S $7.50 annually per policy regardless of amount. 














Commissions... 





Crown gives the best value to the consumer, including 
fair and equitable commission remuneration to 
ensure the client of continuing service and counsel. 


Save time... 


Call Crown First 
Either contact your General Agent 
or send in this coupon 


When it’s new | 


| TO BROKERAGE DEVELOPMENT DEPT. 
CROWN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 




















in town 120 Bloor St. East, Toronto, Canada 
. Please send me the Brokerage Life Kit; in- 
e+e ff COMES | cluding your full P/S Rate Book. 
from Name 
CROWN ! “= 
*$25,000 minimum City Province 
FE een eee J 
the time, amount, and form of years of credited service. For ex- 


vesting. 


Answer to Question 9 

(a and b) (1) The “career aver- 
age” type of benefit formula pro- 
vides that each employe is to be 
credited with an annual benefit at 
retirement equal to a specified per- 
centage of average annual compensa- 
tion multiplied by the number of 


ample, assuming a 1% career aver- 
age formula, an employe with an 
average annual compensation of 
$7,500 and 30 years of service would 
be credited with an annual retire- 
ment benefit of $2,250. ($7,500 times 
1% times 30.) 

The “final average” type of for- 
mula bases the benefits on average 

(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 

earnings for the last five or ten years 
preceding retirement. Under normal 
circumstances, this type of formula 
will produce an earnings base higher 
than that of the career average, since 
most employes reach the peak of 
their earnings in the years immedi- 
ately preceding their retirement. 
Again, assuming 1%, but on a final 
average type of benefit formula for 
the same individual, and assuming 
further that his average earnings for 
the last five years were $9,000, his 


annual benefit at retirement would 
be equal to $2,700. ($9,000 time 
1% times 30.) 

(2) (i) The “final average” type 
of benefit formula would not be ap- 
propriate to use in funding an indi- 
vidual contract pension trust. Typ- 
ically, either a retirement annuity or 
a retirement income policy is used 
to provide benefits under an individ- 
ual contract pension trust, with one, 
or more, such policies being pur- 
chased on the lives of eligible em- 
ployes. 
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Among many sales aids provided by the Equitable 
Life of Iowa are these Sales Kits covering four major 
needs. Each has been field-tested and proved for its 
effectiveness. The field associate who really uses 
these Sales Kits is a long way on the Right Road 

to success as a Career Life Underwriter. 
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Since these policies are generally 
issued only in units of $5, or $10 
of monthly income at retirement, the 
benefit formula of the pension plan 
must be set up to provide retirement 
benefits only in units of $5 or $10, 
as the case may be. 


The number of such monthly in- 
come units provided under each in- 
dividual contract is determined at 
the time the contract is issued and 
is based upon the assumption that 
the employe will continue to work 
at his current salary until normal 
retirement. Wage increases can be 
recognized only when they become 
large enough to entitle the employe 
to additional units of monthly retire- 
ment income. In such cases an addi- 
tional policy in the appropriate 
amount is purchased for the em- 
ploye. 

(ii) The “final average” type of 
formula for funding would not be ap- 
propriate for funding a deferred 
group annuity. The typical group 
annuity contract provides a specified 
percentage of current earnings for 
each year of service. The benefits 
are provided through the medium of 
a deferred life annuity. These an- 
nuities are purchased on a single 
premium basis, In other words, each 
unit of benefit is purchased in full 
for the employe in the year in which 
it is earned and at retirement the 
employe will be entitled to the in- 
come from a series of paid-up de- 
ferred annuities purchased for him 
over the entire period of his partici- 
pation, the cumulative income from 
which. will equal the total credits 
granted by the pension formula. 
Here again the retirement benefits 
available are determined well in ad- 
vance of retirement and are funded 
for on a current basis rather than on 
a final average formula basis. 


(iii) The “final average” type of 
formula would be appropriate for 
funding a “deposit administration” 
group annuity. While the deposit 
administration contract may be read- 
ily used with any type of benefit 
formula, it can easily be adapted to 
a final average type of plan since the 
annuity normally is not purchased 
until the employe has reached retire- 
ment and his benefit is definitely as- 
certainable. During the interim the 
contributions are held in a fund on 
deposit with the insurance company 
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until retirement when an immediate 
annuity is purchased. 

(iv) The “final average” type of 
formula would be appropriate for 
use with a self-administered trustee 
plan. As with the deposit adminis- 
tration group annuity, it is not nec- 
essary under this type of arrange- 
ment to determine the retirement 
benefit until retirement and it would, 
therefore, be quite convenient to 
base the retirement benefit on a final 
average formula. The plan may pro- 
vide a unit of benefit for each year 
of service expressed as a percentage 
of earnings or as a fixed dollar 
amount, <A fairly common _ pro- 
cedure is to express the benefit as a 
fraction such as one-sixtieth or one- 
seventieth of the final average earn- 
ings for each year of service. At the 
time of retirement an annuity, either 
on the straight life basis or on some 
optional form of refund, is provided. 

(c) Various types of vesting pro- 
visions may be found in pension 
plans, These vesting provisions may 
conveniently be classified as to time, 
amount, and form of vesting. 

Time of vesting. Pension plans 
may provide for either immediate 
vesting or deferred vesting. In the 


case of a pension plan with an im- ° 


mediate vesting of benefits, each dol- 
lar of contribution by the employer 
is either used immediately to pur- 
chase a deferred pension benefit or is 
credited currently to the employe’s 
account for future use to purchase 
an annuity. If the employe leaves the 
employment at any time prior to re- 
tirement, all annuity benefits pur- 
chased or credited or all funds 
credited to his account will be avail- 
able to him either on a cash with- 
drawal basis or as a paid-up deferred 
annuity. 

More frequently the vesting pro- 
vision is on a deferred basis and 
depends primarily upon either age or 
length of service. In many cases, the 
employer’s contribution to the pen- 
sion plan will not vest until the em- 
ploye has had five or ten years of 
service or until the employe has 
reached a specified age. Upon term- 
ination of employment prior to the 
time of vesting, the employe will re- 
ceive no benefit from the employer’s 
contributions on his behalf and they 
will be returned to the employer or 
credited toward future employer 
contributions on remaining em- 
ployes. Normally, the employe’s 
contributions will be either returned 


Who 
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Just 
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Everything ? 
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Today is a good time 


to investigate the exclusive 


ACCIDENT and SICKNESS 
OPPORTUNITIES 
with the GO Company 


CONTACT ALLEN CURETON 
ASST. VICE PRESIDENT 


DIRECTOR OF A. & S. AGENCIES 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


NOW IN 40 STATES, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, HAWAII, 


AND PUERTO RICO 


to him in cash or will be used to pur- 
chase a deferred annuity for his ben- 
efit. 

Amount of vesting. The employ- 
er’s contributions may vest in full 
or only in part. Most plans vest in 
full upon satisfaction of the basic 
requirements such as age and length 
of service, but some plans utilize an 
arrangement known as graded vest- 
ing in accordance with which only a 
portion of the contributions vest 
upon satisfaction of specified mini- 
mum requirements. The percentage 
of vesting increases on a sliding scale 
as additional requirements are met 


GUARANTEED ISSUE 
INSURED INSURABILITY 


COMPLETE REINSURANCE 
SERVICES 


you can easily check for yourself 





until 100% vesting is eventually at- 
tained. An example of this arrange- 
ment is a plan which provides for 
50% vesting after five years of serv- 
ice, with full vesting after ten years 
of service. 

Form of vesting. With reference 
to form of vesting, the employe may 
be permitted to take the employer’s 
contribution in a variety of ways in- 
cluding a lump sum, or he may be 
restricted to a deferred paid-up an- 
nuity without a cash value. It is 
possible that a further distinction 
may be made with respect to the 


(Contiued on the next page) 














C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


form of vesting as to whether it is 
absolute or conditional. Absolute 
vesting would place full title to the 
employer’s contributions in the em- 
ploye whenever the basic require- 
ments are met and his rights can be 
exercised under any circumstances 
that might terminate his employ- 
ment. In other words, the employe 
or his estate would be entitled to re- 
ceive the employer’s contributions 


in one form or another whether the 
termination resulted from  with- 
drawal (severance), death, or dis- 
ability. Conditional vesting on the 
other hand permits the employe to 
exercise his rights only under cer- 
tain circumstances, usually only in 
the case of withdrawal. This type 
of conditional vesting is widely used 
and in normal usage “‘vesting” refers 
to entitlement to employer contribu- 
tions only in the event of with- 





Something 
to 

be 

proud 
... 


The man who wears the key of the Chartered 
Life Underwriter has equipped himself to serve his 
clients with professional competence. He is a much 
more valuable man to his company — to his pro- 
fession — and to his clients. 

Jefferson Standard encourages and supports the 
C.L.U. movement. For many years the Company has 
shared liberally with its agents the cost of par- 
ticipating in the C.L.U. program. Needless to say, we 
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QUESTION 10 


“The term ‘advance funding’ 
may be applied to any arrange- 
ment under which sums intended 
for the payment of retirement 
benefits are set aside under 
proper legal safeguards in ad- 
vance of the date of actual retire- 
ment. It does not necessarily 
imply full funding .. . since 
the initial accrued liability may 
be ‘frozen’. ... The advance 
funding approach is the conven- 
tional financing technique used 
in pension plans today.” 

(a) What methods other than 
advance funding can be used by 
an employer to finance the bene- 
fits of a pension plan? Explain 
each method briefly. 

(6) Explain the advantages of 
advance funding which have led 
employers to adopt that ap- 
proach to the virtual exclusion 
of the other methods of financ- 
ing. 

(c) Under what circumstances 
can a pension plan be properly 
described as “fully funded”? Be 
specific. 


Answer to Question 10 


(a) In addition to advance fund- 
ing, an employer may finance the 
benefits under a pension plan by 
either a pay-as-you-go or a terminal 
funding method. 

A pay-as-you-go or balance sheet 
reserve plan, is a self-administered 
plan which operates without the 
services of a trust company. This is 
a very simple approach in which the 
employer disburses the benefits as 
they come due. Under this plan re- 
tirement benefits are treated as pay- 
roll costs and are paid directly to 
superannuated employes out of cur- 
rent operating income. Such benefits, 
if reasonable in amount, are deduc- 
tible from the employer’s gross 
income as a necessary business ex- 
pense and are taxable to the recipient 
as ordinary income, with no distinc- 
tion being made between past serv- 
ice and future service benefits. This 
is frequently known as the disburse- 
ment approach to funding and it is 
clear that there is no “funding” in 
the proper sense of the term. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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WE’RE WOOING 
THE WOMEN’S MARKET 


Perhaps we should say we’re WOWING the 
ladies with brand new, realistic insurance ‘. 
coverage designed to keep pace with the _.—_ 
increasing importance women play in our business , 
economy. Working women have begun to 

realize the facts. More of them are interested 
in providing themselves with adequate coverage. 

Many have been deterred by high premium costs. 


For years the life insurance industry has 
recognized that the mortality on women was much 
more favorable than for men, but no one has 
done a thing about it... until now! 


Security Mutual’s new 1600 series has changed all 
that. Here’s a group of policies that recognizes 
the need . . . coverages that fit requirements 
perfectly . . . insurance that our average 
working women can afford ... and will want! 


That’s why we say, “We're wooing the women’s 
market.” We’ve done something about it. 
, Ps) > 
fe” For example, i in Security Mutual’s new series of 
life insurance plans, we calculate premium 
rates for women 3 years younger than. actual age! 
And that means business. 


Security Mutual coverage is what you'll 
need to win your share of it. 


Hadn’t you better contact your 
Security Mutual General Agent today? 


z 
security mutual life insurance company 
nentens <i te esata President. OWL Secuilyy OWL (Mulual nexparcibilady, 
S82 EXCHANGE STREET, BINGHAMTON, | N. 





















C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


Terminal funding is a compromise 
between no funding and full fund- 
ing. Under this arrangement the 
benefits payable to retired employes 
are funded in full while the benefits 
standing to the credit of the active 
employes are completely unfunded. 
Such funding may be accomplished 
through the purchase of an immedi- 
ate annuity in the appropriate 
amount for each employe as he 
reaches retirement or by the transfer 
to.a trust. company of a principal 
sum actuarily estimated to be suffi- 
cient to provide the benefits prom- 
ised. The principal sums required 
for such transactions normally come 
out of the operating income of the 
employer since by definition the em- 
ployer makes no advance provision 
other than through the possible cre- 
ation of a balance sheet reserve for 
the accumulation of the sums needed. 
If otherwise eligible such sums are 
deductible for Federal income tax 
purposes at such time as they are 
transferred to the insurance company 
or the trust company. 


(b) The advance funding ap- 
proach has been adopted by employ- 
ers to the virtual exclusion of the 
other methods of funding because of 
the following advantages which are 
associated with this method. 

The out-of-pocket cost of pro- 
viding pensions is much smaller un- 
der the advance funding method of 
financing than under either of the 
other two methods. The saving in 
out-of-pocket cost under the advance 
funding method as contrasted with 
the other methods of financing is, of 
course, wholly attributable to the in- 
terest factor. 

A second financial advantage of 
the advance funding method, if the 
plan is “qualified,” is that the inter- 
est earned on each annual instalment 
from the date of payment until the 
time it is disbursed as a retirement 
benefit, is income-tax free. 


Another argument in favor of ad- 
vanced funding is the higher degree 
of security afforded the participants 
in the pension plan. Under the dis- 
bursement or pay-as-you-go ar- 
rangement the employes are com- 
pletely dependent upon the future 
solvency of the employer. Under 
the terminal funding approach re- 
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tired employes can look to a separate 
agency for payment of their benefits, 
but active employes enjoy no such 
protection and are just as dependent 
upon the continued existence of the 
business as are employes under a 
disbursement arrangement. Under 
advance funding, however, all em- 
ployes, active and retired, enjoy the 
added measure of security afforded 
by the segregated fund dedicated to 
the payment of their retirement ben- 
efits. If the plan is fully funded on 
the basis of conservative assump- 
tions, all benefits which have accrued 
as of a particular time can be paid 
without further contributions from 
the employer. If the plan is only 
partially funded, the employes ob- 
viously enjoy a lesser degree of se- 
curity. 


Also, advance funding facilitates 
the vesting of employer contribu- 
tions which is considered to be so- 
cially desirable. A vesting provision 
is basically inconsistent with either 
the disbursement or terminal fund- 
ing method of financing. There is 
an inherent assumption under these 
two arrangements that no benefits 
will be disbursed until the employe 
reaches retirement although benefits 
naturally could be provided earlier. 
It is generally assumed, however, 
that if employer contributions vest 
prior to retirement the funds neces- 
sary to meet the accured obligations 
should be accumulated by the earlier 
date. Certainly the security attached 
to such vesting of benefits is greatly 
enhanced by the advance funding. 


Another argument in favor of ad- 
vance funding is that it forces each 
generation of workers to pay for its 
own pensions. This argument is 
fraught with economic ramifications 
but in essence it rests on the assump- 
tion that if the cost of a pension is 
added to the cost of production (and 
presumably to the cost of the com- 
modity produced in the year in 
which the benefits accrue) the in- 
creased prices will cause the genera- 
tion of active workers to consume 
less than they would otherwise, thus 
conserving economic resources for 
their old age. The argument is valid 
only if the funds set aside for pen- 
sions are invested in capital im- 
provements that would increase the 
flow of consumer goods in the fu- 
ture. Otherwise, a generation of re- 


tired workers would still be subsist- 
ing on the production of the younger 
generation. 


It can also be argued that advance 
funding represents a good plan of fi- 
nancial discipline for a business 
which has the effect of giving a high 
degree of stability to the business. 
The assumption during the working 
life of the employes of the obligation 
of providing a pension plan upon 
their retirement and funding for this 
obligation on an advanced and real- 
istic basis provides the business with 
an accurate measure of the financial 
obligations it assumes under the pen- 
sion plan as well as providing work- 
able means of meeting these future 
payments out of current earnings, all 
of which makes for good financial 
stability of the business. 


A final advantage of advanced 
funding is that it permits employes 
currently to make contributions to- 
ward their own retirement along 
with the employer’s contribution to 
fund their retirement benefits. This 
has the effect of allowing the em- 
ployes to participate in a realistic 
and systematic plan of providing for 
their own retirement by increasing 
the benefit available to them under 
the particular plan of annuity 
chosen. 


(ec) A pension plan can be prop- 
erly described as “fully funded” 
when there is an accumulation of 
assets in a segregated fund which, 
together with future interest earn- 
ings, will be adequate to offset all 
the liabilities arising under the pen- 
sion plan, i.e., to pay all benefits 
which have accrued as of a particular 
time. The accrued liability of a pen- 
sion plan as of any given time repre- 
sents the difference between the 
present value of all future benefits 
and the present value of future nor- 
mal costs. It reflects not only the 
present value of benefits credited for 
service prior to the effective date of 
the plan (initial past service liabil- 
ity) but also the present value of 
all benefits credited for service sub- 
sequent to the effective date of the 
plan up to the date of valuation. 


Bound copies of all five parts of the 1958 
C.L.U. Questions and Answers are available 
at $1.50 per copy from The American College 
of Life Underwriters, 3924 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
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ANNOUNCING NEW ENGLAND LIFE'S 


NEW CONTRACT 


.. AND WHY IT 1S CALLED THE 


“BETTER LIFE” POLICY 


For some time, New England Life policyholders 
have benefited from various privileges and allowances 
beyond those set forth in our contract. Many of these 
liberal practices as well as new provisions are incor- 
porated into the new edition of the New England Life 
contract being announced this month. 

Because our promise of “‘a better life for you” has 
been widely advertised . . . and because the new 
contract offers what we believe to be the finest com- 
bination of guaranteed benefits at any price, we 


have christened it the ‘Better Life” policy. 


IMPORTANT NEW PROVISIONS WILL 
SERVE PRESENT POLICYHOLDERS 


— All New England Life policies which have the 


accidental death benefit will qualify for the new, 


additional indemnity provision. 


— Payments made for coverage beyond the month of 


death will be refunded on all policies. 


— The same unusually generous opportunities to 
reinstate extended insurance under the new contract 
will be given all our insureds. 


ihe 


NSURANCE COMPAN 





Added color, redesigned format and refreshing, 


inviting appearance reflect the living aspects of 
this life insurance. Capsule guides to each provi- 


sion make for speedier understanding. And every 


effort has been made to simplify the language. 


AMERICA — 1835 


URN PAGE FOR PREVIEW of the first national ad of its kind ever run 


.. an ad that calls the public’s attention to the many things involved in purchasing 


ife insurance .. . an ad that raises questions best answered by the agent. 














If you buy life insurance which 


“Me Oom On’ ¢4 30cm 


can provide good answers to all 


ap) 


these questions, its probably a 
New England Life policy 


When you buy life insurance you can’t predict what the conditions will be in your 
future or your family’s future. Consequently, the provisions in your life insurance 
policy should be numerous enough and generous enough to meet a great many 
possible situations. 

The help you may need in the unpredictable future may come from any one of 
a score or more of important, guaranteed benefits you can get in the New England 
Life contract. Provisions in the form of “riders” attached to your basic policy may 
be of further help to you in achieving your objectives. 

It is important, then, to know what you are getting when you buy life insurance. 


We raise these questions to give you an idea of what is involved. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS, 





The company that founded mutual life insurance in America « 1835 





How generous are the provisions if you want to om 


change your policy from an “ordinary” life to a 
retirement or vice versa? 

Will you have the widest choice of ways by 
which money in your policy can be paid to you? 
. .. the widest choice of ages at which you can 
retire? ... and will you continue to share in the 
company’s earnings? . 

Is the company currently paying a lot more 


than the guaranteed interest rate on funds left 
on deposit? 


Will you be able to use dividends to pay up 
your policy ahead of time? 


Can you use dividends to increase the amount 
of income you'll get from the pr or the 
amount your beneficiary will get? 


Will the net cost per $1000 of your insurance be 
lower if you buy $5000 or more? 


Can you arrange for automatic loans to pay 
your premiums’ 


If you don’t keep up your premium payments, 
can you still maintain some insurance? Even 
after the “grace” period has expired, will you 
have opportunities to pick up where you left 
off regardless of physical condition? 


Will payment for coverage beyond the month of 
death be refunded? : 


If you want to pay premiums semi-annually, 
quarterly, or monthly, how favorable are the 
terms? : 

Is ee cash value of your policy available at any 


time: 
Does your company offer an unusual number of 


a of adding extra protection to. the basic’ 


you buy? How does the cost of such 
riders’ compare? Can you more than double 
your coverage at this exceedingly low cost? 


Can you add protection on the members of your 
famil y to your own new policy? 


Will you be able to add term or permanent in- 
surance to your policy automatically with your 
dividends? 


Will the provision guaranteeing an additional 
payment in case of accidental death be in effect 
after age 65? . . and will still another extra pay- 
ment be made if:death results from a passenger 
accident in a commercial plane, train or bus? 


Can a young man get a policy rider which allows 
him to buy more insurance in the future with- 
out medical examination and regardless of 
physical condition? 


Do women qualify for lower rates? 


Buying life insurance is not a do-it-yourself job. You will 
need the competent and trustworthy help you will get from 
a New England Life representative. He’s a specialist in fitting 
life insurance to your personal needs and has the advantage of 
working with the “Better Life” policy. 


The New England Life contract 


offers the finest combination of 


guaranteed benefits at any price 


A BETTER LIFE FOR YOU 











Confidence in the future? 


ADVERTISED é Sure, he's got it! 
IN LOCAL ss 
NEWSPAPERS 


Advertisements similar 
to this one are targeted 
at the prospects of 

our representatives in 
their own local areas. 
Each advertisement 
features a particular 
policy; thus affording 
the local agent a 
“hard selling” partner. 
These advertisements 
will reach millions 


of readers throughout 


our territory, building His Pan -American policy 


prestige for the company 


and developing prospects paid most of the bills | 


for the agent. 


The fine promotional His Accident and Sickness policy with Pan-American Life really 
assistance rendered by 


‘ “paid off’ when he needed ready-money for hospital and doctor 
newspapers, magazines : E 5 ; 
and reprints of bills. He knew, when he took out his policy, that Pan-American 
our ads, furnished by Life was built upon public confidence . . . and he knew he could 


the Home Office, are face future emergencies with more confidence because of this policy. 
additional ammunition. 
All this, coupled with our But he didn’t foresee what wonderful aid he’d really get! Believe 


top-notch policies and me, now that Pan-American is helping him he has become one of 


sales aids, will help you the company’s many boosters. 
sell more under . ‘ . 
Are you covered? If not, talk it over with your friendly Pan- 


PAN-AMERICAN’S American agent— 
CAREER CONTRACT 


General Agent's 


Dm (tdi Address 9° here 





Among the top 10% of 
U S Life Insurance 
Cempanies—writing 


Executive Vice-President more than 90% 


of all lite 


pave ae ee Pan-American Life 


lon Vi agent 
Po aman garuniitis Insurance Company 





A Mutual Company @ New Orleans, U.S. A. 
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CUTTING KNIVES 


New safety principles which are said 
to afford unique knife handling and carry- 
ing ease have been incorporated into two 
newly developed cutting knives introduced 
by X-acto, Inc. Each knife is constructed 
of heavy-duty, machined aluminum and 
has a knurled, easy to»grip sliding sleeve 
which may be locked at any position on 
the knife barrel. The sleeve can be moved 
back to reveal the knife blade completely, 
or locked to expose any segment of the 
blade. In the latter position, the adjust- 
able sleeve serves as a depth gauge to 
limit the blade’s cutting action. As an 
added safety feature, the knife’s sleeve 
may be extended to cover the blade com- 
pletely. : 

Each knife is fitted with a knurled, lock- 
ing chuck which instantly positions and 
secures the removable blade. 
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office efficiency 


TALK-A-PHONE 


Talk-A-Phone Co., Chicago, has intro- 
duced a revolutionary new concept in in- 
tercommunication equipment, custom-de- 
signed to fit into the operating decor of the 
efficient modern office. 

The new models, proportioned like a 
book, lie flat on a desk and do away with 
the bulky, machine look of earlier intercom 
systems. Less than three inches high in 
the Chief and Deluxe series, they were 
described by an internationally honored 
industrial designer as reflecting efficiency 
and economy. 





ADDING MACHINE 


A ten-key adding machine designed for 


automatic multiplication, making it ex- 
tremely handy for all kinds of calculations, 
has been announced by the Monroe Cal- 
culating Machine Company. It performs 
these functions along with addition, sub- 
traction and listing, and also prints the 
results on tape. 

The new Monroe automatically short- 
cuts multiplication, saving as much as 25% 
in cycling time. Accumulative multiplication 
and automatic multiplication with constants 
are also important time-savers. It performs 
negative multiplication as easily and rap- 
idly as regular multiplication. It prints all 
minus amounts and decreases in red, and 
all increases in black—a valuable feature 
in figuring percentage of increase and de- 
crease. Multiplication requires only the 
manipulation of two extra keys, the times 
key and the equals key. 








HOT ‘N COLD 


There’s a “new star” in the Oasis Con- 
stellation Series, with The Ebco Manufac- 
turing Company’s introduction of a pres- 
sure-type Hot ‘N Cold complete with 
refrigerated compartment and two ice cube 
trays. 

This “new star” Hot ‘N Cold (Model 5 
PR-HC) is a beverage center for serving 
instant coffee, hot chocolate, and soups. It 
was designed for a market requesting a 
pressure-type Hot ‘N Cold with the added 
advantages of a refrigerated compartment. 
This compartment holds both large and 
small beverage bottles, lunches and perish- 
ables. The two lever-action ice cube trays 
make forty-eight ice cubes for preparing a 
cold drink. 





COMPUTER TAPE TRAY 


The Wright Line, Inc., manufacturers of 
data processing accessory equipment and 
rotary files, has designed the Unitray for 
filing and storage of paper tape. A divider 
has been added down the center of the 
tray which gives the tray two compart 
ments of a width suitable for storing the 
folded tapes. A follower plate slides the 
entire length of each compartment to hold 
tapes in an upright, visible position. 

The individual tapes are stored in an 
acetate jacket which fits into the com- 
partment, and they are well-protected, and 
easily identified. Wright Line has devel- 
oped a Tub File that is able to hold nine 
paper tape trays. 
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Management Decisions, Part Il. 


AST MONTH we started the sub- 
| ew of decision making stating 
that right decisions are made by 
those who are aggressive, have facts, 
possess authority and put the de- 
cision into action. This month we 
will complete the subject by ex- 
ploring the factors of authority and 
action. 

There is a principle of manage- 
ment, although it may not be known 
by its formal name, that is usually 
followed by management. That prin- 
ciple is the “principle of appeal 
jurisdiction” which means that de- 
cisions should be referred upward 
in an organization to the level where 
authority exists. If the principle of 
appeal jurisdiction is not followed, 
decisions will be made by persons 
who have no authority for their de- 
cision, and decisions may be made 
by persons who lack experience in 
the area, but being aggressive and 
ambitious, will appropriate to them- 
selves as much authority as is pos- 
sible. The one balance against ruth- 
less aggression is defined authority. 


Gives Opportunity 


Let it be clear that authority alone 
will not make decisions either good 
or bad—authority only provides the 
opportunity to make decisions in the 
areas and on the subjects so defined. 
Pursue the principle of appeal juris- 
diction to its conclusion. We find 
decisions being referred upward be- 
cause management has not delegated 
responsibility and authority down 
into the organization. The appeal 
jurisdiction principle does not pro- 
mote one man rule; it only accen- 
tuates it if it already exists. Dele- 
gation, or the lack of it, spells out 
the causes of dictatorship. 
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There has been a growing tend- 
ency to decentralize authority as far 
down into the organization as pos- 
sible. Obviously policy making de- 
cisions are top-drawer decisions. 
Decentralized authority and the at- 
tending decisions deal more appro- 
priately with functional problems 
and the routine and repetitive work 
situations. As work is studied and 
standard routines are established, 
decision making is gradually reduced 
to the exceptional problems. 


Functional Nature 


We had examples which came 
up during World War II period 
where certain jobs were classified as 
“skilled” because during task per- 
formance many decisions had to be 
made concerning performance, and 
historically, the ability to choose 
came from many years of experi- 
ence. An analysis of these decisions 
clearly disclosed their functional or 
operating nature. By studying the 
jobs—by establishing standard rou- 
tines—75% of the work method de- 
cisions were eliminated. When an 
exception to standard procedure oc- 
curred, the trained supervisor made 
the decision on the basis of facts 
(the facts were always related to 
the work and established methods). 

Management can make itself more 
efficient if it will— 


1. Delegate routine matters to sub- 
ordinate management. 

2. Train junior management in the 
skills necessary to decision making. 
3. Define the authority of junior 
management so that authority and 
responsibility will be equal. 

4. Make junior management ac- 
countable for results of its decisions. 


5. Follow-up the results of decision 
making and appraise the effective- 
ness of junior management. 

6. Reward those who produce re- 
sults and try to develop those who 
do not demonstrate the ability to 
decide before replacing them with 
those who have the proper attitudes 
and aptitudes. 

As we discuss the value and bene- 
fits of delegated authority in order 
to help develop an organization 
from within, we must also recognize 
that machine applications tend to 
cause the centralization of work so 
that a sufficient volume of work 
can be produced that will support 
the machine application. Please 
observe that we emphasized the 
centralization of work. Contrary to 
the opinions of some, the centraliza- 
tion of work does not necessarily 
require the centralization of author- 
ity. It does often happen that a 
company going into a fully mech- 
anized operation from a manually 
operated. procedure will centralize 
authority as well as functions. The 
reason this is done is due to the fact 
that one or two executives have 
master-minded the machine transac- 
tion and have become familiar with 
the details. Because these executives 
know the answers, and _ because 
others were not brought into the 
picture in the early stages of de- 
velopment, there is a concentration 
of authority that is contrary to the 
principle of decentralization and 
delegation. 

If the machine application requires 
technical knowledge, the temptation 
to centralize authority is great. 
Electronic Data Processing installa- 
tions are particularly susceptible to 
this concentration of authority and 

(Continued on the next page) — 
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booklets 


P-352—Your Business Letterhead 


In general, executives and professional men 
tend to over-estimate the cost of their busi- 
ness letterheads, and to under-estimate the 
value of these letterheads as a public rela- 
tions tool. The letterhead conveys imme- 
diately a specific impression about the 
company, but very often it is actually quite 
far from the one desired. Because it is ex- 
tremely difficult to see your own letterhead 
as others see it, it is often a wise procedure 
to call in a designer or creative printer for 
his critical evaluation. There has recently 
been made available, however, an attrac- 
tively assembled pamphlet containing some 
samples of letterheads, ineffective as well 
as effective, and an enlightening explanation 
as to the almost negligible difference in cost 
between them; this helpful booklet illustrates 
immediately how a satisfactory letterhead 
can indeed be made to serve as the most 
effective, low-cost public relations tool. 


P-353—Office Copying Machines 


An eight-page booklet has just been re- 
leased analyzing the main reasons for the 
growing use of copying equipment in mod- 
ern business offices, and explaining in detail 
the various types of copying machines avail- 
able on the market. The booklet is fully 
illustrated with graphs and charts which 
indicate the cost savings possible in busi 
offices through the use of proper copying 
equipment. In addition to serving as an aid 
in purchasing new copy equipment, this 
booklet is directed at business offices already 
using copying machines which may, for one 
reason or another, actually be unsuited to 
their specific needs, causing unnecessary 
losses in time and money. The booklet has 
been especially prepared as a factual guide, 
and could prove to be invaluable in an- 
swering many questions dealing with the 
selection of office copying machines. 


P-354—-Computer Comparison Chart 


A useful chart containing valuable infor- 
mation about commercial data on digital 
computers used in business applications is 
available for distribution. It includes a com- 
plete list of business computers and such 
information concerning them as is of interest 
to every firm concerned with automatic data 
processing. The comparative study with 
which this chart deals is a factual one—it is 
not theory. It is clearly presented so that 
the relevant figures are visible at a swift 
glance across the page. Data given includes 
figures having to do with the cost and aver- 
age rental of a given computer, delivery 
time required, information in regard to input, 
memory and output, and the amount of 
actual power required. 
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Management Decisions—Continued 


decision. The counter measure is to 
train others in the methods. Execu- 
tives cannot make decisions on mat- 
ters of which they have no knowl- 
edge. Decision making requires that 
the executive become familiar with 
details that otherwise might be 
passed by. Management is an ever- 
learning process—there is no end 
but in absolute retirement. 

Some companies are suffering 
from inaction, lack of new ideas, and 
the failure to keep their methods 
modern. There may be a lack of 
decisiveness at the top-management 
level. Every decision results in some 
form of action. The most difficult 
decisions to make are those that 
result in change. There is a feeling 
of security in doing something which 
has been done before. Men, more 
than women, are susceptible to the 
habit of following the same pattern. 
Women change styles, move the fur- 
niture (not physically, but estheti- 
cally—the men do the physical 
work) and redecorate the house 
“just for change,” whereas men are 
content to leave things are they are. 

It is interesting to note that action 
both precedes and follows decision 
making. The capable executive who 
knows what he is doing has a 
plan of operation which includes 
follow-up of all phases of fact find- 
ing. We have been in offices where 
the executive made copious notes 
for follow-up. He had made requests 
for information (facts) from several 
persons. He had established dead- 
lines for this data. Rather than leave 
the timetable to chance, the execu- 
tive followed up on all delinquent 
reports. Having a planned timetable 
emphasizes the importance of the 
time element in decision making. 


Poor Decision at Best 


If a decision is delayed so long 
that (1) the facts upon which the 
decision was made are no longer 
pertinent ; or (2) the need for a de- 
cision has either passed or has sub- 
sided, the decision will be a poor one 
at the best. Time is of the essence in 
control, in decision making, and in 
putting a decision into action. 
Nothing is so demoralizing to an 
organization than an inactive, vacil- 
lating and indecisive management. 


Management is often unaware of 
the effects of delay, particularly if 
the employees do not know the 
causes for the delay. If delays in 
making decisions are due to uncon- 
trollable factors, let the employees 
know what is causing the delay, 
providing, of course, that the deci- 
sion is one which will affect their 
work or their interests. In the ab- 
sence of information to the contrary, 
employees tend to interpret delays 
and inaction as a weakness of man- 
agement. “Getting the show on the 
road” is an often heard statement, 
and it usually reflects an impatience 
which is fostered either by inaction 
or lack of communications, or both. 


Predetermined Pattern 


Any discussion of decision-mak- 
ing must recognize the tendency to 
conform decisions to a preconceived 
pattern. Call it inbred thinking, or 
call it patterned thinking, the fact 
still remains that we become accus- 
tomed to “facts” which at one time 
were a factor in making a decision 
and which now are taken for granted 
as still having an influence. These 
are past facts that may have no 
present influence, or that may have 
so changed that their influence is in 
another completely different area. 
Here is a good example of patterned 
thinking—a professional trade asso- 
ciation, which a decade or so ago 
was just getting started in its field. 
Dues notices were mailed to all 
members in November of each year. 
The director of the association soon 
learned that some members paid 
their annual dues in advance of the 
billing date. In order not to offend 
any of its relatively few members 
(at that time there were about 2,000 
members) by sending a notice to 
those who had paid their dues, all 
notices were checked against the 
membership record, and the bills for 
those who had paid were pulled. 
This was a relatively simple proce- 
dure which required little time. As 
the years passed, the membership 
grew so that currently there were 
almost 40,000 members. Internal 
procedures also changed—members 
who paid their dues in advance were 
listed on a separate sheet so that the 
membership director could be in- 
formed. However, the managing di- 
rector following his patterned think- 
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ing of the past ten years or so still 
insisted that all dues notices be 
checked against the membership 
record before mailing them. Not- 
withstanding that there was a list of 
prepayments which could have been 
used for pulling “paid” notices, the 
managing director was ignoring 
current facts and was basing his 
decisions on past facts. This is_not 
stupidity—nor is it bullheadedness 
—it’s just the kind of trap into which 
we all may fall because of our fail- 
ure to check and verify current 
conditions. 

There is another common error in 
decision making in which a promin- 
ent or well known factor is over- 
emphasized to the exclusion of other 
factors. The statistics of business 
failures include companies that ig- 
nored new factors. Several well 
known trade names all but disap- 
peared from the market because they 
overemphasized the value of their 
names and underestimated the value 
of research, product design and ad- 
vertising. We often disregard facts, 
but if we observe no evidence that 
the fact which we disregarded bears 
an influence on our decision, we soon 
forget the fact and perpetuate the 
error. We remember the story of 
the Russian who left his plant every 
night with a wheelbarrow full of 
straw and paper. The guards knew 
that the worker was stealing some- 
thing, but search after search re- 
vealed nothing—they searched his 
clothes and the wheelbarrow. They 
even took the wheelbarrow apart to 
search for concealed messages, etc. 
Finally in desperation the police 
promised the worker that he would 
not be arrested or punished if he 
would reveal to them what he was 
stealing. “That’s easy,” said the 
worker, “I’m stealing wheelbar- 
rows.” There was the open fact that 
was disregarded while the search 
went on for the less obvious and 
deep-seated facts. 

We summarize our points on de- 
cision making as follows: 

1. Be sure that you have the facts 
upon which a decision can be made. 
2. Be alert to the mistake of stress- 
ing a fact which historically has been 
important. 

3. Take nothing for granted—check 
all possibilities. 

4. Be sure you have the authority 
to make the decision in the area. 
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5. Be sure that you are willing to 
stand by your decision and accept 
full responsibility for results. 

6. Do not hesitate to change or 
modify your decision if it is deter- 
mined that you are wrong—a bad 
decision becomes even worse if 
coupled with a stubborn attitude. 
7. Be sure that your decision is 
immediately put into action—first 
explain the reasons and then put it 
into force. 

8. Follow-up on all decisions to see 
that proper emphasis is being given. 
9. Make the decision part of a plan 
—each decision can spark a whole 
series of events. Each decision is, 
in effect, a policy declaration. Be 
consistent. 

10. Be aggressive—do not wait for 
a situation to develop whereby a 
decision become a choice of a limited 
number of alternatives. Make de- 
cisions when it becomes apparent 
that a decision is needed. Anticipate 
problems and prevent them from 
happening. 

If management will keep informed 
by good communications, they will 
get more action from their decisions. 
Decision making is not like gambling 
in that 51% of the decisions have 
to be correct—in business, most de- 
cisions have to be correct. There is 
not much room for major errors at 
the management level. Management 
must become proficient at appraising 
facts—objectivity is priceless in fact 
finding and evaluation. Courage is 
essential in decision making. 





EASIER BOOKKEEPING 


A COMPACT NEW desk-model book- 
keeping machine designed to handle 
a variety of bookkeeping tasks has 
been placed on the market by Bur- 
roughs Corporation to put highly 
automatic mechanized accounting 
within reach of small business. The 
new device, released for sale or lease 
this month, is the latest in a series 
of eight low-cost electric bookkeep- 
ing machines developed by the firm 
over the last four years. Designed 
to streamline dozens of pen and ink 
bookkeeping operations ranging 
from accounts receivable and payable 
to billing and report writing, the 
new machine, a style P612, includes 
several new automatic features said 
by the manufacturer to be formerly 


available only in larger, more expen- 
sive bookkeeping machines. 

The machine’s flexibility is de- 
signed to permit small businesses to 
switch to mechanized accounting 
without revising their bookkeeping 
systems. Totaling, sub-totaling, ac- 
cumulation of items posted, carriage 
opening and control of machine func- 
tions such as adding, subtracting and 
dating are among operations per- 
formed automatically by the ma- 
chine without assistance from the 
operator. Program units that con- 
trol the machine’s automatic func- 
tions may be interchanged in seconds 
for different bookkeeping operations. 
The flick of a key converts the book- 
keeping machine to a multiple total 
electric adding-subtracting-listing 


machine. 





INTERCHANGEABLE TYPE 


SMITH-coroNA’s introduction of 
interchangeable type symbols has 
brought a new measure of flexibility 
to their standard and electric office 
typewriters. 

Now the typist can add accent 
marks, foreign characters or techni- 
cal symbols to her regular keyboard, 
without sacrificing the original char- 
acters. The change takes just a few 
seconds and requires no tools. 

The secret of easy interchange- 
ability lies in the fact that the type 
bars themselves are installed in the 
factory. The typist changes only the 
type head, which slips easily on or 
off the bar with slight finger pres- 
sure. When the need for the special 
symbols is finished, the typist 
switches back to her original char- 
acters, 

Interchangeable type is a special 
aid to departments and offices hand- 
ling foreign language correspon- 
dence and technical reports. A large 
selection of foreign language, mathe- 
matical, chemical, electrical and 
other symbols are available. 
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WEEKLY PREMIUM 


REGULAR ORDINARY 


MONTHLY DEBIT 


GULF LIFE TAPES RECORD GROWTH WITH IBM 650 


Gulf Life Insurance Company recently installed the first IBM 
650 tape system in the industry to handle policy records and 
their unique agent compensation arrangement. 


From an approximate $440 million volume, Gulf Life has grown 
to over $1 billion worth of policies in force in ten short years. 
This tremendous expansion seriously strained existing ac- 
counting methods. 


The IBM 650 tape system currently handles some thirty to 
thirty-five thousand transactions per week in all lines gen- 
erated by 1200 agents, superintendents, and managers located 
in 9 states. This integrated system maintains records on over 





Mr. Logan H. Campbell, 
| Vice-President and Controller, 
Gulf Life Insurance Co. 


one and a quarter million weekly premium, regular ordinary 
and monthly debit ordinary policies. Complete accounting and 
historical records on tape help provide better service to policy- 
holders and Gulf Life agents. 


With the 650 system, the problems of conversion to tape 
records were eased. IBM automatic programming aids helped 
to convert the multiple files to machine language. IBM systems 
counseling and education helped complete the job. 


Like all IBM data processing equipment, the IBM 650 may be 
purchased or leased. Call your local IBM representative today 
for more information. 


DATA PROCESSING 
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Document and Audit Control 


W. R. STILL 
Supervisor 
Accounting and Document Control 
Department 
United Benefit Life Insurance Co. 


NE CANNOT stress enough the 
Cea of Document and 
Audit Control under an electronic 
data processing operation. The in- 
formation obtained from tape proc- 
essing is only as good as the control 
maintained of the master tape rec- 
ord, as well as the Document Con- 
trol of all actions. The importance 
of programming and machine oper- 
ations certainly cannot be discounted 
though, as it takes a co-ordinated 
effort of both the clerical and ma- 
chine areas for an efficient operation. 


Companion Companies 


United Benefit Life Insurance 
Company and its companion com- 
pany, the Mutual Benefit Health 
and Accident Association use the 
IBM 705 jointly. A Conversion for 
the ordinary life business was com- 
pleted in April 1958 and full opera- 
tion commenced effective May 1, 
1958 due premiums. A few statis- 
tics about the United Benefit Life 
Insurance Company will assist in 
getting a better perspective of our 
operation. We had ordinary life 
business of $1,308,099,689 at the 
end of 1958. This consisted of 485,- 
155 policies. Our group and Cana- 
dian business is not included in these 
figures as the 705 data processing 
is used for ordinary U. S. business 
only. The premium income on this 
block of policies for the fiscal year 
1958 amounted to $39,762,483. 

We maintain two master tape 
records. One is used for billing and 
accounting, and the other for actu- 
arial statistics. The actuarial partial 
will not be discussed at this time. 
The billing and accounting master 
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tape is a variable record with a 
minimum of 260 characters and a 
maximum of 525 characters. Each 
office has been assigned a three po- 
sition town code and the tape record 
is in order by town code with each 
town in policy number order. The 
record consists of a basic block 
which carries all the common infor- 
mation for billing and accounting, 
a health and accident block since 
our Company sells combination 
business, a miscellaneous block for 
information such as life riders, mul- 
tiple salesmen, etc., and another 
miscellaneous block for increases and 
decreases in premium as well as 
miscellaneous actual commission 
amounts. 

The processing of actions against 
the master tape is on a weekly basis. 
This operation consists of a sort and 
pre-edit of actions, a file mainte- 
nance run, a billing run, a change 
action run and an accounting run. 
The pre-edit programming is a check 
to see that the information is carried 
in the proper sequence and that cards 
are prepared properly for subsequent 
processing. Aditional checks are 
made to see that actions meet cer- 
tain conditions and coding. If the 
conditions are not met, the action 
is not processed and is written out 
and printed for Document Control 
to correct and reprocess the follow- 
ing week. 


Prepare Notices 


From this 705 run, tape records 
are constructed to prepare notices, 
managers’ collection and paid ma- 
terial, conservation material, official 
receipts when requested, conditional 
receipts when required, duplicate 
notices, managers’ lapse material, 
address change tickets for the gen- 
eral agents, write outs of master rec- 
ords on requests and changes for 
the Document Control processing, 


the daily accounting journals, man- 
agers’ ledger information for the 
monthly preparation of the man- 
agers’ statements, production re- 
ports, and statistical reports for 
Home Office and annual statement 
requirements. A_ simplified flow 
chart is attached showing the elec- 
tronic processing. 

The Document Control area, 
consisting of three units, one for 
processing collections, another for 
processing new business and changes, 
and the third an IBM punch card 
machine installation, process and 
control items on a daily basis. The 
balanced and machine checked cards 
are then daily taken to the electronic 
data processing area for the purpose 
of transferring the information to 
tape. These tapes are then accumu- 
lated and processed under the weekly 
operation. It is the processing of the 
input and output material that I 
would like to discuss at this time 
and eliminate as much as possible, 
except in generalities, any machine 
operation or programming. 


Best Method 


The best method for reviewing 
in brief our procedure, control and 
logic is to discuss the various types 
of input actions and output material 
individually. There is being proc- 
essed at the present time each week 
approximately 900 loan, 1,000 new 
business, 28,000 payments, and 4,700 
change actions. These figures rep- 
resent an item count and not a card 
count. 

The first operation one always 
seems to discuss in any accounting 
operation is the new business han- 
dling. We use a card-a-type in our 
new business processing and the 
records are run from a set of punch 
cards with a portion of the informa- 
tion prepunched and a portion com- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Document Control—Continued 


puted at the time of issue. We use 
both a copy of the billing as well as 
a commission resume or code sheet 
for accounting and document proc- 
essing. The billing is prepared by 
a slave typewriter from the card-a- 
type and the resume is prepared 
from a systemat imprint prepared 
by an additional slave typewriter. 
This systemat is also used to run 
additional office and field records. 


Material Mailed 


The New Business commissions 
which were computed by 602A and 
printed on the billing are proofed 
and the managers’ material mailed. 
A manual has been prepared for 
each Document Control clerk show- 
ing the required information punched 
in each new business card and the 
columns to be used. This manual 
carries a complete set of coding 
instructions. After coding by the 
Document Control area, the new 
business input cards are keypunched. 
We are working on a system at the 
present time where we can reduce 
the keypunching necessary of the 
new business and utilize the card-a- 
type output cards for the 705 input. 
This is an ultimate goal of ours. The 
present punching consists of a maxi- 
mum of 12 cards. Control totals for 
premiums, commission, and nets are 
set from the accounting cards after 
the item count has been balanced. 
We then screen the punch cards by 
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IBM 101 as we do for all types of 
actions for double punching blank 
column detection, etc. 

The daily new business is then 
ready to send to the electronic data 
processing area. The accounting 
totals recorded in the general ledger 
are taken from the weekly account- 
ing run. Each week the new busi- 
ness totals of premiums and com- 
missions from the accounting run is 
balanced to the input card totals. 
The difference is reconciled to the 
pre-edit rejects. We do not change 
the history card posting, but correct 
the error condition on the rejected 
cards, record the new accounting 
date on the posting document and 
add them to the next week’s business 
which is again balanced in the same 
manner, 

The production and accounting 
totals are equal because they are 
constructed from the same source, 
documents. Of course, separate 
processing runs are needed, but the 
information obtained is from the one 
balanced accepted input document. 
Our cancellation procedure and con- 
trol is the same as for new business 
handling except the source of docu- 
ment is manually prepared. 


Prepared Weekly 


The punch card notices are pre- 
pared on a weekly basis for a 7 day 
period. At the same time, collection 
material for the collection offices is 
prepared for the same period. A 
collection (paid booklet) is also pre- 
pared and printed from tape for the 
accounting days processed on non- 
collection offices for all payments. 
Our notices carry a punching area 
which includes the policy number, 
premium amount, town code, due 
month, and due day along with 
other information necessary for 
control and processing. The notice 
is punched from a tape output rec- 
ord, but the printed information is 
recorded by using an IBM 408. A 
separate set of cards is prepared 
from. another tape prepared in the 
billing run and used for this print- 
ing operation. 

The master tape record carries a 
due date and mode for each policy 
and the notices are prepared for a 
selected period in the weekly proc- 
essing of the complete tape record, 
There is maintained an item count 






control. The preceding weeks bal- 
ance forward record of the total 
items on tape is recorded and to 
this is added the additions and the 
subtraction of the deletions for the 
week. The new total is reconcilecy 
to the net changes and the balance 
forward count is carried into the 
next week’s control. Each week a 
complete item count of the tape is 
prepared and this has to balance to 
the sum of the balance forward total 
after additions and deletions have 
been recorded. 


Total Count 


We maintain a punch card billing 
check file. The item count in the 
data processing area is a total count 
and not a billing control, thus after 
conversion we have kept and main- 
tained the master accounting punch 
card file in order to check our bill- 
ing of notices. This punch card file 
is maintained in a billing cycle order 
by due day with each day in policy 
number order. Each day under the 
prescribed mailing schedule of no- 
tices, we match the punch card 
notices prepared by the 705 proces- 
sing against the punch cards from 
the checking file. This check is only 
to see that a notice was prepared, 
not to verify any billed information. 
Only sufficient information is main- 
tained and changes processed in the 
billing check file to correctly ma- 
chine position the checking punch 
card. This file has worked very 
efficiently for us for the past year, 
and will be used until an effective 
billing control can be set up and 
maintained on tape. 

The punch card notices are re- 
turned to the Home Office by 
either the manager in collecting of- 
fices, or returned direct from the 
insured on the balance of non-col- 
lection offices. The non-collection 
operation represents the majority of 
our business. A preliminary audit 
is made of the groups, not of the 
cash received, but for mode changes, 
address changes, name changes, late 
payments, etc. This audit is made 
after the mailing department has 
prepared a tape of the notices and 
checks. The checks are forwarded 
to the Accounting Department for 
additional balancing and deposit. 
The audit area mark senses the no- 
tices for requested receipts and 
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mark senses for conditional receipts 
on collections in the special offer 
period. A control punch card is 
prepared and punched for the cash 
received as well as for control ac- 
count totals. In addition, the con- 
trol card is used in the final auditing 
and as a source document for pre- 
paring the data cash control journal. 

The notices and control cards are 
processed for punching of the 
changes and irregular items, and re- 
ferred to the IBM machine room 
for final audit listing. The notices 
are reproduced into payment action 
cards for this balancing operation. 
An IBM 407 is then used to prepare 
the audit listing and a zero balanc- 
ing operation is used to balance the 
net cash for each group. The pay- 
ment action cards are totaled and 
balanced to the net cash received 
which is punched in the header 
cards. After correction, the days’ 
payment action cards are tabbed for 
total and the totals of the gross 
cash, prepaid commissions, and net 
cash reconciled to the control totals 
carried in the header cards. The 
total item count of the premium 
notices is checked against the pay- 
ment action card total and the pre- 
mium notices sent to the Premium 
Department for posting after recon- 
cilement. 


Forwarded Daily 


The action cards are forwarded 
daily to the data processing area 
with the control totals and card 
count. After processing from card 
to tape, the card count is checked 
in the sorting operation. During 
the weekly pre-edit of actions, totals 
of the gross and net cash, along 
with prepaid commissions are ac- 
cumulated and checked to the bal- 
ancing totals from the audit area. 
If there is a difference an alternate 
program is used to sort the days’ 
payments into group number order 
for totals by group to be checked 
against audit listing for any dis- 
crepancy. The input record is then 
corrected prior to the accounting 
run. 

From the accounting output, both 
new business which includes balance 
of first year items, cancellation and 
renewal premium journals are pre- 
pared on the tape printer. With 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Document Control—Continued 


the exception of new _ business 
and cancellations, commissions are 
coded on the master tape record, 
and computed by the 705 during 
the processing of the payment. To- 
tal sheets are prepared and the pre- 
mium, commission, etc., totals from 
the premium source are punched 
and used in running the general 
ledger. 

Each week’s accounting tape is 
then saved and the month’s tapes 
processed with the monthly mana- 
gers’ statements prepared by tape 
printer. Statement totals are bal- 
anced to the managers’ ledger con- 
trol and commission totals listed on 
the premium journal total sheets. 
This covers all the managers’ items 
except the miscellaneous entries 
from the Income, Disbursement and 
Adjustment sources which are 
punched during the month and 
placed on tape prior to running the 
statement. The various output data 
tapes are a by-product of the central 
processing and the totals of pay- 
ments and new business are carried 
in a balanced form to each individ- 
ual report. 


Loan on Tape 


United Benefit bills the loan in- 
terest with the premiums, thus the 
loan information is carried on the 
tape record. The action cards used 
for data processing of new loans, 
changes and payments are prepared 
by reproducing the information 
from the income and disbursement 
accounting cards. The debit and 
credit entries to the loan principal 
from the loan action cards, are then 
balanced to the totals from the ac- 
counting punch cards to assure that 
the loan amount changed on tape 
balances to changes made to the 
loan amount in the general ledger 
from the accounting source. 

In addition, the action cards 
carry the new loan balance which 
amount is also reproduced from the 
accounting cards. When the weekly 
updating is made in the data proc- 
essing area, we have programmed 
to store the loan amount in memory 
as it stands on tape before the 
change, then add or substract the 
current action change. The 705 then 
computes the new amount of loan 
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which is carried forward on the 
master tape record. This new 
amount of loan is then checked to 
the total amount of loan punched 
in the input action. If the amounts 
agree, the current change action is 
processed. If there is a disagree- 
ment, we write the master record 
in the change tape area for Docu- 
ment Control to check and reproc- 
ess. We have the card count of the 
total loan actions for the week, and 
a check of the count is made in the 
preliminary sort of items on tape. 
Also during the File Maintenance 
weekly run a total of the loan 
amount is accumulated and balanced 
to the loan amount carried on the 
accounting records. 


Another Area 


Another area of operation in the 
Document Control area is the 
change record and termination sec- 
tion. In order to process the 
numerous types of changes relating 
to policy provisions, commissions, 
terminations, policy changes, etc., 
a procedure manual was prepared 
for each clerk. This manual car- 
ries a complete writeup of the in- 
formation needed and the columns 
used in the action card in order to 
process and punch the particular 
change in a uniform manner. Each 
type of change carries a numerical 
coding and these codes were as- 
signed to process the new business, 
changes, payments, and _ termina- 
tions in the proper sequence. In 
addition, the manual carries a set 
of special handling instructions and 
writeups concerning any changes as 
to why and by whose authority they 
were made. 

The majority of the changes, 
with the exception of the address 
changes, are processed and coded 
by handling either an accounting 
voucher copy, or the change record. 
These documents are first handled 
in the Premium Department area 
after the authorization and prepara- 
tion by the responsible department. 

After the Premium Department 
has recorded the information on the 
history card the change is screened 
as to type by the Document Con- 
trol area. Reference is then made 
to the manual for handling instruc- 
tions and the coding is transcribed 
on the original change document. 





After checking, the changes are 
punched and verified. They are then 
marked as handled and sent to the 
filing department for recording 
the information on the life file. The 
original coded document is_ then 
filed in the jacket after a check is 
made to see that the referral box 
was stamped as handled by the 
Document Control area. The same 
handling is made for terminations 
and address changes, in that coding 
is transcribed on the file copy and 
subsequently checked for accuracy 
and complete handling. 

Lapse terminations are included 
with the miscellaneous changes and 
the change action cards are prepared 
by reproducing the information 
from a Home Office notice card 
which was prepared for the Conser- 
vation Department in a previous 
weekly billing of unpaid items. 
After the conservation follow-up 
the items for lapse are sent to the 
Premium Department and_subse- 
quently to the Document Control 
area for coding and reproduction 
into the termination action cards. 

The changes for the week are ac- 
cumulated and then checked by 
IBM 101 prior to placing on tape 
in order to screen for double punch- 
ing, incomplete transaction cards, 
wrong dates, etc. The card count is 
obtained of the miscellaneous items 
and the count verified after the 
items are placed and sorted on tape. 


File Maintenance 


From the weekly processing, a 
file maintenance tape is prepared 
and the individual policy master 
records printed. There are many 
types of items we classify as file 
maintenance and they cover the gen- 
eral areas such as error conditions, 
policy changes, payment rejections, 
miscellaneous commission changes 
and status checking. These write- 
outs of the policy master records are 
printed in the same order as the 
information appears on tape and 
the writeout carries a printed head- 
ing for all blocks of information. 
File Maintenance manuals for the 
analysts were prepared. These 
manuals carry a complete set of 
handling instructions for each file 
maintenance code. The information 
is broken down into three classifica- 

(Continued on page 68) 
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NOW. ..with automatic xerography... 
copy up to 26 different documents a minute! 


Sounds impossible, doesn’t it? Copy 
up to 26 different engineering draw- 
ings or other documents a minute! 

It’s being done every day... 
easily, economically, and automat- 













ically . . . by a XeroX® Copyflo® 
printer. 

This ingenious machine operates 
on the electrostatic principles of 
xerography .. . the clean, fast, dry 
process that copies anything written, 
printed, typed, or drawn. 

From a formidable stack of orig- 
inal letters, reports, forms, drawings, 
etc....orfrom microfilm... it turns 
out, at the rate of 20 linear feet a 
minute, high-quality copies on ordi- 
nary, inexpensive paper. 

Moreover, at the same impressive 
speed, it prepares a series of offset 
paper masters or makes vellum 
copies. 

Wherever hundreds . . . or thou- 
sands . . . of documents must be 


copied quickly and inexpensively, 
look to automatic xerography for 
the happy solution. 

Just push the button . . . and cop- 
ies flow. You can get a different, 
dry, ready-to-use print every two 
and a half seconds. 

Write for booklet X-287 for com- 
plete information. HALom XEROx 
Inc., 59-114X Haloid St., Roches- 
ter 3, N. Y. Branch offices in princi- 
pal U. S. and Canadian cities. Over- 
seas: Rank Xerox Ltd., London. 


HALOID 
XEROX 
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tions: (A) reason; (B) error con- 
dition; (C) 705 handling. The 
manual tells the processing analyst 
the reason for the file maintenance 
writeout and exactly how to proc- 
ess it. This enables uniform hand- 
ling at all times for the situation 
involved. 

A file maintenance and pre-edit 
reject listing by town code, with 
each town in policy number order is 
prepared and filed in a_ binder 
weekly. In addition, a listing of all 
transactions which includes new 
business, terminations, payments, 
loans and changes that were proc- 
essed for the week is prepared. This 
listing is in the same order as is the 
file maintenance pre-edit listing. 
We, therefore, have an immediate 
source of reference by week as to 
all items processed. 


Immediate Verification 


One final area of ready reference 
is the premiums billed listing. A 
listing by town code in policy num- 
ber order is prepared for all types 
of notices. The listing carries the 
coded type of notice, policy number, 
amount billed and the due date. An 
immediate verification can be made 
of the notices processed and mailed 
for the week, which might be nec- 
essary in any subsequent problem 
that might arise. 

During the relatively short time 
that we have been operating under 
the 705 system, we have found that 
there must be a very close working 
arrangement between the pro- 
grammers and the Document Con- 
trol area. The work flow must be 
controlled by a very exacting time 
schedule and the processing of the 
punch card input to be used in the 
705 data processing area, must be 
on a uniformed and controlled basis. 
Communication is very important, 
and very comprehensive writeups 
and instructions have to be prepared 
in order that all coded material is 
properly understood and _pro- 
grammed correctly. We have found 
that there is a constant need for 
evaluation and measurement of cur- 
rent practices and procedures and 
with the flexibility of data proc- 
essing equipment, intend to continue 
our search for improvement. 
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AUTOMATIC COLLATOR 


A SIGNIFICANT advance in fully 
automatic collating—offering new 
advantages in versatility, speed, 
compactness and operating ease as 
well as savings both in initial cost 
and operating expense—is the result 
of the new fifty-station Rotomatic 
introduced by Thomas Collator In- 
dustries, Inc. 

An advantage of the Rotomatic 
lies in the wide scope of work 
handled—simultaneously or indivi- 
dually. For example, it can collate, 
in any sheet combination, from sets 
of fifty sheets down to sets of two 
sheets. Two, three or even more 
separate collating jobs can be run 
at the same time. 

This is controlled by a unique 
Push Button Programmer. By pre- 
setting the color-coded push buttons, 
stations pick up or skip as desired. 
The entire machine can be cleared 
by simply pushing two buttons. 
Further, the Programmer controls 
the offsetting of sets as they are 
stacked, which enables two different 
jobs collated together to be readily 
separated at the end of a run. 

Sheet size can range from 7” x 8” 
to 11” x 14” in a variety of weights 
and finishes. Then, depending on 
the speed of operation desired, the 
Rotomatic will automatically collate, 
count, stagger or stitch from 15,000 
to 25,000 sheets per hour. Every 
sheet collated is micromically meas- 
ured to make sure there are no misses 
and only one sheet passes through 
at a time. If more than one sheet 
goes by, or if a sheet is skipped, 
the machine stops instantly, a 
warning light goes on indicating the 
type of error, and a pointer shows 
where the miss or double occurred. 
In either case, the corrective step 
takes only a few seconds. This “cor- 
rect as you go” method of the Roto- 
matic provides positive protection 


against spoiled sets with no time 
spent later correcting rejected sets. 

Measurements are 84” overall 
length x 30” wide x 49” high, fitting 
into an area of 17% square feet. All 
controls are within arm’s length, 
thus eliminating the need for the 
operator to travel from one end of 
the room to the other to make ad- 
justments. In addition, the operator 
has the advantage of visual inspec- 
tion of sheets during the operation. 
By pushing one button, he can stop 
the collator instantly and easily re- 
move the blank or smeared page and 
prevent it from being collated. Col- 
lated sets are automatically counted 
and then stacked on a detachable 
dolly that moves closer to floor level 
as each finished set is added. When 
full, the dolly is replaced. 


SAFE-TEST SLIP METER 


THERE Is NO longer any need to 
guess about the safety of your floors. 
The new “Safe-Test” Slipmeter pro- 
vides an immediate and accurate 
measurement of floor conditions— 
tells exactly how slippery floors are 
at a given time. It is both easy to 
use and inexpensive to own. 
Because the “Safe-Test’” Slip- 
meter makes it possible to maintain 
accurate records on floor surface 
conditions, it is an extremely useful 
instrument to have on hand. It could 
prove invaluable in a potential com- 
pensation case, and also an aid in 
eliminating unwarranted complaints 
about slippery conditions. It works 
on any type of surface—quickly, 
accurately, dependably. The “Safe- 
Test” Slipmeter is manufactured by 
the Frazier Engineering Company. 
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End of the line for important documents pre- 
pared by busy machines, people in the White 
House Executive offices is President's desk. 


BEHIND THE SCENES in the home of 
the President of the United States 
is one of the world’s most import- 
ant offices—handling vital docu- 
ments and letters that affect millions 
of lives and the very course of his- 
tory itself. The preparation of these 
documents, along with day-to-day 
letter writing, general office proced- 
ures and news distribution is a job 
that demands the utmost efficiency 
and speed from both men and ma- 
chines. 


Equipment Varied 


Accordingly the White House 
employs some of the world’s most 
modern equipment and innovations 
to process the multitude of items 
flowing across its desks. 

While letters are dictated and 
typed in the routine fashion—al- 
though electric typewriters are the 
rule rather than the exception— 
many new and sometimes unusual 
pieces of equipment are also used. 

Among recent time-savers is a 
machine for making extra copies of 
documents, letters, charts or other 
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Even though the White House is a combined living and working area for the President, 

























ay 


administrative office workers, working late on an important policy matter, can be com- 
pletely oblivious of activities connected with a large reception in the State Dining Room. 


White House Office 


printed or written items in a few 


. seconds—an electric copying ma- 


chine—in which documents can be 
inserted and copies produced elec- 
trically in about four seconds, ready 
for use, saving hours of manual 
duplication. 

The mailroom has a letter-open- 
ing machine to ease handling of the 
thousands of pieces of mail coming 
in every day—but so have a lot of 
government and business offices. 

Very few, however, have the one 
unique item of equipment which the 
White House owns — a fluoro- 
scopic device to inspect packages 
which arrive in the mail, to guard 
against bombs or any other threat 
to the President’s safety. 

About twenty women ranging 
from eighteen years old to middle- 
age make up the corps of stenog- 
raphers and typists in the White 
House office wing. Each is assigned 
to a special Presidential Assistant 
or other Aide, with six girls in 
Press Secretary James C. Hagerty’s 
office. 

There are about twenty other 
typists and stenographers in the 
correspondence section in the Exec- 
utive Office Building, next door to 
the White House. 


Under the direction of the chief 
of the section, they handle routine 
answers to routine letters—always 
sending a typewritten, personalized 
individual letter and never a printed 
or mimeographed form. 

At the other end of the secre- 
tarial spectrum—with hardly a dull 
life—is Mrs. Ann Whitman, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s personal secre- 
tary. 


Long Hours 


Mrs. Whitman takes the Chief 
Executive’s dictation of letters to 
world leaders and speeches on 
crucial issues. But apart from this 
exciting aspect, and the hard work, 
long hours and widespread travel 
that go with it, she works just like 
most other bosses’ secretaries—with 
pencil, stenographer’s notebook and 
typewriter. 

The method is as simple as it 
sounds, when a personal letter from 
the President is concerned. Mr. 
Eisenhower dictates it. Mrs. Whit- 
man takes notes in shorthand. She 
walks a few steps from the Presi- 
dent’s office to her own and tran- 
scribes her notes into typewritten 


(Continued on the next page) 
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form. Then she puts it into an 
envelope and places the envelope in 
the outgoing mail box on her desk. 

The reaction on the other end, 
when the letter with the gold block 
initials “D. D. E.” and the words 
“The White House” on the letter- 
head arrives, is usually more excit- 
ing. 

Official letters have a more com- 
plicated course. In all cases, they 
are drafted by officials in the gov- 
ernment departments involved, or 
by White ‘House aides. They dic- 
tate to their own secretaries, present 
a draft to the President, and he 
approves it or changes it. Then 
they work up a polished copy, bring 
it or have it sent to the President 
to sign or initial, and put it in the 
mail. 


Official Documents 


Official documents, such as Proc- 
lamations or Executive Orders, 
follow the same path. The number 
of duplicate copies of these or 
other items will vary. Sometimes, 
on a routine letter, one carbon copy 
for the files will be made. At other 
times, extra carbons are made in 
the amounts required for sending 
to Assistants or Departmental Offi- 
cials concerned. 

And quite often, a copy will 
go to Hagerty, who will decide 
whether it is newsworthy. If so, and 
if it is not “hot” enough to require 
immediate oral reading to reporters, 
Hagerty will hand it to one of his 
secretaries to type onto a stencil 
for mimeographing. 

Depending again on time avail- 
able, his secretaries will hand-carry 
or have a messenger take the sten- 
cil downstairs to the ground 
floor of the White House (Hag- 
erty’s office is on the first floor 
about twenty-five footsteps from 
the President’s oval-shaped office) 
to the mimeograph room, where 
one of the messengers runs it off 
on an electric machine. 

This is the routine on Mr. 
Eisenhower’s speeches, too. Gen- 
erally, Mrs. Whitman types four 
copies of the finished products. 
Always, the reading copy is triple- 
spaced on a special typewriter with 
extra-large letters for 


easy visi- 
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bility on a rostrum. Always, it is on 
heavy bond paper for stiffness in 
sliding pages aside. 


Many Carbon 


At least two carbon copies of 
speeches are attached by Mrs. 
Whitman ; one for the files, one for 
Hagerty’s staff to type single- 
spaced on stencils for mimeograph- 
ing on 8% x 14 inch paper. The 
clerks in the mimeograph room 
collate the sheets—on a half-hour 
speech, which runs about three 
thousand words, there are about 
eight of the long sheets of paper 
—and staple full copies together, 
then rush them to Hagerty for 
distribution to the press. 

Hagerty’s staff, Mrs. Whitman 
and any other personnel accom- 
panying the President out of town 
on trips ranging from a week-end of 
golf, to a week at Paris, bring their 
own equipment with them. That 
is, Army personnel attending to 
transportation details have it done 
for them. 

This applies all the way, from 
the electric typewriters in Hagerty’s 
office — enough for the output of 
the one or two typists he generally 
has with him—to the Signal Corps 
teletype machines, which keep the 
out-of-town White House in touch 
with Washington developments and 
can be “‘scrambled” to protect coded 
messages. 

Mrs. Whitman took not only 
her typewriters — one for corres- 
pondence and one for speeches — 
but also her own personal electric 
copying machine with her to Paris 
in December, 1957, for the meeting 
of NATO leaders. In 1955, she did 
the same at the “Summit Confer- 
ence” in Geneva. And, she has this 
equipment follow her whenever she 
is on duty with the President for 
any extended period of time away 
from Washington. 

Mrs. Whitman has one of the 
two electric copying machines at 
the White House, which is some- 
times used to prepare high-speed 
copies of incoming letters and mes- 
sages which the President wants to 
dispatch to other Administration 
officials. 

One high-ranking aide reports 
that this copying machine—and the 
other machine which is being used 


by Hagerty and other Presidential 
lieutenants— has shaved “a con- 
siderable amount of time” from 
White House routine. 

“The major advantage,” he said, 
“is in getting copies right away 
without having to get a girl to type 
them. It probably saves a bit on 
the size of the staff and it certainly 
makes the job easier for the girls 
we now have, who are working 
plenty hard as it is.” 

In Augusta, Georgia, Mr. Eisen- 
hower has a cottage at the Augusta 
National Golf Club and an office 
on the second floor of the pro 
shop. When there for only a week- 
end, the President usually does not 
bring Mrs. Whitman along for 
paperwork. But in past years, when 
he has spent a week there each 
Faster-time, he has worked at the 
cottage with Mrs. Whitman on 
letters and other documents, and she 
has worked with the typewriter and 
other office equipment transported 
by air from her White House office 
to a suite she uses as an office and 
sleeping quarters at the sprawling 
Bon Air Hotel. 

The same story could be told 
for Thomasville, Ga., where the 
President stays at the plantation of 
former Treasury Secretary and 
Mrs. George M. Humphrey, and 
Mrs. Whitman along with most 
other staff and press members of 
the White House group, is at the 
Scott Hotel. 

Or Gettysburg, where President 
and Mrs. Eisenhower stay at their 
farm, the Chief Executive works at 
an enclosed porch or study and 
Mrs. Whitman rushes back to the 
Hotel Gettysburg to put his words 
on paper. 


Always Working 


While other staff members, or 
news correspondents, are relaxing, 
Mrs. Whitman often can be heard 
typing away for hours in her room, 
if, as has happened, Mr. Eisen- 
hower is working on a speech at 
the same time he is vacationing or 
visiting his farm. 

Any speech must go through sev- 
eral drafts, from the original sug- 
gestions of a speech-writer to the 
revised versions of Mr. Eisenhower, 
after consultations with Hagerty 
and other confidants. And when the 
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mulling-over is through, Mrs. Whit- 
man does her job all over again, 
until the final draft is sent to be 
mimeographed. And even after 
that, some changes may be made 
hefore reading time. 


Often, the President speaks “off- 
the-cuff” to a visiting group at the 
tose Garden on the White House 
outh lawn, or elsewhere. And the 
newsmen, who have scrawled hasty 
notes and, in many cases, fired off 
spot stories, wait patiently in the 
White House lobby for the mimeo- 
graphed official transcript to ar- 
rive. It is transcribed from Gregg 
shorthand notes taken by veteran 
stenographer Jack Romagna, who 
has been the official text-taker for 
Press secretaries under Presidents 
Lisenhower, Truman and Roose- 
velt. 


News Conference 


There is the same sort of wait 
each Wednesday that the President 
has a news conference for the un- 
official transcript which a privately- 
paid service provides for news or- 
ganizations and others — including 
the White House—who subscribe. 
Two stenotypists take notes on 
these sessions, and the notes from 
their machines are rushed to their 
office, a block away, for fast triple- 
spaced transcribing by fast typists, 
whose work is thrown sheet-by- 
sheet onto a machine for duplicat- 
ing. These transcripts are checked 
against tape-recordings and Ro- 
magna’s notes, the sum total of 
which is the official version of what 
the President told newsmen. 


Romagna is among a team of 
career employees, such as Chief 
Records Clerk, Wayne Hawks, 
or Communications-Transportation 
Officer, Dewey Long, who stay 
on from one administration to the 
next, regardless of political change. 
Some of the stenographers and 
typists fall into this civil service 
category too, although most of those 
working for Hagerty or Presiden- 
tial Assistants are political patron- 
age appointees. 

Their offices are comfortable, but 
hardly lavish, in a White House 
west office wing, which is so over- 
crowded that Hagerty must keep 
his news wire tickers in a lavoratory 
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HARTER C-100 executive armchair 





SOLID 
HARTER 
QUALITY 


at low prices 


The Harter C-100 series is a refresh- 
ing change from the usual rule that 
low prices are achieved only by 
cheapening the product. The C-100 
combines low price with solid qual- 
ity. Harter-pioneered one-piece 
heavy gauge steel base. Seat cush- 
ion, 3 inches thick, of molded and . 
‘cored virgin foam rubber that’s 
bonded with pure latex. Choice of 
high impact styrene, molded hard 
rubber or upholstered armbands. 
You can sell cheaper chairs but 
they can lose you customers and eat 
up profits with service calls. Harter 
chairs are made ‘for keeps” and 
that points up the value of a Harter 
dealer franchise. 





MATCHING SIDE ARMCHAIRS 
MODEL C-110 AND SIDE CHAIRS MODEL C-120 


“HARTER CORPORATION, 838 Prairie St, Sturgis, Michigan 
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White House Office—Continued via an outdoor passageway front- force sometimes will stretch into 
ing on the rose garden and his overtime often for Mrs. Whitman 

adjacent to his suite. Most of the putting green. and for Hagerty’s girls. 

assistants are in this wing, where Because the size of the White Even though the White House 


the President’s office also is located. House staff has grown, while there is a combined living and working 
It is about fifty yards from the has been no room for the office area for the President, after-hours 
Executive mansion, where the Pres- quarters to expand, there are no work—even at sensitive times such 
ident and Mrs. Eisenhower live and lounge or recreation areas for the as when he suffered a mild stroke 
where they entertain at state func- working force. And, because the —does not disturb him or the First 
tions. A ground floor corridor con- workload also has expanded faster Lady. This is because the residen- 
nects the buildings, although the than Congressional appropriations, tial area is distant enough from the 
Chief Executive prefers usually a the normal eight-hour working day offices to escape the effect of-any 
walk from his home to his office for the Secretarial and clerical hubbub or noise there. And con- 

versely, an Assistant and his sec- 

retary working late on an important 
roe 2 ; policy matter could be completely 
oblivious of a glittering reception 
for six hundred people in the 


| POOR GRANDMA otever areamed rsoceen rt gamelan 


tive Mansion. 

that one day typists would make a Because the White House proper 
has not been expanded due to archi- 
tectural and monetary reasons, new 
offices and personnel have been 
housed itt the Executive Office 
Building, where about half the work 
of the Presidential staff is done. 








dozen clean, sharp car pies with no more 











































Need Credentials 


Employees there are not subject 
to as many security restrictions as 
those in the White House itself, 
who must show credentials—unless 
their faces are known to guards at 
the gates to the White House 
grounds and at entrances to the 
office wing. These guards, plus 
three shifts of secret service agents, 
have the main function of protect- 
ing the President and his family. 
But of course, by keeping out un- 
cleared individuals, they are also 
guarding twenty-four hours each 
day against sabotage or theft of any 
of the important and frequently 
secret documents which are handled 
by the President and his staff. “The 

Fireproof safes and filing cabinets § then 
with combination locks on them § toah 
are a further safeguard against § Pool, 















loss of records dealing with infor- | Com, 
mation vital to the defense, health } plifie 
and welfare of the nation. coun: 
Other security provisions -- § # 7 
against the threat of damage by ie 
air raid or other mishap — are an 
closely guarded secrets, even though § |; Pu 
it has become known that there § +, 
are bomb shelters near the White § meth 
MANUFACTURER OF OLD DEERFIELD BOND, GIBRALTAR ONION SKIN, MIL House for the President and hi: 
AND ONION SKIN, EZERASE BOND AND ONION SKIN, MILLERS FALLS © family and for the White House THE 
staff. 
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BUTLER POOL, President 
of the Pool Mortgage Co. 


THE POOL MORTGAGE Co. in Chickasha, Oklahoma. 


“Our @alional System 
saves us’ /400 ayear... 


returns 69% on investment annually 


—The Pool Mortgage Company, Chickasha, Oklahoma 


“The flexibility, accuracy and speed of 
the National System are valuable assets 
to a business of our type,” writes Butler 
Pool, President of the Pool Mortgage 
Company. “The National System sim- 
plifies our record keeping and ac- 
counting procedures, ‘also facilitates 
a reduction in operating expenses by 
eliminating overtime. 

“The National Accounting Machine 
offers many other advantages. It pro- 
vides us with more detailed and 
up-to-date information than previous 
methods. Its accuracy prevents embar- 


rassing and annoying billing errors. 
And the installation of a National 
System also saves us considerable 
floor space. 

“We wholeheartedly recommend the 
National System. It saves us $7,400 a 
year...returns 69% on investment 
annually.” 


ZG 


President of the 
Pool Mortgage Company 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES * 75 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


THE NATIONAL SYSTEM’S great flexibility simplified the account- 
ing procedures of this firm and helped reduce operating expenses. 






Your business, too, can benefit from the 
time- and money-saving features of a 
National System. Nationals pay per 
themselves quickly 
through savings, then 
continue to return a 
regular yearly profit. 
National’s world-wide 
service organization 
will protect this profit. 

































































ANSWERING SERVICE 


A NETWORK OF Telephone Answer- 
ing Services has been organized that 
will offer service on a nationwide 
basis covering United States, Can- 
ada and Mexico. 


One hundred and _ ninety-three 


telephone answering exchanges in - 


principal cities and smaller commu- 
nities have been franchised to offer 
service to national, regional and local 
firms. It is expected before the end 
of the year that Answer America 
will have affiliates in more than five 
hundred communities. 

Answer America service will en- 
able manufacturers, insurance com- 
panies, air-conditioning and heating 
firms, real estate companies, hotels, 
florists, department and chain stores 
and others to have local representa- 
tion in each one of the areas they 
serve. Companies will be able to 
have telephone directory listings in 
each community in the White and 
Yellow sections. Answer America 
offices operate twenty-four hours a 
day every day of the year with effi- 
ciently trained personnel to receive 
telephone orders, service calls, mes- 
sages, handle reservations for hotels, 
telephone surveys or any similar 
service for American business. A 
service is also offered to profes- 
sional men, doctors and lawyers 
whereby Answer America secre- 
taries will receive calls after regu- 
lar hours. 





ATTACHE CASE 


THIS ROOMY attache Case covered 
in executive brown vinyl has the 
look of leather. It features rounded 
corners, three-side zipper closing, 
brass hardware, and can double as 
an overnight bag. It is an ideal case 
for salesmen, students, accountants, 
adjustors, agents, teachers and all 
professionals, Overall size 1514” 
x 101%” x 3”. 
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SOLID STATE COMPUTER 
THE 
ter, first system of its kind in 


UNIVAC SOLID-STATE compu- 
actual commercial operation, is 
now universally adaptable to all 
types of business and _ govern- 
mental punched-card installations, 
the Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation has just 
announced. 

The versatility of the system, 
which makes the use of any conver- 
sion equipment unnecessary, is cred- 
ited to the introduction of a new 
unit, to be known as the Univac 
Solid-State 80. 

Users of 80-column punched 
cards can now apply the speed in- 
herent in the new Univac, which is 
the fastest of its type in use today. 
It operates in microseconds — 
millionths of a second. Words can 
be read at the rate of 58,800 per 
second, and numbers can be added 
at the speed of 11,760 per second. 

The new computer, which has 
a “memory” capacity of 50,000 
characters of information, should be 
especially useful at installations 
where several punched-card appli- 
cations now exist or where a single 
large-scale application is in use, the 
company said. 

The Univac Solid-State 80 makes 
possible the application of a new 
technique, known as “card stretch- 
ing.” This permits up to 25% more 
data than was heretofore possible 
to be stored on an 80-column card. 
Considerable savings in card and 
card-processing costs are thus pos- 
sible. 

Production control, billing of ac- 
counts receivable, sales analysis and 
inventory control can be co-ordin- 








ated into a single, unified proces- 
sing procedure, instead of multiple, 
isolated applications, it was pointed 
out. 

Comprised of a central processor, 
an 80-column high speed card 
reader, an 80-column read-punch 
unit and a high speed printer which 
operates at the rate of 600 lines a 
minute, the new computer is the 
second in a new low-cost line using 
the latest developments in  solid- 
state devices. The first such com- 
puter, the Univac Solid-State 90, 
was made available to business 
management a few months ago. 

A low-cost computer, its price 
advantages stem principally from its 
solid-state design. 





PROTECTIVE MAILER 
A NEW DEVELOPMENT in protective 
mailers offers new convenience and 
important savings in time and post- 
age for firms in many fields. Intro- 
duced by Chippewa Paper Products 
Co., Inc., this extra-sturdy mailer 
affords protection and prestige for 
photographs, artwork, blueprints and 
plans, insurance policies, publicity 
materials, etc. without the penalty of 
unnecessary bulk, weight and extra 
postage. 

Called the Chippamailer, its dou- 
ble-faced corrugated is scored for 
easy, quick filing and fastening with 
attached string and button. The 
minimum wrapping weight helps to 
offset recent postage increases. In- 
stant fold-up protection eliminates 
costs of slow wrapping, overwraps 
and corrugated protection extras. 
Seven convenient sizes (from 6% x 
9% x 14” to 12% x 15% x %”) 
provide _ professional-looking mail- 
ings with the prestige so important 
for photo studios, advertising agen- 
cies, art studios, publicity firms, ar- 
chitects and engineers, real estate 
and insurance companies, and many 
other big mailers. 
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1. Card File 
2. Fibre Board 
3. Insulated 
4. Metal 
5. Micro 
144. Mobile Storage Systems 
142. Open Shelf Files 
6. Portable 
7. Rotary 
8. Stencil 
133. Tabulating Card 
9. Visible 
10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


LOSS PREVENTION 
140. Burglary Alarms 
97. Fire Extinguishers 
63. Fire Protection Service 
98. First Aid Kits 
112. Hoor Polish (Non-Slip) 
138. Safety Equipment 
128. Salvage Services 
125. Truck Alarm Systems 
141. Watchman's Clocks 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
145. Punched Tape Equipment 
19. Tabulating 
MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 
MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 
MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
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33. 
34. 
35. 
139. 
36. 


aA 


Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selectéd manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


FILING CABINETS 


Checkwriting 

Dictating 
Intercommunication 
Paper Folding 

Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 


38. 
105. 
39. 
40. 
4. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 


Ash Trays & Stands 
Bulletin Boards 
Cash Boxes 
Chair Cushions 
Currency Trays 
Desk Lamps 
Desk Pads 
Desk Trays 
Drawer Trays 
Moisteners 
Name Plates 
Pen & Ink Sets 
Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 


50. 
51. 
143. 
52. 
53. 
134. 
54. 


55. 
108. 
56. 


57. 


89. 
58. 
59. 
60. 


Air Conditioners 
Bookcases 
Bookstands 
Cabinets 

Chairs 

Costumers 

Desks 

Fluorescent Lighting 
Incandescent Lighting 
Matched Suites 
Safes 

Stands, Typewriter 
Stools 

Tables 

Wardrobes 


PAPER 
119. Card Index 
120. Duplicator 
70. Envelopes 
135. Labels 
121. Letterhead 
122. Policy 
123. Ledger 
137. Photocopying 
124. Thin (Copy) 
102. Visual Policy Jackets 


SALES AIDS 


132. 
116. 
149. 
103. 
117. 
104. 


Advertising Blotters 
Advertising Specialties 
Audio-Visual Projection 
Birthday Cards 
Display Material 
Greeting Cards 


100. Promotional Gifts 


66. 


. Sales Incentives 


SERVICES 
62. Accounting System 






rN 


127. Filing Systems 

64. Office Planning 

115. Photocopying 

65. Record System 

146. Sound Reproduction 
SUPPLIES, GENERAL 

68. Business Forms 

69. Duplicating Supplies 

71. Erasers (Specializec} 

72. Loose Leaf Systems 

73. Marking Devices 

75. Paper Perforators 

76. Pens 

77. Pencils 

81. Staple Removers 
SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 

83. Copyholders 

85. Justifier 

86. Line Indicator 

87. Pads 

88. Ribbons & Carbons 
TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 

90. Cord Cover 

91. Holder 

92. Index 

94. Silencer 

95. Stands 


MISCELLANEOUS 
131. Accident Diagramming 
130. Building Evaluation 
147. Emblems and Awards 
126. Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
99. Leather Goods 
114. Policy Wallets 
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Best's Life Insurance Reports—54th 
Edition 

This is by far the most complete 
edition of this reference book ever 
published, containing 947 reports 
on individual life companies includ- 
ing 85 which appear for the first 
time. The reports present the most 
reliable and valuable information ob- 
tainable in the life insurance field. 
Individual reports contain complete 
data covering assets, liabilities, and 
operating gains; distribution and 
character of assets including yields, 
significant operating ratios as well 
as general and historical data per- 
taining to the company. Best’s un- 
biased summary opinions are re- 
flected in the reports, and where 
financial positions and _ results 
achieved are better than the indus- 
try averages, specific recommenda- 
tion comments are assigned. 

Of special interest to the individ- 
ual investor or investment dealer is 
the section, “Shareholders’ Data,” 
which is included for those com- 
panies where the stock is publicly 
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publications 


owned. This data indicates the pro- 
portion of total profits that are 
distributed to the stock, price range, 
dividend record and current divi- 
dend rates, etc. 


2,250 pps; $25.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by the Alfred M. Best Com- 
pany, Inc., 75 Fulton Street, New 
York 38, N. Y. and available at the 
home office or at any of the 
company’s branch offices. 


How to Outsell the Born Salesman by 
William W. Frank and Charles L. 
Lapp. 

Two successful salesmen of long 
experience here tell what they have 
learned about selling by their “com- 
mitting question” method. This 
methodical presentation will save 
the young salesman from hundreds 
of costly mistakes and will give even 
the expert some stimulating ideas. 
Every technique and suggestion of- 
fered by the authors has been per- 
sonally tested by them and by sales- 
men who have worked for them. 
Selling skills are made considerably 
easier to acquire by this idea-start- 
ing, actio-provoking book. It pre- 
sents the kind of self-help that will 
mean dollars in every salesman’s 
pocket. 


$4.50 per copy. Available from 
Business Book Company, 7162 Per- 
shing, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Automation Forum Proceedings 


Copies of the proceedings of the 
Life Office Management Associa- 
tion’s recent Automation Forum 
held in Chicago April 13-15 have 
been distributed to the member 
companies and are now available 
to non-members. 

Included are transcripts of the 
remarks of three speakers who ad- 
dressed the general sessions of the 
Forum: “Simple Simon Makes 
Good” by Morris G. Fuller, presi- 
dent, State Farm Life; “A Con- 
structive Auditing Approach To- 





ward Electronic Data Processing” 
by Charles E. Grody, general audi- 
tor, New York Life; and “Can 
The Contemporary Executive Cope 
with the Computer Challenge” by 
E. D. Dwyer, chief of the Navy 
Management Office. Also included 
are the transcripts of the talks o/ 
more than fifty speakers who ad- 
dressed eighteen panel sessions. 


$8.25 per copy for non members. 
Additional copies available to mem- 
ber companies at $5.25 each. Avail- 
able from the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association, 110 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Life Insurance Fact Book—1959 Edi- 
tion 


This is the fourteenth annual 
edition of this compilation of the 
basic statistics of the life insurance 
business. 

The major portion of the book 
is devoted to life insurance with the 
legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies, either totals for all such 
companies in the United States, or 
totals for all such insurance on per- 
sons living in the United States. 
In this edition, the yearly totals are 
for the most part complete through 
1958. United States totals, there- 
fore, do not include figures for 
Alaska and Hawaii, although some 
data for these new states are given 
in the text and in footnotes. 

126 pps; Published by the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance, 488 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Tax Free Disability Dollars for the 


Professional Man 


This booklet, which will be wel- 
come reading for any professional 
man, starts with the premise that 
the self-employed professional man 
is an independent businessman. It 
drives home hard how utterly de- 
pendent on his income the profes- 
sional man really is. The chances 
of becoming disabled and the poor 
remedies offered by the usual solu- 
tions of savings and borrowing are 
discussed. 


15 pps; 15¢ per copy—with 
lower prices in quantities. Pud- 
lished by the Research & Review 
Service of America, 123 W. North 
Street, Indianapolis 9, Indiana. 
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FREE: 


Write for your 
complimentary 
copy of Reserve Life’s 
information bulletin 

“The Sales Zoomer.” It’s 
“loaded” with practical sales 
ideas covering such field tech- 
niques as: “Answering objections to 
sell”... “How to motivate a prospect 
to close”... . “Prospecting made easy” and 

many other “down to earth” answers to your sales problems. 


RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Licensed in 44 States and District of Columbia 
HoME OFFice: Daas 2, TEXAS 


Mr. JoHN L. Marakas, Vice President, 
Reserve Life Insurance Company, 
Dallas 2, Texas. 

Please send me complete information about your CO “Extra 
Money Makers” Plan. [] A copy of your “SALES ZOOMER.” 


How I can qualify to become a General Agent or [] Broker 
with the Reserve Life Insurance Company in my area. 








, State 








ass’n notes 


American College of Life Undrs.: Albert 
H. Clark has been appointed assistant di- 
rector of examinations and will work with 
Dean Herbert C. Graebner, CLU, in the 
preparation, supervision and grading of 
CLU and management education exam- 
inations. 


American Life Convention: Dr. James H. 
Ready, medical director at General Amer- 
ican, was elected chairman of the medical 
section succeeding Dr. Joseph Travenick, 
Jr., medical director of Occidental of Cali- 
fornia. 


Association of Life Ins. Counsel: Buist 
M. Anderson, vice president and counsel 
for Conn, General, was elected president 
succeeding Webster Atwell, general coun- 
sel for Great National. 

Willis H. Satterthwaite, vice president 
and counsel at Penn Mutual, was elected 
vice president and Chester L. Fisher, Jr., 
assistant vice president and assistant to the 
president of Metropolitan Life, re-elected 
secretary-treasurer for ninth consecutive 
term. 


American Society of CLUs: Chicago 
Chapter officers elected: President, Francis 
W. Morley, Jr. (Associated Consulting 
Services); vice president, Odd Meyer, Jr. 
(Equitable Society); treasurer, Robert S. 
Bowles (North American Life). : 

New York Chapter officers: President, 
B. William Steinberg (general agent, Mass. 
Mutual); executive vice president, Gerald 
D. Good (Equitable Society); educational 
vice president, A. Leslie Leonard (Insur- 
ance Society of N. Y.); public relations 
vice president, Leona Seldow (Mutual 
Trust); treasurer, Alfred Cranwill (Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance); and secretary, 
Wilbur Neustein (Prudential). 

Southern Tier Chapter: Cecil Rogers 
was elected president succeeding Kenneth 
P. Lord. Richard Sprout was elected vice 
president and Charles Hummel, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Board of Life Ins. Medicine: Dr. Albert 
L. Larson, chief medical director for Trav- 
elers, was elected vice chairman to com- 
plete the unexpired term of the late 
Dr. J. Randolph Beard. Dr. John S. Pear- 
son, medical director of American United, 
was elected secretary-treasurer succeeding 
Dr. Paul H. Langner, Jr., medical director 
of Provident Mutual. 


Canadian Ass'n of Actuaries: Officers 
elected: President Lachlan Campbell (vice 
president and chief actuary, Sun Life of 
Can.); vice president, B. R. Power (secre- 
tary and actuary, Canadian Life Ins. Offi- 
cers Ass’n); secretary, R. C. Dowsett (asso- 
ciate actuary, Crown Life); and treasurer, 
Miss Muriel Mudie (statement actuary, 
Confederation Life). 


Chicago Ass'n of Life Undrs.: George H. 
Schuermann, agent with Union Central, 
was elected president succeeding Robert 
K. Schott, CLU, Phoenix Mutual. Other 
officers are: Ist vice president, Oliver R. 
Aspegren, Jr., CLU (Ohio National); 2nd 
vice president, William McKechney 
(Northwestern Mutual); and _ treasurer, 
Stuart A. Monroe (Mutual Benefit). 

Roy D. Simon, CLU, Penn Mutual, is 
national committeeman and Kathryn 
Garrabrant is executive secretary. 


Connecticut Siate Ass'n of Life Undrs.: 
The re-election of Douglas A. Bora, repre- 
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sentative of Aetna Companies at Rawayton, 
as president was unprecedented in Cogn. 
Ass'n annals. Others elected: Leslie R. 
York, CLU (Aetna Life), James R. Keane 
(Metropolitan) and William Booth (Na- 
tionwide), vice presidents; and Raymond 
Nicholls, CLU (Churchill Associates), 
secretary-treasurer. 


Fort Worth General Agents & Mgrs. 
Club: New officers: President, Jess Man- 
kin, Jr. (Conn. General); vice president, 
B. B. Fowler (Jefferson Standard); and 
secretary-treasurer, Francis B. Purdue 
(General American). 


Griffith Foundation for Ins. Education: 
M. Rey Dodson, president of Ohio Na- 
tional Life, has been appointed to the 
administration board. 


Hartford General Agents & Mgrs. Ass'n: 
Carl T. Furniss, manager of Hartford 
branch for Conn. General, was elected 
president succeeding Andrew Cronin, 
West Hartford manager for John Hancock. 
Others elected are: Vice president, Robert 
E. Conaty (general manager, New York 
Life); and _ secretary-treasurer, Willard 
Griffin (general agent, Northwestern 
Mutual). 


Health Council of Maine: Rolland E. 
Irish, president of Union Mutual, was 
elected vice president. 


Insurance Accounting & Stat. Ass'n: 
Charles Andrew, Jefferson Standard Life, 
was elected president succeeding W. D. 
Babcock, Jr. (General Accident Group). 
New vice presidents are: Program—Lowell 
Rinehart (Nationwide Mutual); conference 
arrangements—James Dryer (Standard Ac- 
cident); and finance—J. C. Smith (Imperial 
Life). 

Life Ins. Advertisers Ass'n: Western 
Round Table officers: Chairman, Dick 
Trueblood (vice _—s public rela- 
tions-advertising, Occidental in Los An- 
geles); vice chairman, Larry Aasen (New 
York Life, Pacific region public relations 
representative); and secertary, Wayne 
Thompson (manager of advertising, West- 
ern & Southern). 


Life Ins. Agency Management Ass'n: 
J. Marvin Foley, formerly Springfield 
(Ohio) manager for Commonwealth Life, 
has joined the company relations division 
as a consultant. 


Life Insurance Institute of Canada: Offi- 
cers elected: President, D. A. Roberts, 
FCIS (vice president-comptroller, Mutual 
Life of Canada); Ist vice president, F. G. 
Shurly (associate secretary, Imperial Life); 
2nd vice president, M. S. Crockford (secre- 
tary, Excelsior Life); and secretary-treas- 
urer, Miss Jessie Thomson (staff training 
assistant, Manufacturers Life). 


National Ass'n of Life Undrs.: Total 
membership of the 779 local life under- 
writer associations was 71,252 on June 15, 
approximately 1,500 ahead of same period 
last year. 

New General Agents and Managers 
Associations: Tallahassee, Fla—president, 
Herbert B. Brinkley (Independent Life); 
vice president, M. Roy Williamson (Metro- 
politan Life); and _ secretary-treasurer, 
Thomas B. Van Brunt, CLU (Equitable 
Life). Binghamton, N. Y.—president, 
William C. Vought (Columbian National); 
vice president, Art Freeh (Prudential); sec- 
retary, Richard Keck (Metropolitan Life); 


and treasurer, John Gokey (Security Mu- 
tual). Salisbury, Md.—president, S. Sprizg 
Blandford (Continental American Life); 
and secretary-treasurer, L. W. Gillis (Home 
Beneficial). 


Nebraska Actuaries Club: John C. Angie, 
vice president-actuary of Woodmen Ac- 
cident & Life, was elected president suc- 
ceeding C. W. Bucknam and Hodge .. 
Jones, actuary of Guarantee Mutual, 
elected secretary-treasurer. 


New York City Group Supervisors Ass'n: 
Officers elected: President, William W. 
Mauke (regional group manager, Guard- 
ian Life); vice president, Carlos L. Maher 
(Indemnity of N. A.) and Edward V. At- 
nally (N. Y. Life); and secretary-treasurer, 
Daniel Collins (Columbian National). 


New York Insurance Dept.: Walter F. 
Brooks, a 20-year career officer with the 
department, has been appointed deputy 
superintendent in charge of the Albany 
office. 


Texas Accident & Health Claims & 
Undrs. Ass'n: James J. Killmar, assistant 
secretary and manager of the policy 
benefits dept. for Republic National, was 
installed as president succeeding W. P. 
Hinsch of San Antonio. 


policy changes 


American Life of New York has a 10-pay- 
ment life plan and also a guaranteed pur- 
chase option rider, both of which have 
been approved in most states in which 
the company is licensed. 


Connecticut General has announced a 
new scale of premiums for the 5-Year 
Term Convertible and 5-Year Term Re- 
newable plans. 


Connecticut Savings Banks put into ef- 
fect a new dividend scale on July 1. The 
scale is increased, and interest left on 
dividends to accumulate is also increased 
from 314% to 4%. 


Continental Assurance is introducing on 
a nationwide basis a new group life plan 
that offers employes the option of putting 
their coverage on a permanent individual 
basis. The plan has the usual group re- 
newable term contract with a provision 
that employes need not wait until termina- 
tion of employment or discontinuance of 
the plan to convert to individual perma- 
nent insurance. It may be used with either 
contributory or non-contributory term 
plans. 


General American will offer personal c- 
cident and sickness insurance as well as life 
to employes in companies with qualified 
budget insurance (salary savings) fran- 
chises. 


Life of North America is offering a new 
method of life reinsurance, as well as com- 
lete individual, group, and catastrophe 
ife and accident and sickness reinsurance 
facilities. —The new reinsurance method is 
said to have cut administrative handling 
drastically. 


Massachusetts Indemnity and Life |: 
increased its limit on all loss-of-time cover- 
age for male risks from $400 to $500 of 
monthly income. 


Monarch Life of Mass. is making liberali- 


zations with regards to policyholders over 
age 65. All of the company’s loss-of-time 
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policies remain non-cancellable and guar- 
anteed continuable to age 65 but the com- 
pany is making liberalizations permitting 
continuance of coverage. 


Mutual of Omaha has a new series of sick- 
ness and accident policies which are not 
cancellable because of the number of 
claims or amount of benefits. 


New York Life has expanded its A & S 
non-cancellable and guaranteed renewable 
monthly income portfolio for men. There 
is a new monthly income disability policy, 
the Income Protector “965,” and an exten- 
sion of the number of available elimina- 
tion periods under the present Income 
Protector “92,” “95,” and “99” policies. 


North American of Canada has a new 
series of term plans and benefits known 
as “Nalaco 78.” Lower premium rates are 
offered in most cases and there is further 
stratification for policy size. The company 
also has a new term rider, “Additional Pro- 
tection Benefit,” which is a 10-year re- 
newable term contract with expiry date at 
age 65. It is convertible up to 5 years be- 
fore expiry. 


Springfield-Monarch Insurance Com- 
panies have developed SysteMatic, a new 
method for monthly payment of insurance 
premiums. It is being made available to 
the companies’ agents in practically all 
states. 


United States Life has a guaranteed re- 
newable income protection portfolio 
known as V.I.P. In addition to existing 
plans, a 2-year accident 1-year sickness and 
2-year accident 2-year sickness policy has 
been developed. 


Wisconsin National is offering a reducing 
term mortgage protection policy with a 
disability income rider. 


sales 


American Founders: Achieves $90 million 
life insurance in force on fifth anniversary. 


American Mutual Life: Submitted busi- 
ness for first five months of 1959 shows 
a 12% gain over last year. On June 12 
life insurance in force reached the $300 
million mark. 


American United: Sales in May were 39% 
over May, 1958 while total sales for the 
first five months were $139,884,488, an 
increase of 23% for same period last year. 
Insurance in force at end of May exceeded 
$1,200 million. 


Bankers Life (lowa): May new business 
written amounted to $41,338,046 (ordinary, 
$20,764,738 and group, $20,573,308), rep- 
resenting an increase of more than 37% 
over the same month last year. Produc- 
tion for the first five months amounted to 
$203,064,069 (ordinary $110,306,303 and 
group $92,757,766), an increase of nearly 
20% over same period in 1958. Total life 
insurance in force by end of May was 
$3,394,777,778 (ordinary $1,881,665,854 and 
group $1,513,111,924). 


Bankers Life (Neb.): A five-week anniver- 
sary campaign produced over $21,405,000 
written, examined and paid business, top- 
ping 1958 by more than $1,500,000. 


Bankers National Life: Paid-for ordinary 
life in April increased 71% over same 
month in 1958. New paid-for ordinary 
business for first four months of 1959 


For August, 1959 


totaled $18,614,119, a 27% increase over 
first four months last year. Total new 
business, including group, equalled $34,- 
024,870 compared to $29,216,792 for same 
period last year. Total insurance in force 
at end of April amounted to $552,150,289, 
an increase of $21,371,831 since the first 
of the year. 


Equitable Life (lowa): Production of 
new paid ordinary life for May reached 
$15,077,392, an increase of 14.5% over the 
corresponding month in 1958. For the first 
five months the total was $76,670,639, a 
gain of 10.3% over same period a year ago, 
and brought life insurance in force to 
$1,669,318,439. 


Farmers New World: Insurance in force 
has increased $57 million in the first five 
months of the year. 


Franklin Life: Paid sales in May were 
$92 million and the first five months of 
1959 recorded a 42.7% increase. 


Iinois Mid-Continent: May sales were 
up 145% from last May to reach $4,827,000. 
Sales for the first five months of 1959 were 
up 274%. In five months and one week 
sales topped the total for all last year— 
$20,640,000. 


Indianapolis Life: Sales of new business 
for May were 25.4% ahead of same month 
a year ago, while figures for the first five 
months of 1959 were 26.9% ahead of the 
comparable period last year. 


Lafayette Life: Ordinary sales for the 
year thus far show a gain of 20% over 
same period in 1958. 


Life of North America: Crossed the $200 


* million mark of life insurance in force on 


June 8, less than two years after selling 
the first policy. Ordinary insurance in 
force now totals over $97 million and 
group life more than $105 million. 


Mass. Mutual: Total insurance in force at 
end of April amounted to $7,032 million, 
an increase of $295 million since first of 
year, with individual in force at $5,819 
million and group in force at $1,213 mil- 
lion. 


National of Philadelphia: Registered an 
over-all increase in business written of 
15% for month of May. 


Northwestern Mutual: Sales of $101,035,- 
397 for May represented largest single 
month in history. 


Ohio National: President’s month contest 
produced $27 million of ordinary business. 
Paid business through April was 17% 
ahead of last year and gain in insurance 
in force was 18%. Insurance in force now 
totals $988 million. 


Pacific Fidelity: Has more than $187 mil- 
lion of insurance in force. 


Patriot Life: Has more than $730 million 
of life insurance in force. 


Pilot Life: Has passed the $114 billion 
mark of insurance in force. 


State Mutual Life: Sales of individual 
life insurace were 7% ahead of last May 
and 5% ahead of the first five months of 
1958. 


Union Mutual: Paid life volume for May 
was 35%, above the corresponding month 
last year. 








zone mail indeed 
results in speed 


The Post Office has divided 106 
cities into postal delivery zones 


to speed mail delivery. Be sure 
to include zone number when 
writing to these cities; be sure 
to include your zone number 
in your return address — after 
the city, before the state.. 






























































Up to date coverage of the 
new “family plan" policies 


More companies covered 
for the first time 





New policies . .. new rates and 
dividends ... here's just a partial 
list a full three months before 


publication date: 


AETNA LIFE (CONN.) — Premiums graded 
according to policy size for Par and Non-Par 
plans. New dividend scale for 1959. (Com- 


plete revision.) 

LONIAL LIFE (MN. J.) — Adopts “Graded 
Premium Series” based on policy size. New 
plans introduced. 

DOMINION LIFE (CAN.) — Premiums graded 
by policy size, lower rates for women and 
new Family Policy introduced. 

BQUITABLE (N. ¥.) — Introduces new “Series 
100 Program” featuring the introduction of 
a graded premium system and many other 
changes marking the Equitable’s Centennial 
Year. (Complete revision.) 

EQUITABLE (IOWA) — Graded premium in- 
troduced for Participating plans. Reduced 
rates for women. New dividend scale. Gra- 
dation of premiums for Non-Par plans were 
introduced last year. 


BRAL LIFE OF AMERICA (wasn) a 
Introduces the “Executive Policy” (Min, $25,- 
000). Waiver of premium included auto- 
matically through age 65. 

GREAT-WEST (CAN.) — Premium rates 
graded by size of policy based on policy fee 
principle. Increased dividend scale for 1959. 
UARDIAN LIFE (N. ¥.) — New dividend 
scale for 1959. 

BRST 


ATE LIFE & ACCIDENT (TENN.) 
— Premiums graded by licy size. 

JOHN HANCOCK — Premiums graded by pol- 
icy size. New dividend scale. New policies 
introduced. (Complete revision.) 

WATIONAL LIFE (VT.) — Premiums graded 
by policy size for 1959. New guaranteed cash 
values and lower premiums for women. 
(Complete revision.) 

YORK STATE SAVINGS BANES — 
Introduces new policy rates graded by polic 
size; also new Family Plan. 

NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL — Reduced pre- 
mium rates, lower rates for women, acci- 
dental death benefit, increased dividend scale 
for seventh consecutive year, higher divi- 
dends for women among major changes in 
new contracts for 1959. (Complete revision.) 

OHIO NATIONAL — Premiums graded on all 
basic insurance plans. New plans of insur- 
ance introduced. Increased cash values and 
reduced premiums for women. 

‘AL — Premiums graded by policy 

size. Increased dividend scale for 1959. Spe- 
cial dividend scale for women. (Complete 
revision.) 
UD (@. J.) — Adopts “quantity 
discount” system for insurance se. In- 
troduces “Modified 5-10 Life” (Min. $5,000. 
(Complete revision.) 

VEL — New rates introduced on Pol- 
icy Fee basis. Rates for women same as for 
men 3 years younger. (Complete revision.) 

UNITED 5 -) — Premiums 
graded by policy size. (Complete revision.) 





1959 COMPEND... 










1959 - A YEAR O|X 
POLICY, RATE 


ALL COMPLETELY COVERED in the NEW 












. » » for COMPANIES WRITING 98° of ALL 
LIFE INSURANCE in FORCE! 


The NEW 1959 COMPEND—EXTENSIVELY 
REVISED! 


The most vans a | of new poy rates and data 
available .. . PIN HANGES | IE 1959 COMPEND 
MAKE ALL PREVIOUS EDITIONS OBSOLETE! 


MORE NEW COMPANIES covered this year—in line with the 
COMPEND’S comprehensive coverage of everything im- 
portant to you! 


NEW data on every page—to keep you completely on top of 
every development in premium rates and dividends. 


MORE special policies—adding to the most complete descriptions 
of these policies available anywhere: 


"GRADING OF PREMIUMS ACCORDING TO POLICY SIZE" .. . DIVIDEND 
LED UPWAR' RENTIAL UMBER 


SCA’ De. RATES FOR WOMEN IN A NUMBE 
po + ae +» + “FAMILY PLANS" INTRODUCED Q 


COMPANIES... MANY COMPANIES SHOWING SUBSTANTIAL ADDITIONS 

The 1959 COMPEND will put you at your most effective best with 
fact-grounded, unchallengeable sales approaches. It’s your 
key to successful selling . . . with more data about most 
companies! Here’s why: 

The COMPEND has the facts you need ion angen rates and 
dividend scales . . . gives you an edge as a salesman. 

The COMPEND impresses the client with your professional 
standing . .. makes your presentation impressive . . . gives 
it weight. 

The COMPEND builds your sales . . . and keeps them solid! 

The COMPEND helps prove your point in seconds . . . stands 
ready to convince tough prospects . . . to clinch a sale. 

Yes, for companies writing 98% of all business in force in the U. S. 

and Canada you have this detailed information: 
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Changing Economy—from page 45 


energy, and the outstanding ability 
of the agency side of our business. 
At the same time I believe that our 
business has a broad responsibility 
to the general economy, and must 
conduct its affairs with a deep rec- 
ognition of those responsibilities. 
We have over the years been thrift 
institutions, As such we have 
molded the virtues of life insurance 
as financial protection for American 
families into an over-all savings 
program that has become one of the 
major sources of funds to both 
American and Canadian economies. 
We have been apostles of thrift, and 
we have argued time and again in 
the public forums that through our 
operations we divert disposable in- 
come into the capital markets, and 
so into capital formation. 

Over the years that I have been 
a practicing economist, I have been 
astonished and disheartened by the 
apparent indifference of the public 
to the virtues of thrift. For without 
thrift there can be no savings, and 
without savings capital formation 


sooner or later must decline. And 
what does a decline in capital forma- 
tion mean? A decline in capital 
formation means that gains in living 
standards, long the envy of the rest 
of the world, will come to an end. 
A decline in capital formation 
means that the military power of the 
western world, the principal guar- 
antee of peace in a troubled world, 
will be increasingly difficult to main- 
tain. 


Smaller Asset Growth 


Despite the substantial growth 
in our investment income over the 
past several years our asset growth 
as an industry actually was smaller 
in 1957 than it was in 1956 or 1955. 
It seems obvious to me that we 
cannot lightly disregard these trends 
that are developing with respect to 
our asset growth. Considering the 
far-reaching changes that seem to 
be occurring in the sources of our 
investment funds, we face a tre- 
mendous challenge in maintaining 
the rate of our asset growth. For 
unless that challenge is met, the life 
insurance business will lose its pre- 
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eminence in the financial world. 
The important savings functions 
performed by us at best will be 
performed by others, and they may 
not be performed at all. 


It is, I believe, no secret that we 
have long been troubled by these 
trends and we have made some care- 
ful studies of asset growth. We 
have done so because we believe 
that asset growth is of great im- 
portance to our business, and of 
even greater importance to the gen- 
eral economy. Pursuant to these 
studies we have offered to the public 
policies involving substantial in- 
vestment features and these poli- 
cies, as we expected, have enjoyed 
an excellent market reception. 
Through such policies and through 
rigorous examination and re-exam- 
ination of cost, we are hopeful of 
diverting an increasing amount of 
disposable income into the capital 
market—in other words fulfilling 
what we believe is an important 
economic responsibility of our busi- 
ness, the encouragement of thrift, 
that an adequate volume of savings 
may be created to finance the tre- 
mendous demand for capital we see 
ahead of us. 


For a business such as ours, 
deeply vested as it is with the public 
interest, it has been the experience 
of our companies that what is best 
for the economy must in the long 
run be best for all our policy 
owners. Over the years we have 
emphasized in our investment activ- 
ities the financing of durable enter- 
prise calculated to add to the real 
income of the economy. The sub- 
stantial rise in living standards in 
both the United States and Canada 
over the past several years can be 
credited in large measure to the 
remarkable accomplishments of 
business enterprise, many of which 
would not have been possible with- 
out the use of life insurance money. 
It seems to me that it ought to be 
interesting to see what some of 
these investments really look like. 
I think you would be surprised to 
see how greatly—and importantly 
—our investment policy has been 
extended to touch nearly all as- 
pects of modern life. All of this has 
happened in a brief quarter century, 
in the lifetime of this association. 
To me it_is a dramatic story and, 
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as sales minded people, I think you 
would find it persuasive of my con- 
tention that we as life insurance 
people must bend every effort to 
increase the volume of funds we 
can furnish for capital formation. 

Plants, buildings, equipment, 
roads, housing—here you can see 
capital formation at work, not just 
a statistic on a sheet of paper. These 
are the instruments with which we 
have raised our living standards and 
created the defenses of the western 
world. We as life insurance people 
can be proud of the part we have 
played in financing the construction 
of these facilities. The funds we 
have raised from the insurance side 
of our business, originating as they 
have out of the disposable income 
of the general public, have been 
especially valuable from the stand- 
point of economic stabilization be- 
cause they have placed in the capi- 
tal market funds which otherwise 
probably would have come out of 
the banking system, or not been 
available at all. 

No one can draw a blueprint of 
the future course of economic de- 
velopments with any real assurance. 


Even in times of world tranquility . 


the ebb and flow of economic 
forces defies the wisdom of the best 
of us. We can, however, say this: 
that unless the structure of the 
American economy changes radi- 
cally, the demand for capital will be 
considerably larger ten years hence 
than it is now. Considering the 
inherently inflationary factors that 
seem to be introduced more or less 
regularly into the economic system, 
the development of capital funds 
from non-bank sources is a matter 
of profound importance to the wel- 
fare of us all. Let us see that our 
historical record as the leading sav- 
ings institution is maintained and 
enhanced in the critical years that 
lie ahead. For there never has been 
a time when savings were more 
essential for a stable economy. 


VOLUNTARY HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


VOLUNTARY HEALTH insurance has 
the capacity to help meet the chal- 
lenge of providing soundly-financed 
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programs of protection against the 
costs of medical care for the grow- 
ing number of people over age 65, 
J. F. Follmann, Jr., director of in- 
formation and research of the Health 
Insurance Association of America, 
said recently. He spoke before the 
Subcommittee on Problems of the 
Aged and Aging of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare 
on the final day of public hearings. 
The subcommittee hearings were 
being held in Washington prepara- 
tory to similar hearings in a number 
of cities throughout the country 
after Congress adjourns later this 
year. 


STAMP PLAN 


PURCHASER’S INSURANCE Plan 
(P-I-P) reports that the number of 
policyholders in the St. Louis area 
resulting from the introduction of 
the trading stamp plan for the pur- 
chase of life insurance is increasing 
at a rapid rate. The company says 
that thousands of dollars in claims 
have been paid by the Old Republic 
Life Insurance Company, the insur- 
ance carrier. As many as three 
claims have been paid in one day to 
people of varying financial status, 
age, and position in the community 
life, according to P-I-P. 
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At Lutheran Mutual, we believe that everyone is important. For ea 


that reason our Family Plan was designed in such a manner that individual * 


policies could be written to fit the particular needs of each family member. latin 


; nece 
For the same reason we are now emphasizing that parents guarantee 


the insurability of their future children. This new feature of the Family Plan 
assures parents that a policy may be written on a newborn baby -- RE- 
GARDLESS OF HEALTH and without evidence of insurability -- between 
the fifteenth day and the third month after birth. This agreement is now 
available in most states and it is of particular advantage to young Lutheran 
families. Group billing is available if desired. 


This is an example of one of our up to date policies. Add to that the 
latest sales aids including audio-visual films, selling in a select market 
backed by a Home Office where you are a FIRST name, not a number, and sine 
you will have some of the advantages our Lutheran Mutualmen enjoy. If port 


you are a Lutheran why not see what Lutheran Mutual can offer you. Con- i: 
tact C.O. McGee, CLU, Director of Agencies. me 
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Our New Building 


M, F. AUDEN 
Vice President and Secretary 
Confederation Life Association 


HOSE OF us who because of 

growing families have found it 
necessary to move from one home 
to another, know the planning and 
preparation which must necessarily 
accompany such moves. The initial 
decision to move, the convenience 
of proposed locations, the desire for 
good neighbours, the type and size 
of homes we want—these are just 
a few of the factors to which we 
give serious consideration. The 
habits to which we have become ac- 
customed—those of carrying out our 
domestic chores, of transportation to 
and from our homes, of relaxation, 
and of all the diversified factors re- 
lating to our home life—must also 
necessarily be somewhat altered by 
our move. 

This was the foreword of a book- 
let given to each member of the 
home office staff of Confederation 
Life Association some weeks before 
they moved to a new building on 
June 17, 1955. It summarizes a sit- 
uation that was recognized some 
five-and-a-half years earlier when it 
was first announced to the staff that 
the directors had decided to put up 
the new building. Naturally, con- 
siderations of staff such as trans- 
portation and general location of 
homes were factors in the selection 
of a site, but once this decision had 
been made, it was -realized that a 
new building is more than the details 
of construction: it is more than the 
very considerable task of keeping a 
fine balance between effort and ef- 
ficiency, cost of construction and 
maintenance. It is the change of 
the surroundings where individuals 
spend nearly one-third of their 
day. 
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Very early in the planning for the 
building it was realized that there 
were three aspects to the problem of 
keeping staff informed. 

The first was the very natural and 
genuine interest of individuals in 
their new office home. This interest 
becomes all the more accentuated in 
a business that deals with intangibles 
and where the visible office product 
is paper. It is a pleasant contrast 
to hear about the mechanics of ele- 
vators, as a change from informa- 
tion about premium reports and sys- 
tems. 


Rule Changes 


The second aspect was the factors 
that the staff needed to know. Some 
changes in working rules would be 
necessary with the new surround- 
ings, and at the same time the op- 
portunity was going to be taken to 
introduce more efficient methods— 
such as a coffee “pause” rather than 
a coffee “break.” 





More than details of construction 


Lastly, there was the need to over- 
come the very human inclination of 
individuals not wishing to be dis- 
turbed. In any older outmoded and 
split-up building there are always 
small units of the organization 
tucked away in comfortable seclu- 
sion. In fact, after the move had 
taken place, we sometimes wondered 
if anyone had been forgotten. Some 
of these units—after twenty-five 
years of having been left alone— 
quite understandably needed con- 
ditioning to the thought of being ex- 
posed to the corporate gaze in the 
open spaces of a new building. 

With these, at that time rather 
vague, thoughts in our minds, we 
decided some six months after ex- 
cavation had started, when steel was 
nearing completion, to begin to give 
the answer to the eventual question 
of “how does all this affect me?” 
The first planned programme was 
a series of inserts in the semi- 
monthly staff magazine. Though we 
had some general ideas, we did not 
know at the outset exactly how 
many issues there would be, or ex- 
actly what subjects would be 
covered. As it turned out there 
were thirty-one issues over a period 
of about a year-and-a-half up until 
a few weeks before the move, when 
more official methods of communi- 
cation took over. 


Written Initially 


The stories were written initially 
by a member of the personnel depart- 
ment staff, and towards the end by 
a member of the staff of the public 
relations department. Though they 
consulted frequently with the techni- 
cal experts, and though management 
gave advice, the thought was that 
the ideas and information should be 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Our New Building—Continued 


those which members of the staff 
would like to hear. At first the 
issues followed a logical sequence, 
such as “Reason for Moving,” “Se- 
lection of Site,” “Style of Archi- 
tecture,” but later the subjects were 
mixed up between structural infor- 
mation about “Heating Systems,” 
“Elevators,” “Air-conditioning” and 


information dealing with the layout 
on different floors or staff facilities. 

Each of the thirty-one issues 
carried the same headline: “Getting 
Acquainted With Our New Build- 
ing.” All but six of them were a 
single sheet format, seven by eight 
and a half inches, printed on both 
sides. The remaining issues were 
four pages, using the same page 
size. As the series progressed, the 
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color of the stock was changed oc- 
casionally, alternating between buff, 
white, and blue. 

The first of the four page issues 
featured on the front page a large 
halftone illustration of the new main 
building with the steel frame work 
about one third hidden by the stone 
work already in place. The two in- 
side pages and the back cover were 
also largely pictorial, showing pho- 
tographs of different parts of -the 
new building in various stages of 
construction. 

The second of the four-page 
issues told of a visit by the editor to 
the fourth floor medical centre. To 
make clear to the reader what the 
layout there would be when the 
building was completed and in use, 
there was a detailed description of 
who would occupy what space. This 
was “geared” to a floor plan printed 
on the two inside pages. 

Another of the four-page issues 
again brought the reader up to date 
on construction progress on the new 
main building, as well as on the staff 
house, a separate building. Here 
again, the emphasis was on pictorial 
treatment. In a previous issue, 
readers had been told why two new 
buildings (main building and staff 
house) were being constructed, 
rather than incorporating the staff 
house facilities in the main building. 


Furniture and Equipment 


Near the end of the series of bul- 
letins, in issue number 29, the 
editor dealt with what furniture and 
equipment would be used in the new 
main building. Progress in office 
equipment since the Confederation 
Life opened its doors in 1871 was 
dramatically shown on pages two 
and three of this four-page issue. 
The left hand page showed a large 
picture of a desk and stool used in 
the earliest days. The right hand 
page showed the most modern type 
of desk, much improved, much more 
attractive and much more comfort- 
able than the “old timer” illustrated 
on the facing page. 

The style was kept as light as 
possible, and the editor was given 
a free hand to roam, as witnessed in 
the issue that started : 

“Yesterday, we introduced ourselves 
to the first tenant to occupy the 
new building. This new tenant, (a 
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mottled mother pigeon), has taken 
up housekeeping under the bracing 
for the tenth floor roof. This is only 
a temporary dwelling as the brac- 
ing will be removed in a few weeks. 
\Ve have been assured that there will 
he ample time for the rearing of the 
pigeon family which is at present 
in the egg stage. 

Since our tenant decided to take off 
on a shopping tour, we visited the 
president’s office. His office was 
very airy and rather plain in com- 
parison with what we expected. The 
present office equipment consists of 
a few cinder blocks, to be used for 
chairs, and two bags of cement 
which might be used as a desk, al- 
though not very modern. . . .” 


Multiplicity of Problems 


On the other hand there was no 
attempt to avoid descriptions that, 
by their nature, were technical. 
While some of the staff might not 
have been too interested and even 
might not have fully understood the 
references, we did feel that it would 
give them an understanding of the 
multiplicity of problems and an ap- 
preciation of the reasons for certain 
decisions. At the same time prog- 
ress photos were used liberally, and 
on at least three occasions the com- 
plete issues were so made up. This 
started as laziness on the part of 
the editor, but became a popular 
feature. Interwoven throughout all 
issues, however, was the attempt to 
give a picture of how day-to-day of- 
fice behavior would be affected : how 
with adequate and uniform lighting 
the position of desks was no longer 
important: how with air condition- 
ing the eternal arguments of open 
or closed windows were things of the 
past: how with an efficient conveyor 
and messenger service the old habits 
of wandering from floor to floor with 
a piece of paper as camouflage would 
be looked on with suspicion. 

This process continued until 
within six weeks of completion when 
two more steps were taken in the 
communications process. First, it 
was necessary to codify the changes 
in rules and to gather in the tag 
ends by re-issuing the official staff 
booklet. This covered all the many 
subjects that normally need to be 
known by any new member of the 
staff coming to work for the first 
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time: charges for staff parking; 
times for lunch; pay arrangements, 
etc. The booklet was issued in more 
formal style and was more compre- 
hensive than the rather casual news 
inserts issued over the previous 
year-and-a-half. 

At the same time, it was thought 
worth while to give everyone in the 
company a preview of his or her 


future office home. Every afternoon 
for several weeks before the move, 
organized tours of the new building 
were arranged to give each member 
of the staff an opportunity to see 
not only their general new sur- 
roundings, but also the place where 
their individual desks would be lo- 
cated. Tours for families were ar- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Our New Building—Continued 


ranged later, at the time of the of- 
ficial opening. 

Behind all this planning there 
were, of course, many consultations 
with, and meetings of supervisors as 
part of the problem of communica- 
tions, but our hope was to bring 
all members of the staff into the 
picture. We hoped that they might 
move, not only with some sense of 
excitement and anticipation, but also 
with a sense of familiarity to new 
surroundings. 





FORAND BILL HEARINGS 


HEARINGS ON THE Forand bill 
were started July 13 by the House 
Ways and Means Committee. The 
bill would provide up to sixty days 
a year of hospital care plus certain 
surgical coverage and nursing home 
care for eligible Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance beneficiaries. The 
cost would be financed by an in- 





crease in the Social Security rates. 
The bill is backed principally by the 
AFL-CIO. 


1958 CSO TABLE 


H. F. roop, Lincoln National, has 
estimated that enabling legislation 
will be passed in more than thirty 
states during 1959 for the 1958 
CSO Mortality Table. The predic- 
tion was made at the regional meet- 
ing of the Society of Actuaries in 
Atlanta early in June. 

A committee has been appointed 
by Pearce Shepherd, president of 
the Society of Actuaries and vice- 
president and chief actuary of the 
Prudential, to prepare and publish 
tables of actuarial functions de- 
rived from the 1958 CSO Table and 
the Commissioners 1958 Extended 
Term Insurance Table. Richard C. 
Guest, past president of the Society 
and vice-president of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, is chairman of this 
committee. 





BIG BUSINESS 


GROUP INSURANCE has _ grown to a 
$5,000,000,000 annual premium 
business, three and one-half times 
its size just ten years ago and greater 
today than the aggregate of all life 
and health insurance premiums of 
all types as recently as the early 
1940s. Health insurance accounts 
for the largest block of premiums 
—$2,310,000,000 of the $5,033,000,- 
000 aggregate. Group life is next 
with $1,533,000,000, and group an- 
nuities third with $1,190,000,000. 


INTEREST EARNED 


THE INTEREST EARNED in 1958 on 
the invested funds of United States 
life insurance companies, after in- 
vestment expenses, but before Fed- 
eral income taxes, was 3.85%, 
according to the Institute of Life 
Insurance. This compared with 
3.75% the year before, and an aver- 
age of 3.64% for the past five years. 
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High in the majestic mountains of Vir- 
ginia, Hotel Mountain Lake provides the 
ultimate in vacation pleasures. A crystal 
clear lake for fishing, swimming, boating. 


. horseback riding, golfing, tennis, 





mountain climbing ... in nature’s most 
scenic setting. Invigorating climate, 
crisp, cool nights. Choice of excellent 
hotel accommodations or secluded rustic 
cottages. 
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Alabama: mostte the Admiral Semmes, 
INDIANAPOLIS the Claypool. 


BIRMINGHAM the Thomas Jefferson. Washington, D. C.: the Washington. Indiana: 

Louisiana: NEW ORLEANS the Jung and the De Soto. Nebraska: OMAHA the Paxton. New 
Mexico: ciovis the Clovis. South Carolina: cowumsia the Wade Hampton. 
a Lake, NORFOLK the Monticello. Texas: austin the Stephen F, Austin, BRowNWoOOD the Brownwood, DALLAS the Baker and 
- the Travis, &t PASO the Cortez, GALVESTON the Buccaneer, Galvez, Seahorse, Jean Lafitte and Coronado Courts, Larepo the 
Plaza, Lussock the Lubbock, MaRuIN the Falls, SAN ANGELO the Cactus, SAN ANTONIO the Menger and the Angeles Courts. 


Virginia: MOUNTAIN LAKE the Mountain 
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GEORGE D. McCARTHY 
Partner, Price Waterhouse & Co. 
Newark, N. J. 


N JUNE 25, 1959 the President 
(x the United States signed 
sill HR 4245 which accordingly 
was enacted into law as the “Life 
Insurance Company Income Tax 
Act of 1959.” This Act, which be- 
comes effective for taxable years 
beginning after December 31, 1957, 
imposes the regular corporate in- 
come tax on what is defined as 
“life insurance company taxable 
income.” Companies have until 
September 15, 1959 to file 1958 
Federal income tax returns on 
Form 1120L and to make final pay- 
ment of the tax for that year. 


Three Phases 


Taxable income is determined in 
three phases, ie., (1) taxable 
investment income (investment in- 
come after deduction of investment 
expenses and allowances for cer- 
tain policy and other reserves), (2) 
one-half of current underwriting 
income (an underwriting loss 
would reduce taxable income) and 
(3) the other half of underwrit- 
ing income of a stock company 
(when it is distributed to share- 
holders or accumulated over a 
period of years in excess of stipu- 
lated percentages of either life in- 
surance reserves or net premiums 
for the taxable year or voluntarily 
transferred to “shareholders sur- 
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plus”). The phase three tax base 
does not become effective until the 
1959 fiscal year and then to the 
extent of only one-third of the tax 
which ultimately will be imposed. 
This phase becomes two-thirds ef- 
fective in 1960 and fully effective 
for the 1961 fiscal year. 


Capital Gains Tax 


Also, the bill imposes a tax of 
25% on net long-term capital gains 
similar to that imposed on other 
taxpayers. Heretofore, insurance 
companies have escaped such capi- 
tal gains taxes upon the sale or 
other disposition of capital assets. 
This tax does not become effective 
until the 1959 calendar year and 
companies may use as the basis of 
capital assets sold, the cost thereof, 
as previously determined, or their 
fair market value at December 31, 
1958, whichever is higher. 

Prior to 1921 life insurance com- 
panies were taxed under the general 
provisions of the Internal Revenue 
Code, the same as other business 
organizations. However, since the 
year 1921 life insurance companies 
have been taxed only on a portion 
of their “net investment income,” 
after deducting an allowance de- 
signed to meet obligations to policy- 
holders. 

Although there have been various 
revisions in the Revenue Code re- 
lating to the taxation of life insur- 
ance companies since that date, 
these have been of minor impor- 


tance and, in the year 1947, due to 
the provisions of the law, life 
insurance companies escaped in- 
come tax completely. 

Since that year an endeavor has 
been made to enact legislation which 
would result in an equitable tax on 
the income of life insurance com- 
panies. However, until the passage 
of the current act, no formula could 
be devised which met with the ap- 
proval of Congress, the Treasury 
Department and the life insurance 
industry. Accordingly, for the ten 
years ended December 31, 1957, a 
series of stop-gap formulas were 
adopted for taxation of life insur- 
ance companies. 


Latest Formula 


The latest formula, adopted in 


_ 1955, taxed such companies* on a 


fraction of their net investment in- 
come after a reserve and other 
policy liability deductions of (a) 
87.5% on the first million dollars 
of “net investment income” and 
(b) 85% on “net investment in- 
come” in excess of $1,000,000. This 
formula was based upon the broad 
assumption that all life insurance 
companies needed a specified per- 
centage of their net investment in- 
come to meet policyholder reserve 
requirements. 

The Act of 1959 is so much more 
complex and comprehensive than 
the previous provisions in the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code relating to the 

(Continued on the next page). 
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“toaster § 
door to opportunity 
is open to you 


The Guarantee—a fast- 
growing, agency-minded 
company with 32 million- 
dollar-plus agencies in 
1958—has a place for you 
—a place where you can 
achieve the success you 
look forward to. 


Its remarkable growth 
and FULL LINE of Life, 
Accident, Sickness and 
Hospitalization insurance 
will help you build an 
enviable career. You are 
invited to inquire about 
full details of The 
Guarantee’s FIVE-STAR 
CONTRACT: 


© Complete line of competi- 
tive policies 

® Two personally tailored 
financing plans 

® Top contract with liberal 
commissions and life-time 
service fees 

© Excellent pension program 

© Agency-minded home 
office support 


Write in confidence directiy to 


J. D. Anderson 


Executive Vice President 
8721 Indian Hills Drive 
Omaha 14, Nebraska 
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Tax Highlights—Continued 


taxation of life insurance companies 
that a brief explanation of the rea- 
sons for the revised code might be 
helpful. 

The elements that enter into the 
determination of a premium rate to 
be charged for an ordinary life 
insurance policy are based on three 
assumptions: (a) the rate of mor- 
tality, (b) the rate of interest which 
will be earned on the level premiums 
received during the existence of a 
policy, and (c) the rate of expense 
applicable to the policy which will 
be incurred in the operation of the 
insurance company. Theoretically, 
therefore, a company underwriting 
ordinary life insurance should, over 
a period of years, show no accu- 
mulated profit or loss except from 
the disposition of security invest- 
ments. However, the assumptions 
made as to mortality experience, 
earnings on premium income in- 
vested and loading expenses gener- 
ally are conservative. Accordingly, 
profits will arise from underwriting 
as well as investment operations. 

The principal purpose of the 
present act is to tax such under- 
writing gains and investment in- 
come on a basis that will be equit- 
able to life insurance companies. 
Recognition was given in the draft- 
ing of the act to the relatively long- 
term nature of underwriting gains 
and the difficulty of determining 
such income on an annual basis. 
Thus, under the act, only one-half 
of underwriting gains are taxed on 
a current basis. 


Increased Insurance 


In recent years, the relative 
amounts of group, credit, and term 
insurance have increased tremen- 
dously. These types of insurance 
produce large underwriting profits 
but relatively little investment in- 
come inasmuch as the premiums 
thereon are based primarily on as- 
sumed mortality experience and 
loading expense. Such income here- 
tofore escaped taxation. On the 
other hand, companies which had 
underwriting losses received no 
benefit thereof and had to pay tax 
on their net investment income, after 
allowance for reserves, even if they 
had a loss on an over-all basis. 


Another problem which arose 
during the course of the drafting of 
the act related to the differing in- 
terests of mutual and stock com- 
panies. Mutual companies are 
concerned only with the policy- 
holders’ interest inasmuch as such 
holders, in effect, own the company. 
Accordingly, they base their as- 
sumptions more conservatively, so 
that their initial premiums are 
higher than those of stock com- 
panies. Therefore, they are en- 
titled to greater deductions for 
increases in policyholders’ reserves 
(which are based on assumed rates 
of mortality and investment earn- 
ings) and determine annually the 
dividends to be refunded to policy- 
holders. Such dividends, in effect, 
are really reductions of premiums. 


Nonparticipating Policies 


Although stock companies under- 
write some business on the basis of 
the participation of the policy- 
holders, which will result in pre- 
mium refunds, by far the major 
part of their business is written 
on the basis of nonparticipating 
policies. Accordingly, their premi- 
ums must be on a realistic com- 
petitive basis. Their policyholder 
reserves therefore are computed on 
a lower basis than those of mutual 
companies, so that they normally 
would be entitled to a lower de- 
duction in computing taxable net 
income. This problem has been met 
in the present act by permitting 
stock companies to deduct an 
amount over and above their statu- 
tory reserves. Such amount is to 
be set aside in a special surplus 
account which will not be taxed 
unless (a) distributed to  stock- 
holders, (b) transferred to “share- 
holders surplus” account or (c) 
accumulated in excess of certain 
designated amounts. 

The act provides also for an 
“operations loss deduction” similar 
to the net operating loss deduction 
available to ordinary corporations. 
However, in recognition of the 
expected losses for a number of 
years, the loss carryover period for 
companies qualifying as “new coni- 
panies” has been extended to ten 
years, for each of the first five years 
of their existence. 
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RALPH D. CHURCHILL 


of 
Brundidge, Fountain, Elliott & 
Bateman 
Dallas, Texas 


Oklahoma Supreme Court Defines 

"Soliciting Agent" and Holds Him 

Without Authority to Extend Cover- 
age of Actual Policy. 


Roy Settle, a soliciting agent for 
Standard Life & Accident Insur- 
ance Company, contacted Thomas 
E. Cornelius to sell him an accident 
insurance policy from his company. 
This was in February of 1955. 
From the proposals of the agent 
Cornelius thought that he was re- 
ceiving an accident policy that 
provided a payment of $2,500 for 
loss of an eye and the payment of 
$10 per day while confined to his 
home as a result of an accidental 
injury. The policy did not contain 
such provisions. 

In August of the same year, 
Cornelius was driving his truck 
near the town of Ravia, Oklahoma, 
when some object was hurled into 
the air by an approaching truck, 
striking his left eye, causing blind- 
ness. He was confined to his home 
thirty days as a result of the injury. 
He made claim to the company, but 
the claim was rejected as the policy 
did not provide coverage for such 
injuries. Cornelius filed suit, al- 
leging that the Company was guilty 
of fraud in failing to deliver a 
policy in accordance with the agree- 
ment made by the agent that such 
coverage existed. He further al- 
leged that he was entitled to re- 
formation of the policy so that it 
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The Tegal Spotlight 


would read $2,500 for the loss of 
an eye and $10 a day for home 
confinement. The company denied 
that any such contract existed and 
that Roy Settle was merely its 
soliciting agent, without power to 
alter the terms of the written policy. 
The company further alleged that 
the application contained no pro- 
visions for the extended coverage, 
and that Cornelius got the same 
policy he applied for in his applica- 
tion. The trial court held for the 
plaintiff, allowing reformation, after 
which an appeal was lodged in the 
Supreme Court. 

Justice Halley, writing for the 
Supreme Court of Oklahoma, held 
that the Insurance Company is not 
liable as Roy Settle was only the 
soliciting agent and had no authority 
to bind the company as to what 
should go in the policy. Quoting 
from a previous Oklahoma Supreme 
Court case, Justice Halley defined 
a soliciting agent as follows: 

“Ordinarily a mere ‘soliciting 
agent’ for an insurance company— 
that is, one whose power is con- 
fined to taking applications for in- 
surance, which, when taken, are to 
be forwarded to the company for 
its approval or rejection—has no 
power to bind the company to a 
contract of insurance; nor has he, 
after the policy is issued, any au- 
thority to waive any of the terms or 
provisions therein.” 

The record in the instant case 
fails to reveal that the company had 
knowledge that the agent had made 
representations that the policy 


would cover one eye, or pay for 
insured 


home confinement. The 















received the policy his application 
said he would. Nothing in the 
record shows the soliciting agent 
had authority to do or say anything 
that would change the actual policy. 
Standard Life & Accident Insur- 
ance Co., Plaintiff in error, vs. 
Cornelius, Defendant in error. 
Oklahoma Supreme Court. May 12, 
1959. 4 CCH Life Cases (2d) 327. 
Wayne B. Snow, Savage, Gibson, 
Benefield & Shelton, Liberty Bank 
Bldg., Oklahoma City 2, Okla- 
homa for plaintiff in error. 
J. E. Bullard, Tishomingo, Okla- 
homa, Williams, Williams & Wil- 
liams, Gilbert Bldg., Ardmore, 
Oklahoma for defendant in error. 


North Carolina Supreme Court Holds 
Murder of Insured Not an Accident. 


William B. Slaughter had a 
policy of insurance with State Cap- 
ital Life Insurance Company pro- 
viding for a certain payment if the 
insured lost his life directly and 
independently of all other causes 
from bodily injury sustained solely 
through external, violent and acci- 
dental means. There was an ex- 
ception to this coverage that if the 
death was caused by the intentional 
act of any other person then no 
benefits would be payable. 

The insured was thirty-six years 
old and operated a taxicab in Selma, 
North Carolina. An _ unidentified 
man hired him to take him to a 
nearby town. The same night the 
deceased was found shot through 
the head and through the right 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


chest near the city dump. His money 
and other items, including the taxi- 


cab, were missing. 


The beneficiary of the policy 
filed claim, which the 
company denied and this suit re- 
The trial judge entered 
of the de- 
fendant insurance company, from 
which the plaintiff beneficiary ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court of 
North Carolina. 
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firmed the judgment of compulsory 
nonsuit with an opinion written by 
Justice Higgins. 

The court stated that in order 
for the beneficiary to prevail the 
death must be brought within the 
coverage provision. After coverage 
is established, the company may still 
relieve itself of liability by show- 
ing that the death was caused by 
an exception to the coverage. In 
this case, the exception would be 
that the death was the intentional 
act of another person. However, 
the court is of the opinion that the 
facts of the case left no doubt that 
the killing was not an accident as 
the term is generally understood. 
The plaintiff's evidence not only 
shows lack of coverage, but also 
establishes the defense set up in 
the company’s answer that the 
death of the insured was caused by 
the intentional act of another. Thus, 
when the plaintiff fails to show 
coverage, nonsuit is proper. Going 
further, the court stated that even 
if the plaintiff’s evidence makes 
out a case of coverage, but at the 
same time establishes the defense 
that the particular injury is ex- 
cluded from coverage, nonsuit is 
likewise proper. 

The court concluded by stating 
that in this instant case, as the 
plaintiff’s own evidence shows an 
intentional killing, it establishes a 
lack of coverage. Further it showed 
also a bar under the exclusion 
clause, either of which was fatal 
to plaintiff’s cause of action. 

Slaughter vs. State Capital Life 

Insurance Co. Supreme Court of 
North Carolina. Filed May 7, 1959. 
4 CCH Life Cases (2d) 330. 
Joseph H. Levinson, Smithfield, 
North Carolina, William I. Godwin, 
Selma, North Carolina, for plain- 
tiff. 
Allen & Hipp, Superior Bldg., 
Raleigh, North Carolina, Wellons 
& Wellons, Smithfield, North 
Carolina, for defendant. 


VARIABLE ANNUITY PLAN 


THE FIDELITY BANKERS Life Insur- 
ance Corporation of Richmond, Va., 
has announced a package plan which 
combines ordinary life insurance 
and something close to a variable 
annuity, The ordinary life insurance 


(any type of individual ordinary 
policy) is written in the Fidelity 
Bankers Life Insurance Corpora- 
tion, while the portion of the pre- 
mium in what the company calls a 
mutual fund will be written in Fi- 
delity Variable Stock Fund, Inc., 
established under the auspices of 
Fidelity Bankers Life. 

The policyholder must buy the life 
insurance in order to qualify for the 
mutual fund and at least 50% of 
his premium must go into the life 
insurance portion of the package. 
The mutual fund portion of the plan 
applies only to the accumulation 
period. The pay-out is in fixed 
dollars determined at the time of 
retirement. 

T. Coleman Andrews, former 
United States Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue and presently chair- 
man of the board and president of 
Fidelity Bankers, says that his com- 
pany is not concerned with the 
recent United States court decision 
concerning variable annuities, since 
the plan operates under the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission reg- 
ulations, as well as state regulatory 
authorities. He also said that since 
the life insurance company organ- 
ized the fund for the benefit of its 
policyholders, the mutual fund has 
no sales load and no commissions 
are paid for the purchase of shares. 
A quarterly fee of one-eighth of 1% 
to meet certain of the costs of ad- 
ministration is imposed. 

The plan will not be sold on a 
group basis, but it is expected that 
employers may wish to offer it to 
their employes on the payroll deduc- 
tion plan. The plan is presently 
available in Maryland and Virginia 
and the company expects to be able 
to offer the package in most other 
states in which it is presently li- 
censed in the Southeast soon. 


HEALTH PROGRAM 
SUPPORT 


RECENTLY THREE insurance asso- 
ciations—the American Life Con- 
vention, the Health Insurance As- 
sociation of America, and the Life 
Insurance Association of America, 
held a conference with members of 
the staff of the Senate Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee, in 
which the associations reaffirmed 
their support of the health insurance 
program for federal employees. 
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obituaries 


Parkinson: Thomas I. Parkinson, former 
president and board chairman of The 
equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, died June 17th at the age 
f 77. 

Mr. Parkinson practiced law in Phila- 
lelphia until 1907 when Henry W. Bruere, 
then head of New York City’s Bureau of 
\lunicipal Research, asked him to assist 
a charter commission in preparing a new 
idministrative code for the city. AS a 
result of his work, Columbia University, 
three years later, made him a director of 
its Legislative Drafting Research Fund. 
(his began a long association with Colum- 
hia during which, at various times, Mr. 
Parkinson was professor of legislation in 
the Law and Political Science Faculties, 
dean of the Faculty of Law and a trustee. 

In 1919 Mr. Parkinson was called to 
Washington to serve in the Judge Advo- 
cate General’s office. At the Capital for 
two years, he assisted the War Department 
in drafting the act creating the Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance and was legislative 
draftsman for the United States Senate. 
From this post, in 1920, he joined The 
Equitable as a second vice president. In 
1925 he was promoted to vice president 
and to president in 1927. He served as 
chairman of Equitable’s board of directors 
from 1953 until his retirement in 1954. 

Mr. Parkinson was primarily responsible 
for the return of millions of dollars of com- 
pany funds held in a trust fund in Ger- 
many from 1871 through 1950 when the 
last $100,000 of bonds were delivered to 
Che Equitable. The return of the funds 
was part of Equitable’s gradual withdrawal 
from foreign business. Work on this pro- 
ject took him to Europe where the post 
World War I financial crisis made a deep 
impression on him and contributed to his 
later becoming an outspoken critic of in- 
flation and Federal deficit spending. 

A former chairman of the Rockefeller 
Foundation’s finance committee, Mr. Park- 
inson had also served as chairman of the 
Greater New York Fund and the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania’s Bicentennial Cele- 
bration and had been national chairman 
of the United Negro College Fund. He was 
formerly president of the New York State 
Chamber of Commerce, the board of trus- 
tees of Sailors’ Snug Harbor, the Pennsyl- 
vania Society and the Economic Club. 

Mr. Parkinson had been a member of 
the board of directors of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Borden Co., 
Centennial Insurance Co., Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank, Continental Insurance Co., Long 
Island Railroad Co., Pittsburgh Consolida- 
tion Coal Co. and Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. He had served as a trustee of the 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co., Emigrant 
Industrial Savings Bank, General Educa- 
tion Board, Rockefeller Foundation, Co- 
lumbia University, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and American Historical Associa- 
tion, 






































































































































































\ member of the Américan Bar Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Parkinson had also held mem- 
bership in the bar associations of New 
York State, Philadelphia and the City of 
New York. He was a member of the Amer- 
an Law Institute, New York County 
Lawyers Association, New York State His- 
torical Association and New York City 
Life Underwriters. 

Mr. Parkinson was also a member of the 
Pilgrims of the U. S., Lawyers Club, Co- 
lumbia University Club, Columbia Univer- 
sity’s Men’s Faculty Club, University of 
Pennsylvania Club, English Speaking 
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Union, Alumni Association of Columbia 
Law School, Cosmos Cub of Washington, 
D.C., Union League and Metropolitan 
Clubs, Links, Century Association and the 
National Golf Links of America. 

During Mr. Parkinson’s 26 years as chief 
executive of The Equitable, the company’s 
admitted assets increased from $967 mil- 
lion to $6 billion 550 million. During the 
same period, Equitable’s insurance in force 
rose from 51% billion to almost four times 
that sum. Under his administration, the 
company made a number of innovations in 
the insurance investment field including 
the purchase and lease-back of railroad 
locomotives and freight cars in 1950. The 
plan not only helped The Equitable, but 
enabled the nation’s railroads to obtain 
enough rolling stock to move military men 
and material during the Korean War. 


Carpenter: John W. Carpenter, chairman 
of the board of Southland Life Insurance 
Company, died June 16th at the age of 77. 
Death was attributed to a heart attack. 

The major portion of Mr. Carpenter’s 
business life was spent in the electric util- 
ity business, and he was regarded as the 
dean of electrical industry in the South- 
west. From 1907-18 he was president 
and general manager of Corsicana Gas & 
Electric Company; from 1918-19, vice 
president and general manager of Dallas 
Power and Light Company; from 1919- 
27, vice president and general manager 
of Texas Power and Light Company; and 
from 1927 to June 15, 1949, president and 
general manager of Texas Power and 
Light Company. He served as chairman of 
the board of Texas Power and Light Com- 
pany until 1953, when he retired as an 
active officer of that company. 

From 1927 to 1935, Mr. Carpenter was 
president of Dallas Railway and Terminal 
Company; from 1927-29, president and 
general manager of Texas Electric Service 
Company; from 1930-35, executive vice 
president of Texas Electric Service Com- 
pany; from 1927-47, president and general 
manager of Texas Public Utilities Corpo- 
ration; from 1931-46, president and gen- 
eral manager, New Mexico Electric Service 
Company; and from 1945-49, president 
and general manager of Texas Refrigera- 
tion and Ice Company. He had served as 
vice president and director of the Texas 
Utilities Company. 

Mr. Carpenter was active in establishing 
the steel industry in East Texas, having 
been the founder and first president of 
Lone Star Steel Company. He was its presi- 
dent from 1942 to August, 1947, when he 
resigned the presidency and became chair- 
man of the board, where he served until 
March, 1949. 

In 1930, he organized the Texas Security 
Life Insurance Company, which through a 
series of company mergers, acquisitions 
and consolidations has become the mod- 
ern-day Southland Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Mr. Carpenter had served continu- 
ously since its organizaton as chairman of 
the board of the Texas Security Life and 
its successive corporate entities which have 
become Southland Life. In 1952 he served 
in a dual capacity as president of the 
company. 

Mr. Carpenter served two terms as presi- 
dent of the Dallas Chamber of Commerce, 
during which time the program was 
carried out that resulted in the construc- 
tion of the much-needed new Statler- 
Hilton Hotel. He was the only man to 
have served on the board of directors of 
the three rime a Dallas banks. Having 
previously served on the board of the First 
National Bank in Dallas and the Mercan- 


tile National Bank at Dallas, he was a di- 
rector of the Repubic National Bank of 
Dallas at the time of his death. Other ac- 
tive business affiliations included his serv- 
ice as a director of the Cotton Belt Rail- 
way Company of Texas and Limestone 
Products, Inc. and as chairman of the 
board of The Crockett Company, the Na- 
tional Real Estate Development Corpora- 
tion, and the Trinity Valley Cattle Com- 
pany. 

In the field of civic affairs in Dallas he 
had been most active. He was chairman 
of the board of trustees of the Southwes- 
tern Legal Foundation, having served as 
chairman of the fund raising committee 
when it .was established. He was co-chair- 
man of the board of trustees of the Texas 
Research Foundation and a member of the 
board of trustees of the Southwest Re- 
search Institute. He was a vice president, 
member of. the executive committee, and 
on the board of directors of the State Fair 
of Texas. He was also a director of the 
Dallas Citizens Council, the Dallas Crime 
Commission, Dallas Grand Opera Asso- 
ciation, Intracoastal Canal Association of 
Texas and Louisiana, and a member of 
the board of trustees of the National 
Safety Council. Many years ago Mr. Car- 
penter organized and was the first presi- 
dent of the Dallas Agricultural Club. He 
was vice president, a member of the board 
of directors, and chairman of the finance 
committee of the Texas Centennial of 
Statehood Commission. 

He was a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Big Bend National Park As- 
sociation and was instrumental in estab- 
lishing in Texas its first national park. He 
served as a member of the regional ad- 
visory committee of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and was a member of 
the advisory committee for the Bureau of 
Business Research at the University of 
Texas during the early days of its estab- 
lishment. He had served as a member of 
the advisory council of the U. §. Chamber 
of Commerce Southwestern Business Coun- 
cil, a member of the advisory committee 
of the Edison Electric Institute, a mem- 
ber of the Southwestern Regional ad- 
visory committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, a member of the 
utilities division of the National Industrial 
Information Committee, and a member of 
the advisory committee of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress. 

Mr. Carpenter was a Fellow in the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
and held an honorary degree of Doctor of 
Engineering from Southern Methodist 
University. He was instrumental in the 
establishment of ‘Texas Technological Col- 
lege at Lubbock, serving on its first board 
of regents, and was accorded an LLD de- 
gree from Texas Tech. He was a member 
of the organizing committee which estab- 
lished the Highland Park Presbyterian 
Church in Dallas and was serving as 
president of the board of trustees of that 
church, as well as a member of its board of 
elders, at the time of his death. Mr. Car- 
penter’s club memberships included the 
Dallas Country Club, Dallas Petroleum 
Club, Dallas Agricultural Club, Dallas 
Athletic Club, Dallas Critic Club, The 
City Club, The Dallas Club, and the 
Dallas Insurance Club. 


Jones: John E. Jones, secretary and agency 
director of the Detroit Mutual Insurance 
Company, died June 2Ist. Mr. Jones had 
been with the Detroit Mutual since its 
beginning in 1941. He was vice president 
until 1943 at which time he was named 
secretary. He was a member of the Na- 
(Continued on page 98) 
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TAXES IN OKLAHOMA 


OKLAHOMA Is trying to collect back 
taxes on annuity premiums collected 
in the state by out-of-state compa- 
nies. Insurance Commissioner Joe 
B. Hunt has billed seventy-eight 
out-of-state companies for back 
taxes and has informed one of them 
—Continental Assurance—that un- 
less it pays the $3,756.51 he asserts 
it owes it cannot do business in 
Oklahoma after August 31. It is 
reported that the Paul Revere has 
paid the bill presented to it, and that 
the Fidelity Union of Dallas, Texas 


sent a check under protest. It is 
considered probable that one or more 
of the companies billed will make 
a test case on disputed taxes. 


Joe B. Hunt, Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Oklahoma, recently issued 
a show cause order to the Equitable 
of New York to appear July 7 to 
show cause why it should not be 
barred from the state for the non- 
payment of $1,243,148.08 in back 
taxes on annuity premiums, which 
it allegedly owes. Oklahoma has 
been trying to collect taxes on an- 
nuity premiums from several com- 
panies. 


INVESTMENT COMPANY 
BOOKLET 
THE NATIONAL Association of In- 
vestment Companies has published 
a booklet entitled “Investment Com- 
panies ... A Statistical Summary, 
1940-1958.” The booklet contains 
statistics covering shareholder ac- 
counts, total net assets, capital 
changes, regional sales of mutual 
fund shares, and other facts con- 
cerning closed-end and open-end in- 
vestment companies. Information 
concerning the booklet may be ob- 
tained from the organization located 
at 61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
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ALVIN BORCHARDT & CO. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AND 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 
ATLANTA DETROIT 


LENARD E. GOODFARB, F-.S.A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


11 North Juniper Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 
Rittenhouse 6-7014 


IRWIN SOLOMON & CO. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
ACCOUNTANTS & AUDITORS 


342 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








BOWLES, —- & TOWNE, 


ACTUARIES 
Management Consultants 
LIFE—FIRE—CASUALTY 
EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLANS 


RICHMOND ATLANTA NEW YORK 
DALLAS MIAMI PORTLAND 


W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 


CARL A. TIFFANY & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


211 West Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 6 
Telephone Central 6-1288 











J. HUELL BRISCOE 
& ASSOCIATES 
ACTUARIES & MANAGEMENT 
CONSULTANTS 
Box 56 307 N. Michigan Ave. 


Winthrop Harbor Chicago 
Illinois Illinois 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 


HARRY S. TRESSEL 
& ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE—PENSIONS 


10 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
FRanklin 2-4020 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
188 W. Randolph St. Chicago 1, Ill. 
Tel.: STAte 2-1336 


E. P. HIGGINS AND COMPANY 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
ACCOUNTANTS 


(Frank M. Speakman Associates) 
urse Building 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 





WOLFE, CORCORAN & LINDER 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 
116 JOHN ST., NEW YORK, NEW YORK 








MILES M. DAWSON & SON, Inc. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


1014 HOPE ST. SPRINGDALE, CONN. 


NELSON AND WARREN 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
PENSION CONSULTANTS 


612 W. 47th St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


111 So. Bemiston Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


WOODWARD Fao FONDILLER, 
nc. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 


200 West 57th Street 417 South Hill Street 
New York 19, N. Y. Los Angeles 13, Cai. 








A. G. GABRIEL & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


National Bank Building 
Detroit 26, Michigan 








THE HOWARD E. NYHART 
COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 








WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Telephone Hanover 2-5840 
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Home Office and Fiele 





an American Life: Vice president Dale 
. Long has resigned his home office po- 
sition to become regional vice president 
for state of Iowa. 
Dwight L. Mood, formerly a manager 
for Acacia Mutual, has been appointed 
agency manager at Indianapolis. 


Bankers Life (lowa): Field changes: 
Robert R. Bosworth from assistant re- 
gional group manager in Milwaukee to 
regional group manager in Buffalo; Henry 
[. Handschuch to associate regional 
eroup manager in Los Angeles; Gordon 
Johnston from group representative in 
Des Moines to group manager in Denver; 
group representative Stanley E. Louder- 
back transferred from Des Moines to 
Indianapolis; and Dean E. Showers to 
group representative in Des Moines. 

A new agency is being established in 
Honolulu with the territory comprised of 
the Hawaiian Islands. Stanley H. Kakuno 
will serve as agency manager with Thomas 
T. Koki and James M. Miyake as assistant 
agency managers. Messrs. Kakuno and 
Koki were formerly agency supervisors 
with commercial Life and Mr. Miyake 
was previously general agent for Equi- 
table Life & Cas., all at Honolulu. 


Bankers Life (Neb.): Raymond Friedman 
has been appointed general agent for 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Berkshire Life: Jrving J. Goldberg has 
been appointed brokerage supervisor of 
the Frederick J. Jarosz Agency, Spring- 
field (Mass.) general agent. 


Bowles, Andrews & Towne: This firm 
of actuaries and employee benefit plan 
consultants has opened an office in Dallas 
(715 Meadows Bldg.) with Thomas P. 
Bowles, Jr., and Haeworth Robertson in 
charge. 


California Life: Ralph Hurd,, formerly 
with General American has been ap- 
pointed group underwriter. 

Gustave E. Gadness, formerly an ex- 
ecutive with Lake Mortgage Ins. Agency, 
Gary, Ind., has been appointed general 
manager of newly opened regional office 
in Chicago. 


Capitol Life (Colo.): A second agency 
has been opened to serve the Seattle area 
with Raymond J. Madsen, CLU, formerly 
district manager for Equitable Life, head- 
ing the new agency at 4000 Aurora St. 


Colonial Life (N. J.); General agency 
dept. promotions at home office; Burton 
1. Carlson, James I. Hyde and Edward F. 
Naramore, Jr., assistant superintendents 
of agencies; and James R. Jackson, di- 
rector, manpower development. 

Charles J. Meldane and Richard J. 
Heller have been appointed resident su- 
perintendents of agencies for northern 
Ohio and northern New Jersey, respec- 
lively, and Charles R. Kimber, Jr., named 
assistant resident superintendent of 
agencies for Northern N. J. John Kuzne 
has been appointed manager at Trenton 
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(N. J.) branch succeeding Harry Rice, 
who was transferred to home office to 
work on special assignments on the staff of 
president Richard B. Evans. 


Commonwealth Life (Ky.): John English 
and Lloyd Johnson were elected associate 
actuaries. 


Conn. General: Home office appoint- 
ments: Frank J. Bush, associate actuary, 
group; Darrel J. Croot, assistant actuary, 
data processing; William M. White, Jr., 
assistant actuary, reinsurance; and Hugh 
S. West, assistant secretary of agency dept. 
Appointed brokerage consultants: Ar- 
nold W. Borley, Chicago; Walter C. Due- 
mer, Cleveland; John A. Freeman, Mem- 
phis; Thomas V. Hunter, Jr., Los Angeles; 
John M. Kelsey, Madison Av., New York 
City; David G. O’Brien, Boston; and 
Nicholas Shundich, Cincinnati. 
Managerial advancements: Steven L. 
Babits (4st St. branch) and Eugene R. 
Bowler (Broadway agency), group man- 
agers, New York City; Robert J. Chase 
and Charles R. Wolff, assistant district 
group managers in Philadelphia and Buf- 
falo, respectively; and Doyle D. Koone, as- 
sistant group manager, Fort Worth. 


Conn. Mutual: Russell F. Hanmer has 
been appointed to supervisor of accounts 
and E. Milton Humes advanced to super- 
visor, tax information services. 

A new general agency has been opened 
in Tulsa (Okla.) with J. S. Rowdy Sanger 
as general agent. 


Equitable Life (N. Y.): C. William 
Hartge has been named manager, new 
business div., of the residential mortgage 
dept. 

The medical dept., under chief medi- 
cal director Dr. Norvin C. Kiefer, has 
been consolidated into three bureaus: 
Bureau of Insurance Medicine has Dr. 
Whitman M. Reynolds, formerly medical 
director of selection, as medical director; 
Bureau of Medical Services is headed by 
Dr. Thomas H. Alphin, formerly associate 
medical director of the Bureau of Indus- 
trial Health, and is divided into three 
divisions—diagnostic services (under di- 
rection of Dr. Richard S. Gubner), medi- 
cal claims consultation (under direction 
of Dr. William J. McNamara), and Equi- 
table employees’ health center (continuing 
under direction of Dr. Thomas H. Deely); 
and Bureau of Public Health remains un- 
der direction of Howard Ennes, M.P.H. 
Drs. Julius R. Friedman, Leonard D. 
Lewis and Russell W. Lyster have become 
associate medical directors for San Fran- 
cisco, Chicago and Los Angeles, respec- 
tively, while Dr. Harold W. Hammatt was 
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made assistant medical director for Chi- 
cago. 

New unit managers: Sheldon W. 
Jenkins, Boston (E. L. Tappert); Herbert 
F. Lown, Pittsfield, Mass. (J. W. Neuhs, 
Albany); Robert W. Dworak, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. (K. Peterson, Buffalo); 
Daniel E. McKelvey, Beaver, Pa. (J. F. 
Speer, Pittsburgh); Sylvester Cooper and 
Dale R. Hockstra, Detroit (C. G. Eklund); 
Bernard B. Cohen, Chicago (M. R. 
Riskin); and Joseph S. Galle, Houston (C. 
A. Cook). 


Equitable Life (lowa): Charles P. Boyer 
has been appointed to head the Long 
Beach (Cal.) agency succeeding T. A. Cal- 
lahan, upon his request. 


Federal Life & Cas.: Edward L. McCrory, 
formerly director of advertising for 
Country Companies of Chicago, has been 
named director of advertising for this 
company and its affiliated companies— 
Wolverine of Battle Creek, Secured of 
Indianapolis and Riverside of America. 

Charles M. Holman, formerly assistant 
to the executive vice president of Old 
Republic, has been appointed director 
of credit insurance div. 


Fidelity Mutual: Robert L. Mayes has 
been advanced to assistant manager of 
agencies in the agency dept. Alfred M. 
Sellers, B.S., M.D., has been appointed 
medical consultant for home office medi- 
cal dept. 


Franklin Life: General agent appoint- 
ments: Dan N. Holt, Fort Smith, Ark.; 
John A. Birch, formerly with New Eng- 
land Life, Boston; and Charles L. Berry, 
Livingston, Mont. 

Robert K. Jones, ‘formerly a staff man- 
ager for Gulf Life, has been appointed 
district manager in Cabarrus and Rowan 
Counties in North Carolina. Joseph S. 
Hepner has been named sales supervisor 
for northeast Ohio div. 


General American: James F. Temple has 
been named manager of a new regional 
group office for the Fort Worth-Dallas 
area and is succeeded as district group 
manager in Cleveland, Ohio, by Lawrence 
T. Marcagi, Jr. 


Great Southern: Loyalty Insurance 
Agency, Ltd., Honolulu, has been ap- 
pointed general agent in Hawaii. You 
Wah Wong has been named manager of 
the life dept. of the agency, which is a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of Loyalty En- 
terprises, Ltd. Officers of both companies 
are: K. J. Luke, president; Clarence T. 
C. Ching, vice president-treasurer; Ray- 
mond Y. C. Ho, vice president; and Chuck 
Mao, secretary. 


Great-West: K. P. Kavanagh, assistant 
group supervisor in Toronto office, has 
been appointed assistant group superin- 
tendent at head office. 
Branch managers transferred: R. L. 
Kennedy to St. Louis, Mo., succeeding R. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


K. Fogal, appointed to Toronto | branch; 
and D. E. Clark, CLU, to Columbus, Ohio, 
replacing R. W. Bogart, transferred to 
Detroit. A. R. Jost and H. G. Pullin, 
CLU, have been advanced to branch man- 
agers at Dayton (Ohio) and Fargo (N. D.), 
respectively, succeeding Messrs. Clark and 
Kennedy, respectively. 

Supervisors named: J. T. Macon, De- 
troit; S. E. English, Hartford; D. H. 
Shafarman, Newark, N. J., and W. A. 
Maycher, Winnipeg, replacing Messrs. 
Jost and Pullin, respectively. 

Appointed district managers: E. H. 
Bart, Jr., new district at Chicago; J. M. 


McKitrick, Red Deer, Alta.; Reginald 
Scott, Lethbridge, Alta., and D. V. Erick- 
son, new office at Minot, N. D. 


Independence Life (Cal.): Raymond B. 
Bronson has been appointed to the agency 
dept. staff as territorial manager for 
northern California. 


Jefferson National: Lester S. Frost and 
Joe C. La Perna have been named general 
agents in Cleveland (Ohio) and Tampa 
(Fla.), respectively. 


John Hancock: Anthony J. Sabelli has 
been promoted to coordinator in the 10- 
24 Lives Series of the group dept. Robert 
P. Bigelow, Edmund E. Keough and Ed- 
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Federal Life has built a name through the years 
which is synonomous with POLICYHOLDER SERV- 
Operating for 60 years, Federal Life has become 
known as a leader in the field of Life, Accident and 
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Federal Life is a personal company which takes pride in its dealings with its 
agents and its policyholders. Federal is the type of company which would make any 


man proud to be associated with it. 


If you are interested in becoming part of a progressive company which is 
undertaking a giant new agency expansion program—write: Emery Huff, Agency 


Vice-President for details. 


y FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
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No. 8 in an enlightening series of 12 Broker-Type 


Glue-Footed Rainstander Not enough sense to come 
out of the rain—not enough, even, to check on ANICO’s 
complete line of competitive plans and unique specials. 


Have you checked with ANICO? 


ANICO 
SALES LEADERS 
Family Policy. 
$10,000 minimum special 
$25,000 minimum special. 
Life with Family Income 
to age 65. 
Income Conversion Rider. 
Annuities. 

All forms of A&H. 
Complete line of 
mortgage protection. 
Pre-Authorized Check plan. 
Gtd. Issue on Pension and 
Profit-Sharing plans. 
Family Income Term Policy. 
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ward E. Phillips have been elevated to 
assistant counsels. 

Frank A. Crecca, CLU, has been named 
district manager in Trenton succeeding 
Owen A. King, retired, and B. Weston 
Hardy, Jr. CLU, appointed district 
manager at Auburn (N. Y.) replacing 
George M. Frank (illness). James 
Herman, _ regional-supervisor-administra- 
tion in eastern, N. Y., N. J., and Conn. 
region, has been transferred to south 
central and Texas region with dual func- 
tion of administration and _ training. 
Donald K. Higgins, assistant district man- 
ager in Hackensack (N. J.), has been ad- 
vanced to regional supervisor of field 
training. Dorian J. Lemieux, Jr., has 
been named district manager at Charlotte 
(N. C.) succeeding Harold D. Adams, 
being reassigned. 

Timothy J. Sullivan, assistant general 
agent in Chicago, has joined the staff of 
Moore, Case, Lyman & Hubbard as man- 
ager of the life, accident-health dept. 
Charles T. Rothermel, Jr.. CLU, who has 
been vice president and a director of 
Moore, Case, Lyman & Hubbard, has been 
named general agent in Chicago succeed- 
ing Austin H. Feltus, CLU, who-becomes 
superintendent of agencies, resident in 
Florida. 

An additional general agency has been 
opened in the St. Louis (Mo.) area to 
be known as Estate Underwriters Agency, 
Inc. Located at 8230 Forsyth Blvd. in 
Clayton, the agency has appointed James 
H. Schmitt vice president in charge of its 
operations. 


Lafayette Life: Gerald E. Robinson, 
formerly with Conn. General, has been 
appointed supervisor of group sales at 
home office. 


Life of North America: Dr. Samuel R. 
Moore was elected medical director. Wil- 
liam D. Smith, formerly with Prudential, 
has been elected associate actuary effective 
Aug. 3. 


Life of Virginia: Ray E. Phillips, formerly 
manager of Home Life’s Chicago office, 
has been appointed manager of Chicago 
ordinary agency. 


Lincoln National: Richard W. Bartels, 
CLU, has been named assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies. Frank Armstrong 
has been promoted to newly-created post 
of director of agency development pro- 
gram, and Richard E. Arick moved up to 
assistant superintendent of branch offices. 

Ralph Smith and James S. Ward have 
been appointed regional group managers 
in Erie (Pa.) and Birmingham (Ala.), 
respectively. R. A. Hilliard has been 
named to a supervisory pon by general 
agent R. E. King, Jr.. CLU, Charlotte, 
N. C. 

General agent appointments: Rodgers 
H. Cook, co-general agent with Charles L. 
Slane, Portland, Ore.; R. R. Dunfee, Day- 
-on, Ohio, succeeding Graham Hopkins, 
-esigning to concentrate on personal pro- 
duction; Thomas J. Farrell, Santa Rosa, 
Cal. (new); and Robert W. Jackson, CLU, 
co-general agent with J. L. Lawrence, San 
Antonio, Texas. R. A. Loos, CLU, has 
been named sole general agent in Pitts- 
burgh due to retirement of Richard P. 
Tinkham to devote full-time to personal 
production. 


Manhattan Life: Home office promotions: 
Francis X. McGuirk and John J. von de) 
Lieth to assistant general counsels; Ed- 
ward Sottolano and Vincent O’Dair to 
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Dtions: 


senior underwriters; and John A. Kitinoja, 
]r., to assistant manager of newly-created 
premium billing div. of the premium 
reporting and commission paying dept. 
Archer Karnes has been elevated to 
general agent in Port Chester, N. Y. 


Manufacturers Life: Donald W. Heather- 
ington has been appointed brokerage 
manager of Hartford branch office. 


Mass. Mutual: Home office appoint- 
ments: Arthur N. Nichols, assistant plan- 
ning secretary; N. Noble Boyajy and 
Maurice A. Murray, methods coordina- 
tors, planning dept.; and Raymond B. 
Nelson, manager of electronic data pro- 
cessing dept. 

David C. Englehart has been appointed 
district manager of Tualatin Valley with 
offices in Beaverton, Ore., and Robert R. 
Gray, Jr., becomes district manager in 
Evansville, Ind. Forrest L. Olin has been 
named staff supervisor by general agent 
James N. Cardwell, Davenport, Iowa. 

Forbes S. Tuttle & Co., Inc., has been 
appointed general agent at Syracuse. Mr. 
Tuttle, who heads the company as presi- 


agency in New York City. A new agency 
has been established in Shreveport (La.) 
with Edward G. Brennan as general agent 
and E. Allen Gillispie, CLU, as associate 
general agent. General agent Fred H. 
White, CLU, has announced the opening 
of a district office in South Buffalo with 
Martin B. Breen as manager. 

William R. Ray, CLU, assistant general 
agent in association with Jewel W. Tyson, 
CLU, has succeeded him in the manage- 
ment of the Richmond (Va.) agency. Mr. 
Tyson requested relief of agency man- 
agement but will continue as associate 
general agent. 

John K. Powell has been appointed as- 
sistant regional supervisor of mortgage 
loans and real estate in Dallas region. 
Irving S. Allen has been appointed district 
group representative in Pacific Coast re- 
gional group office (Los Angeles). 


Midland Mutual: P. 4. Willis has been 
appointed general agent in Cincinnati. 


Ministers Life: Kenneth Norquist has 
been appointed regional secretary for 
San Francisco area. 


Monarch Life (Mass.): Lyle E. Robertson 
has been promoted from general agent 
in Pasadena to regional manager in 
southern California. Working with him 
as new general agents are: O. Cleveland 
Dudley, Santa Monica; Dennis A. O’Toole, 
Santa Ana; George A. Pyle, Bakerfield; 
William N. Byhower, Pomona; Philip 
Schwimmer, Van Nuys; and Monte D. 
Tipton, Phoenix, Ariz. 

New general agents working in the New 
England area, which is under the leader- 


Eship of Benjamin F. Hagan, Jr., include 


Edward G. Donnellan in Cambridge, 
Arthur B. Horton, Boston, Edward L. 
Juzenas, Brockton, Warren B. Smith, 
Wellesley, and Donald Stevenson, Provi- 
dence. 


Monumental Life: Jackson P. Adams has 
fe appointed general agent in Wichita, 
an. 


Mutual Benefit Life: A general agency has 
been opened in San Diego with Charles 
H. Cheyney, CLU, as general agent. 
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United Insurance Company of America 
The Fastest Growing Company of Its Kind in America. 





LIFE 
ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 


1958 INCOME 


In Force 


1958 Life Insurance 
$658,157,394 


$78,209,980 





HOSPITALIZATION 


1957 INCOME 
$68,663,782 


1957 Life Insurance 
In Force 
' $645,036,963 





1956 INCOME 
$60,647,474 


In Force 


1956 Evenee 
$517,513,247 
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1955 INCOME 
$53,209,252 


In Force 


1955 Life Insurance 
$480,492,046 





1954 INCOME 
$44,767,528 


n Force 


1954 _ Insurance 
$432,782,517 





United has more than 
doubled its annual in- 


1953 INCOME 
$38,390,145 


1953 Life Insurance 
In Force 
i $357,303,971 x 





1313 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 





come during the last five years and has practically doubled its life insurance in force 


UNITE with UNITED 


CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 








Mutual of N. Y.: William H. Witmer 
has been promoted to supervisor of 
agency administration. 

Paul S. Miller has been named man- 
ager of one of three Philadelphia agencies. 
He succeeds ee L. Wurster, CLU, 
returning to Buffalo to become assistant 
agency manager. : 

New-agency openings on July 1 bring 
total to 150—Chicago, Joseph J. Vicha, 
manager; John T. O’Brien, J., Houston; 
Frank H. Roark, Jr., Orlando, Fla. 

Robert G. Gerard, formerly with Pru- 
dential as group service representative in 
Denver, has been appointed assistant 
group and pension specialist there. 


National Life (Vt.): Warren C. Wilson 
has been advanced to general agent and 
transferred to Peoria, Ill. 


New York Life: Stewart J. Campbell, 
administrative assistant at Cleveland, has 
been named college relations assistant in 
the personnel dept. where he will assist 
Robert P. Stieglitz, assistant vice presi- 
dent. William F. Gleason has been ap- 
pointed home office representative in 
charge of Honolulu district group office. 


North American Accident: Agency su- 
pervisors William G. Manzelmann and 
Robert H. Martin have been promoted 
to director of sales and agency superin- 
tendent, respectively, for A & H. Clinton 
M. Jones has been cg aoc personnel 
manager, a position he formerly held with 
World of Omaha. Carol R. Gast has been 


(Continued on the next page) 








Field Appointments—Continued 


named regional sales director with head- 
quarters in Omaha. 

Milton I. Weiss and George E. White, 
Jr., have been appointed general agents 
in Syracuse and Albany, N. Y., respec- 
tively. Eugene C. Pierce, head of North 
Jersey Underwriters Agency, Newark N. 
J., has been appointed general agent. 

Calvin J. Bridge and Ransom E. Strick- 
land, (Bridge-Strickland Agency) have been 
appointed regional sales directors and will 
direct sales activities in eastern North 
Carolina (Wilson). 


North American Reassurance: Dr. Harry 
E. Ungerleider, formerly medical director 
of research for Equitable Society, has 
been appointed consulting medical di- 
rector. 


Northwestern Mutual: David D. Hoene 
has been appointed to newly-created post 
of assistant superintendent of education 
and field training. Edward G. Newcomb, 
assistant actuary, has been appointed a 
superintendent of agencies, his major re- 
sponsibility being agency finance. 

Taylor French and Charles W. Mc- 
Dowell, CLU, have been appointed 
general agents at Peoria (Ill.) and Evans- 
ville (Ind.), respectively, succeeding Clif- 
ford R. Garrett and Burr A. Million, re- 
tired. Fred H. Mamer, CLU, has been 
appointed production manager of the 
John H. Jamison general agency, Chi- 
cago. 


Northwestern National: Ray S. Cump- 
ston has been apppointed regional group 
manager at Portland, Ore. Gene B. 
Hoover, supervisor in central divisional 
office at Chicago, has been named manager 
at Sioux City (Iowa) agency succeeding 
general agent Gay Paulsrud, who will 
continue to serve his clientele throughout 
the Sioux City area. 


Occidental Life (Cal.}: Harold D. Bos- 
well, formerly with National Educators 
Life, and Alvin L. Barnes, formerly as- 
sociated with John Hancock, have been 
appointed general agents in Midland and 
Wichita Falls, Texas, respectively. 

Robert J. McKinley, formerly assistant 
manager with New York Life, has been 
appointed to head a new El Paso branch 
office. A branch office has been opened in 
Memphis with Virgyl D. Johnson, CLU, 
formerly with Lincoln National, as branch 
manager. 

Donald E. Forsyth has been appointed 
assistant manager at Detroit branch and 
is succeeded there as assistant brokerage 
manager by Warren B. Eller, formerly 
with Northwestern Mutual. 

Neal E. Fitspatrick, formerly with 
Phoenix Mutual in Hartford, has been 
appointed brokerage manager there. 
Edward P. Michon, formerly with New 
Orleans office of Pacific Mutual, has been 
named assistant brokerage manager there. 


Occidental Life (N. C.): Leslie F. Young 
has been named district manager at Cam- 
den, S. C. 


Old Republic: Gerald M. Salzman and 
Eugene C. Vey, Jr., have been appointed 
representatives at Far Rockaway (N. Y.) 
and McKees Rocks (Pa.), respectively. 


Pacific Fidelity: William M. MacKenzie 
has been appointed general agent serving 
the San Francisco bay area. Don C. 
Hunter has been named agency manager 
in charge of San Gabriel-Pomona Valley 
areas. 


Pan-American: Frank B. Fenerty, for- 
merly attorney for mortgage loan office in 
New Orleans for Prudential, has been 
apointed assistant counsel. 

Harold C. Patman, formerly with 
Girard Life, has been appointed group 
representative for Dallas area. James E. 
Devaney, formerly Jacksonville (Fla.) dis- 
trict manager for Union Central, has 
been appointed general agent there. 


Patriot Life: Milton Weiss head of the 
Milton Weiss Agency of Syracuse, N. Y., 
has been appointed general agent. 


Praetorian Mutual: Victor S. Morgan has 
been appointed general agent in charge 
of Dallas agency. 


Professional Ins.: H. J. Kight and Frank 
R. Keasler have been promoted to as- 
sistant to the president in charge of 
agencies in south Atlantic region and 
southeastern region, respectively, both 
new positions in the group dept. H. G. 
Peddicord has been advanced to assistant 
sales manager in southeastern territory. 


Provident Mutual: Everett T. Allen, Jr., 
manager of group pension dept., has 
been appointed as manager of a new pen- 
sion plans dept. and Walter E. Lehmann, 
formerly head of underwriting-group pen- 
sions, was elected an officer and appointed 
assistant manager of the new dept. 

A district group office has been opened 
in Miami (Fla.) under the direction of 
James L. Hamilton, district group man- 
ager. 


Prudential: Karl P. Johnson has been ap- 
pointed southern California regional man- 
ager for the mortgage loan dept. succeed- 
ing Peter F. McManus. retired. 

Theodore A. Sedam has been apvointed 
rerional manager of mid-Atlantic mort- 
sage loan office (Philadelphia) succeeding 
Stuart Dawson, who became an associate 
reneral manager in the morteage loan 
dent. of north central home office. 

Emmett H. Sbangler. CLU. has been ap- 
pointed manager of West Shore district 
office in  WHarrisbure (Pa.)_ succeeding 
Donald M. Trone, CLU, acting manager, 
who has resumed his regular duties as 
regional supervisor. 


Reliance Life & Ace.: W. P. Moncrief, 
formerly associated with Universal Life & 
Acc.. has been named director of under- 
writing and claims and Elmer R. Haslett 
appointed administrative assistant and di- 
rector of real properties. 


Republic National: Gene Jennings has 
been avpointed superintendent of agen- 
cies. Glen E. Riley has been promoted to 
senior underwriter. 


Resolute Credit Life: Robert B. Chad- 
wick, Birmingham, Ala., veteran of con- 
sumer credit insurance sales and admin- 
istration, has been appointed a_ special 
agent for this company and Resolute Ins. 
Co. 


Security Mutual (N. Y.): Edward M. 
Merrill has been made an officer of the 
company and promoted to director of 
agency administration. 


State Mutual Life: Paul J. Foley has 
been advanced to assistant director of 
public relations. Robert A. Breidenbach, 
Tampa (Fla.) group manager, was elected 
an officer and appointed a superintendent 
of group sales at home office. Leslie R. 
Willette, former Tampa group supervisor, 
will manage the Tampa office. 


Sun Life of America: Donald A. Otenasek 
has been appointed assistant to the sales 


promotion manager, Harvey Kesmodel, Jr. 
Alan Goldberg has been named assistant 
actuary and will assist George Kenigson, 
vice president and actuary. 


Towers, Perrin, Forster & Crosby: This 
Philadelphia firm of consultants and actu- 
aries on employee benefit plans has 
opened an office in San Francisco. Wil- 
liam Mariner is resident consultant in 
charge. 


Union Central: Charles A. Drake, for- 
merly division manager with Prudential, 
has been named to manage the new office 
opened in Milwaukee, Wis. 


United American (Colo.): Darrel GC. 
Hinkle has been named agency director. 


Valley Forge Life: Craig W. Stewart, 
formerly group supervisor for Paul Revere 
for Cal. and Nev., has been appointed 
group life manager at home office. Robert 
W. Sexton, previously a salesman for 
Prudential in Cleveland, has been ap- 
pointed life brokerage supervisor there. 


Volunteer State: General agent appoint. 
ments: George T. Cook, Greensboro, N. C.; 
Alton R. Fairchild, Houston; James R. 
Gatewood, Jr., Garland, and W. C. Lee, 
Liberty, Texas. 

Named representatives: In Tennessee— 
Robert L. Hamilton, Knoxville, William 
R. Hilton, Bristol, Howard B. King, Chat- 
tanooga, and Archie L. Summers, Nash- 
ville; in Georgia—James M. Pridgen, Jr., 
Savannah. 


Vulcan Life: Named to field advisory com- 
mittee: Kermon Lewis, Charles D. Wood 
and J. E. Tidwell, Birmingham; John W. 
Holmes and Woodrow Graddy, Montgom- 
ery; and Howard J. Brooks, Clearwater, 
Fla. 


Western Life (Mont.): Nicholas Barovich 
has been appointed superintendent of 
agencies in Arizona, effective Sept. 1. 


Obituaries—from page 93 


tional Association of Life Underwriters 
and of the Detroit Association of Accident 
& Health Underwriters. 


Humphrey: H. Horton Humphrey, gen- 
eral agent in charge of the Home Office 
General Agency of the Bankers National 
Life Insurance Company, died June 8th. 
Mr. Humphrey started his insurance ca- 
reer in 1935 as an agent, then assistant 
manager and manager for The Travelers. 
In 1942 he joined Aetna Life as assistant 
general agent in Baltimore, later becoming 
general agent in Newark. In 1957 he was 
appointed general agent at the home of- 
fice in Montclair for Bankers National 
Life. Mr. Humphrey was president of 
Northern New Jersey Life Underwriters 
Association in 1950, and in 1951 president 


of Northern New Jersey General Agents} 


and Managers Association. 


Tucker: Roy E. Tucker, a director of 
Bankers National Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Montclair, N. J., died June 2lst 
at the age of 62. Since 1946 Mr. Tucker 
had been president of the Beneficial Min- 
agement Corporation and vice-chairman 
of the board of directors of the Beneficial 
Finance System. He was also a director of 
the First National Iron Bank of Morvis- 
town and the People’s Bank and Trust 
Company of Wilmington, and a trustee of 
Drew University, Morristown Memorial 
Hospital and the Morristown Community 
Chest. 
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AETNA LIFE Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Griffith Retires 


J. E. Griffith, Jr., vice president, group division, has 
retired from the company after 42 years’ service. 


AMERICAN INCOME Life Insurance 


Company, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Executive Promotion 


Jay Arnet, formerly director of recruiting and train- 
ing, has been promoted to vice president. 


AMERICAN INVESTORS Life Insurance 


Company, Houston, Texas 


CITY NATIONAL Life Insurance Company 


Houston, Texas 
Acquisition Proposed 


The American Investors Corporation of Nashville, 
Tennessee has announced plans for the acquisition of 
these two companies. The acquisition of American 
Investors Life was previously announced in December, 
1958 but technical details prevented completion of the 
transaction at that time. The acquisition of these two 
firms will bring the insurance in force of the American 
Investors group to about $74,000,000. 


ASSOCIATES LIFE Insurance Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
Moves Home Office 


This company has moved its home office to 111 
Monument Circle in Indianapolis. 


CENTRAL NATIONAL Life Insurance 


Company of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska 
New Assistant to the President 


Hugh F. McKenna has been appointed assistant to 
the president of this company as part of Central Na- 
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tional Group’s expanding program in the ordinary and 
credit insurance fields. 


COASTAL STATES LIFE Insurance Company 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Stock Dividend 


A 12%% stock dividend was paid to stockholders, 
increasing capital from $691,513 to $777,952 comprising 
622,362 shares, par value $1.25. 


ESTATE LIFE Insurance Company of America 
Orangeburg, South Carolina 


New President 


G. H. de Roode has been elected president of this 
company succeeding Andrew D. Griffith, who will con- 
tinue as chairman of the board. 


FARMERS AND TRADERS LIFE Insurance 


Company, Syracuse, New York 
New Secretary-Treasurer 


Ross B. Sweet, who formerly was executive vice 
president and cashier of Unadilla National Bank of 
Unadilla, New York, has been appointed secretary- 
treasurer of this company. 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE Insurance 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri 


Executive Promotions 


Otto J. Burian, formerly vice-president and actuary, 
has been elected to the new post of senior vice-president 
and chief actuary. Edward L. Faith, formerly associate 
actuary, has been named actuary succeeding Mr. Burian 
as head of the actuarial division, 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES LIFE Insurance 
Company, Washington, D. C. 


Increase in Authorized Capital 
Stock Dividend 


The authorized capital of this company has been in- 
creased from $3,375,000 to $6,750,000 comprising 450,- 
000 shares, par value $1.50. A 100% stock has been 
declared which will increase the outstanding shares 
from 216,429 to 432,858. The board of directors has 
indicated that the new dividend rate will be $0.25 per 
share which is a 25% increase over the current $0.40 
rate on the old shares outstanding. 








Weather Forecast 


National Life men will 
continue hot, and there 
will be showers of 
applications all over 


the entire area. 
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“A INSURANCE COMPANY 


MOME OFFICE _ NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


LOOK HERE! 


With a proven sales record, and if living in 
one of the Provident States*, we may have 
just the opportunity you are looking for. 


WHY NOT HAVE? 


®@ Your Own General Agency 

® Top Commissions on Personal Production 
® Vested Renewals 

® Competitive Policies 

®@ Powerful Sales Brochures 

® Tops in Support from Home Office 

® Growth with a Growing Company 


Write in strict confidence to: 
Joseph Dickman, Agency Vice President ? 
*“THE PROVIDENT STATES” nv! i gE 
Minnesota, North Dakota, 

South Dakota, California, 

Oregon, Wyoming, Idaho, 

Montana, Washington, New |m 

Mexico. 


PROVIDENT LIFE. scciscw sca 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA 





GULF LIFE Insurance Company 


Jacksonville, Florida 
Stock Interest Acquired 


Murchison Brothers of Dallas, Texas have purchased 
a 16.3% interest in this company at a price of $37.50 
per share. The stock was purchased from 125 stock- 
holders; however, the major portion was sold by 
Sumter Lowry, R. S. Dickson, Sr., and three members 
of the Phillips family, which founded Gulf Life in 1911. 
It is not contemplated that there will be any change in 
management, but it is anticipated that two Murchison 
representatives will be elected to fill vacancies on the 
board of directors. 


JEFFERSON NATIONAL LIFE Insurance 


Company, Indianapolis, Indiana 
New President 


E. Kirk McKinney, Jr., formerly executive vice presi- 
dent and treasurer, has been elected president of this 
company succeeding E. Kirk McKinney who has been 
elected to the new position of chairman of the board. 

O. L. Servies, formerly comptroller, has been elected 
treasurer and comptroller. 


KENTUCKY CENTRAL LIFE AND ACCIDENT 


Insurance Company, Anchorage, Kentucky 


Control Passes to Kincaid 


Control of this company has passed to Garvice D. 
Kincaid (see July News) with the deposit of 82% of 
the outstanding stock for acceptance of his $115 per 
share offer. Mr. Kincaid is now president and five 
new members were placed on the board of directors. 
The board is now composed of the following: R. H. 
West (chairman), E. G. Ecton, R. W. Frame, Garvice 
D. Kincaid, Robert E. Layman, W. L. Newton, Brien 
Risk, Oscar Robertson, and K. F. Wirth. 


LIFE AND CASUALTY Insurance Company 


of Tennessee, Nashville, Tennessee 
New Secretary 
Price F. Carney, assistant secretary, has been pro- 


moted to secretary to succeed E. R. Derryberry, who | 
has retired after more than 40 years’ service. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE Insurance Company of New 
York, New York, N. Y. 
New President 


Roger Hull, formerly executive’ vice-president, has 
been named president and chief executive officer, suc- 
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ceeding Louis W. Dawson, who has been elected chair- 
man of the board of trustees. Lewis W. Douglas, 
chairman of the board, stepped down under the com- 
pany’s retirement plan calling for retirement at age 65. 
He will continue as a member of the board of trustees 
and will serve as chairman of the executive committee 
of the board. J. McCall Hughes, formerly vice-presi- 
dent and controller, has been elected to succeed Mr. 
Hull as executive vice-president, and Russell Wetmore, 
assistant controller, has been named controller. 


NATIONAL FIDELITY LIFE Insurance 
Company, Kansas City, Missouri 


New Vice President and Director of Agencies 


Kemp W. Wood, vice president, has been elected 
vice president and director of agencies of this company. 


NORTH AMERICAN Reassurance Company 
New York, New York 


Executive Appointment 


Roy D. Anderson has been named assistant secretary 
of the company and is associated with the Southern 
Office located in Dallas, Texas. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE Insurance 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


New Executive Vice-President 


Charles R. Tyson, who has served as a member of 
the board of trustees for 10 years, has been elected 
executive vice-president of this company effective Sep- 
tember 1. Mr. Tyson has served as executive vice- 
president of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation 
for the past year. 


PIEDMONT LIFE Insurance Company 
Atlanta, Georgia 


New Vice-President 


Stanford Y. Smith, who most recently has served 
as director of manpower development and sales pro- 
motion for the Liberty National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, has been appointed vice-president for agencies of 


§ this company. 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE Insurance 


Company, Dallas, Texas 
Executive Promotions 


J. Virgil Cottle, Jr. and Frank A. Jeffett, formerly 
assistant vice-presidents in the reinsurance division, 
(Continued on the next page) 
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mean a more productive South 


Today, the South is the fastest-growing cattle 
raising section in the nation. Beef yields of 
500 to 600 pounds per acre are common on 
improved pasture, with yields as high as 1,200 
pounds per acre on irrigated pasture. AND ... 
milk production now ranks fourth as a source 
of farm income in the South. 
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Republic National Life—Continued 


have been named vice-presidents, and Jesse Flick has 
been named assistant vice-president in the reinsurance 
division. 


SHENANDOAH LIFE Insurance Company 


Roanoke, Virginia 
New President 


Paul C. Buford has been elected president to succeed 
Blake T, Newton, Jr., who resigned to accept the 
position of executive vice president of the Institute of 
Life Insurance. Mr. Buford, chairman of the board 
since Jarmary, 1957, had previously served as president 
of the company since 1939. 


STANDARD INSURANCE Company 
Portland, Oregon 


New Vice President 
John F. Hook, formerly assistant vice president and 


group actuary, has been elected vice president and chief 
actuary. 


Symboi 
of 


service 


HOME OFFICE: SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


For more than a quarter century 
this GPM emblem has stood for 
sound, dependable and extraordi- 
nary service. Originally founded to 
serve the military, today GPM 
serves every walk of life with a 
portfolio of policies for every 
insurance need. Today GPM is 
licensed in 25 states and the 
District of Columbia, with nearly 
200 millions of insurance in force. 


A Quarter Century of Service 


Our Silver Anniversary 


HOME OFFICE — SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
REGIONAL OFFICES: WASHINGTON, D.C. 
SAN FRANCISCO SAN ANTONIO 


LITTLE ROCK SAN DIEGO 
HONOLULU 
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STATE MUTUAL Insurance Company 


Rome, Georgia 
Executive Promotion 


James E. Wells, agency director, has been promoted 
to vice-president and agency director. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE Insurance 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Executive Appointment 


John S. Crosby, formerly vice president of the Hard- 
ware Mutuals, Stevens Point, Wisconsin, has been 
appointed second vice president of this company. 


UNITED SERVICES LIFE Insurance Company 
Washington, D. C. 


Capital Increase Approved 


Stockholders have approved an increase in the capital 
from $500,000 to $600,000 and a change in the par value 
of the capital stock from $2.50 to $1.00. A 20% stock 
was paid July 15 to stockholders of record June 30. 
The stock dividend and the reduction in par value, 
in effect a 3-for-1 split, brings current outstanding 
capital to $600,000 comprising 600,000 shares, par 
value $1. 


FAVORITE MEETING PLACE 


...forinsurance men from everywhere! 








THE FAMOUS 


ELMS HOTEL 
in beautiful EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MISSOURI 


A complete resort hotel in a 40-acre park 
setting — 28 miles from Kansas City in the 
green rolling hills of Missouri. 300 rooms 
with bath. Air conditioning, TV available. 


Five beautiful air-conditioned function 
rooms accommodate up to 600 guests. Full 
banquet service. New swimming pool, 
pitch-putt golf, tennis, world-famed min- 
eral waters, baths, riding horses. 





RECENTLY SERVING 


Western & Southern Life Insurance 
State Automobile Casualty Underwriters 
Farmers Insurance Group 
Central Life Assurance 
Liberty Mutual Insurance 
National Life Insurance 
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FINANCIAL RESOURCES? 


BESTS 





RESPONSIBILITY? 


Questions that require answers! 


We’re collecting all these vital answers now—getting ready for the forthcoming 54th 
annual edition of BEST’S LIFE REPORTS, the nationally recognized authority on legal 
reserve life companies operating in the United States. This unique reference work offers 
you complete reports on life company financial resources and responsibility. It includes 
Best’s famous summary opinions, with recommendations for those companies that qualify 
after a thorough study by our insurance company experts. 


BEST’S LIFE REPORTS is priced at $25.00. This includes an accompanying full years 
subscription for the Life Edition of BEST‘S INSURANCE NEWS. 


ORDER NOW—Ready for Immediate Delivery! 
1959 EDITION of 


Life Reports 


Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., 75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
ATLANTA ¢ BOSTON * CHATTANOOGA «+ CHICAGO + CINCINNATI + DALLAS + LOS ANGELES - RICHMOND 


RECOMMENDED? 








new directors 


American Investment Life (Tenn.): James Dean, former 
board chairman and president of Florida Sun Life; and 
John B. Salsbery, executive vice-president. 


American Investment Life (Md.): John B. Salsbery, execu- 
tive vice-president; and Gilbert Harold, head of a Nash- 
ville publishing firm. 


American Investment Life (S. C.}: John B. Salsbery, execu- 
tive vice-president and Frank S. Smith, Sr., Columbia in- 
vestment banker. 


Bankers Fidelity Life (Ga.): W. K. Anderson, president of 
King and Anderson, Inc., ranching enterprises at Clarks- 
dale, Mississippi. 


California-Western States (Cal.): Thomas R. Dwyer, 
president of Delta Lines, Inc., Delta Terminals, Inc., and 
the Sacramento Brick Company. 


Coastal States Life (Ga.): Jesse Draper, Atlanta real 
estate executive and investor. 


Jefferson National Life (Ind.): William L. Elder, secretary- 
treasurer of the Chamber of Commerce Building Corp. 
and president of the Southern Indiana Railways, Inc.; 
Robert H. McKinney, member of the law firm of McHale, 
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Cook, Welch and McKinney; and J. Kurt Mahrdt, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the Indiana National Bank of 
Indianapolis. 


Praetorian Mutual Life (Texas): Joe Agee, senior vice- 
president and director of the First National Bank, Dallas. 


Union Trust Life (Minn.): Michael J. Gilboy, president of 
Marketmens Mutual Insurance Co. and Phillip J. Fox, 
vice-president and attorney of Marketmens Mutual In- 
surance Co. 


sales hy states 


RIZONA LED THE country in percentage increase in 
Piwenn life insurance sales in May, with Missis- 
sippi second and Arkansas third, according to the Life 
Insurance Agency Management Association of Hart- 
ford, which has analyzed May sales by States. Country- 
wide, ordinary business increased 7% in May, com- 
pared with May 1958, while Arizona sales gained 35%. 
In Mississippi, May sales were up 26% and in Ar- 
kansas they were up 25%. 

For the first five months, with national ordinary 
sales up 6% from the year before, Arizona led with an 
increase of 25%, with Mississippi in second place, up 
24% from the corresponding period of last year.. 
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Computer Success Story—Turner B. Baater ............-.-- Apr. 4 
EDITORIAL est a oe ee Deckdiae: “Part IL 2 

Ae Tew Canth 68 DOR: oo ccs vist eee ga ks Dade tiepeclian céseeen Aes 84 Se ee eo RIFLES VEU RSW Sree RAE T eee sete se Fee Re & ug 

Big Figures ...... . 5 ERRORS I GPE IRS nh Di Ee ar hE. A ~3 14 Booklets. (n (monthiy) odrcccvescvcrscesecesncrrorscscrccsest sed Aug. 

Coming tie Chntgn; Shee oie... i.e. acisecesessntdivescesentd May 15 Circularization of Accounts—Donald B. King ........--...+++ May 

Editors’ Corner _{ monthly) iN ie OTe ee ie ee a7 er Aug. 11 Conditioning Management for en ae cape meena 

WOOD SR ENR Sats e a2 a0 bigs 955 (a Uedonudieices nowbesy Sakae ees Apr. 13 Robert BE. Slater eo giee.e¢ eR A'n ¢'0 0 0/6:0-0:0)0- 8:8 Mar 

Inflation Is war yaene (Sa ST ied ala dit a Paces feta BE Mar. 12 Document and Audit’ Control—W. R. Still, T.A.8-A . Aug 

Te Se GW We BET oceans cos os Re eae June 13 Bfficient Paperwork—Bernard Wallman ...............-.... Mar 

Deans Cimmennae Mik WOO os «cc 0:5 a. 350s ce eanaeencebiia’ July 12 Electronic | Tag, ann. Hl Ps. ROME oc itesees wie Seewenvess sees July 

Tite ROMUPANCS BLOCKS 2.2.22. 5 6 ce cceesee ‘)" "May 15, Aug. 12 Embezzler Par Excellence—Dorothy J. Merrin, 1ASA ...... Mar. 

ies bua ddlaw otk bau song hod caiccewaveva deeds wukee May 1 Modern Aids to Office Efficiency (monthly) .............+-.+. July 52 

National Quality Award . June 13 New Proposal System—Edwin P. Gunn .......-....0eeee0 July 61 

Savings are Popular ...... May 15 Office Resipment Directory (monthly) .......cccccccccscceced Aug. 7 

Summer Sales Opportunity Aug. 14 Paper Wor Control—Benjamin P. Smith ..............6.0-5 June 35 

Tax Bite Is Deep ........ Aug. 14 Premium Collection Records—C. H. Ross ..........-..-+++++ Apr. 31 

Variable Annuities Pass July 15 Purchase vs. Rental—Walter A. Edgren—L.A.S.A. ........-- July 63 

What’s the Latest? .... June 18 White House Office ............ cece cece cece ess eee see cecenes Aug. 67 

We CED WMD Scheer eentedd tr amtecbevgias dee +eebeseccswe June 13 

ANAGEMENT 
MANAGEMENT & GENERAL a ae 
i « Bdward Carnal .......c.ccccccccceee Apr. 93 

A Responsibility to Expand—J. Edward Day ............... inay S08 ; SEE Gets be Ben tien Ddllaae . 

Are We Losing Our Perspective ?—Frederic W. Ecker .......4 Aug. 25 Part I—Fundamentals of Life Insurance and Annuities ...May 25 

Challenge to Leadership—Carrol - Shanks .........+-+00+5 Apr. Past TF (Cae) a... 0. cdccmn lade pew ebeGeGeaseeeats cs trcves gee “June 77 

Changing Economy, The—Orson H. Hart .........-+++--+++++4 Aug. 43 Part 11—Business, Life, A. &S., Jroup Ins., & 

Consistency in Commissions—Robert E. Dineen .............. Age: 35 >: Senelens |... ... eee ee oe, July $2, Aug. 33 

Communications in the Next Decade—C. C. Nash ...........- June 73 Dentt t casio Seliin Short—Raymond C. Johnson, c. OS eps June 91 

Computer Challenge, The—Z. D. Dwyer ...........200+0-000% June 23. Hwaluating Public Relations—John M. K. Abbott ........... May 9% 

Disability Income Insurance—Howard Q. Skowbo .......... July 29 Expense Control—Edward F. O’Toole .:......-.2.2.0.. eens May 4 

Doctor and Insurance, The—Col. Wim. J. Rushton .......... June 8 Expense Control, Part Il—Edward F. ONSEN eae a oa June 38 

Effective Letters—Robert S. Mason ............++eseeeeeeee May 97 Great A-V Controversy—Robert E. Kilbride ................ May 57 

Financed Insurance—Uses by Merrill P. Arden—Abuses by Home Office Training—D. EF. Lommen, C.L.U. ......---++++- July 18 
Ye A Ree ae ene Mar. 14,15 [ Like This Busi LA iii ME eS an Apr. 

Future Net Costs—T’. 8S. Burnett .........-.ccccccsccceseees May 18 It’s What’s Inside That Counts—Frederic M. Peirce . Apr. 8 

Financing Health Care—Z. J. Faulkner ..........+.+eeeeeee- Apr. 21 In The Groove—George W. Jack8On .........-+enecseecceeees May 71 

Highlights of The Income Tax Act of 1959— Life Insurance in the Affluent Society— 
et le PORT Se rere eras Cee eee Me I CI EEE oe te ot ee May 63 

Insurance Company Pay Plans—Daniel P. Cavanaugh ...... July 20 Minimum Deposits & Term ‘Insurance —Richard B. Pilie -.... June 8 

Legal Spotlight—Ralph_ D. Churchill (monthly) ...........++4 Aug. -. Money in the Pocket—Robert G. Sim «Mar. 18 

Medical Progress and Underwriting—Thomas C. Dunlop ....June 14 Neglect: Destroyer of om le mand ‘Fansler ...........-Apr. 101 

Menace of Inflation—Martin B. Rooney ..............eeeeeee pr. 61 Risk Selection Practices—Paul K. Frazer ...............ccc Aug. 18 

Mental Health Insurance—John D. Porterfield, M.D. ........2 Aug. 39 Should My Son Enter the Insurance Business? === 

New Era—A. Eldon Stevenson, Jr. ........0ccccceccccccceeee Apr. 81 Charles Anchell, A. Jack Nussbaum, Gerhard Krueger 

New Ideas to Fit New Patterns—Walter 0. Menge ...........4 Aug. 20 Paul R. Green .... . eis July oa 

Orientation Programs—William H. Eastman ...............- July 93 Sidelights on Sales—Doug Yeagle, Don Murphy Bas eae ce ey 

eles Gay pe aE Fone ify ee Ane. Sf, Charlie Braswell, Charlie Corbett ......... EE am, Br Mar. 103 

2 ‘ aie 7 

Recruiting the College Graduate—John E. ‘Steele . “Mar. 61 Spenderella—Charles J. Zimmerman, C.L.U. ..........+2+00+ ar. 91 

The Role of Social Security—Benjamin B. Kendrick . Mar. 

Social Aspects—Sayre MacLeod ...............+. ..Mar. 73 MISCELLANEOUS 

Toward a Stable Dollar—Clarence J. Myers ................- Mar. 69 

Urban Renewal—Milford A. B p= 4 eR Pd OPE ee ee Ss a RN ere re eee Tee Aug. 78 

Visiting Nurse Service—J. F. Follmann, Jr. ............+++- May 75 Company Developments -Aug. § 

company gy ~ ee Es ane 3 

onventions ees Aug. 
OFFICE METHODS pe See. — Field Appointments ene a 95 
nsuran toc otations ....... -Aug. 5 

Accident and Health Procedures—Karl F. Eaton ........... Apr. 47 Monthly Life xo ser: ve “Aug. 

Around the - — ilaepetanelty Health New Directors .. -Aug. 108 
IN erat nh wasn an GMb he eaee a nben evasion ke Apr. 39 New Publications Aug. 76 

ixecutive Committees Effective? Obituaries ...... Aug. 98 
NN OR ne as Sak awe sine kaaed kag ane tew ahi uae June 31. Policy Changes .. Aug. 78 

Around the Office. —Management Decisions, Part I— OTUs Ah COONAN 5. 6ic.5.c sv erewe ta sasbancuscedanerenae oeeue Aug. 

GO POC cave ar ckwerersnscdeadewmecereodining dene tices July 55 ES A RSet he eee Aug. 103 
COMPANY REPORTS (From January 1959) 

Aetna Life, Hartford American Patriot Life, Birmingham Beneficial Standard, Los ogee 
(Executive Promotions) ......... Apr. 109 (Merged with Security Savings)..Feb. 105 WO CONNIE) “occ cccccccccccuss Jan. 91 
ee Sea Aug. 99 American Security Life, Fort Wayne (New President) ..............06- Apr. 109 

All American Life and Cas. Co., Chicago (New President) ......cccccecseses May 121 (Stock Dividend) ................ tas 108 
(Executive Promotions) .......... n American United ife, Indianapolis Rugaem Men’s Assurance, = = pel City 

Allstate Life Insurance, Skokie (New Vice-president) ............ July 103 (er ‘oposed cnange in Capital) eee Jan. 91 
(New Chairman) ...............- Apr. 109 Stock Split) ....... b. 106 


American Hospital & Life, San Antonio 
(Executive Changes) J 
American Income Life, Indianapolis 
(To Merge with Great American) .Feb. 105 
(Executive Promotion) ...........4 Aug. 99 
American Investment, Nashville 
(Executive Promotion) 
New Executive Vice-president) .. 
American Investors Corp., Nashville wi 


(Companies Acquired) ............ 105 
American Investors Life, Houston 
(Acquired by American Investors 

CMIAE . cavdcobswesctwrieceseseces Feb. 105 

(Acquisition Proposed) atcha ce eeen Aug. 99 


American Liberty Life, Jackson 
(New Vice-President and we y) .June 115 
American Life of New York, N. Y. 
(Executive Promotions) 
American Life Savin: Miami 
oo red vi vay een ean Investors 
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Apola ag om National Life, meeay, Tenn. 
ne 115 


kann Nae oe Doiistasis 


(New Executive Vice-president) ..July 103 
| With Disability Income 
BONE Wise Gakboibs 6s db eshovsendee July 103 
(Moves Home Office) .............4 Aug. 99 
Atlantic Southern, San Juan 
(Dividends to Stockholders) ..-Jduly 103 


Blue Ridge Insurance, Charlott 
(Acquired by Security Life & Trust) 


Jan 

(Reinsures Mutual Savings Life). Feb. 108 
Bankers Fidelity Life, a 

(New Medical Director) .......... Jan. 91 
Bankers Life Ins. Co.. of Neb., Lincoln’ 

(Executive Promotivuns) pr. 
Bankers National Life Ins. Co., Montclair 

(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) -Apr. 109 
ae Security Life Ins. Soc. of N.Y., N.Y. 


(Named Director of Agencies) ... Feb. 105 
Beneficial Life, Salt Lake City 
(Executive Changes) See odeaews Apr. 109 


(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) ‘Apr. 109 
California Life, Oakland 

(Majority Interest Sold) ........Feb. 106 

(New Board of Directors) -Mar, 119 
California-Western States, Sacramento 

(Stock Dividend) ........ waweh exe Apr. 
Canada Life Assurance Co., Toronto 


seeee 
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(Plans Mutualization) ..........Feb. 106 
(Executive Promotions) .........Feb. 106 
Carolina Home, Burlington 
New Vice-President) ............ Apr. 199 
Carolina Life, Columbia 
CE  PROGNGOOD nn dcnchesccntaas July 103 


Central Natl. Life Ins. Co. of Omaha, Omaha 
(New Assistant to the President) .Aug. ‘9 
Cosepion. Life, Springfield 


(New Company) ........... «-...Mar. 119 
Coastal States Life, Atlanta 
(Stock Dividend) .............e08. Aug. ‘9 


Best’s Life News 
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vies Aug. ‘9 
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City Natl. Life Ins, Co., Houston 


(Acquisition Pro 1) IE REE: Aug. 99 
Colonial Life, East Orange 
(Executive Changes) ............. July 103 
Colorado Credit Life, Boulder 
’ wey ty pera Jan. 91 
Columbian Mutual, Binghamton 
| (New Vice-president) ........... July 103 


Columbian Natl. Life Ins. Co., Boston 


(Offer Made to Stockholders) ....Jan. 91 
(Acquisition Completed) ...... .-Mar. 119 
(New Vice-president) ............ Mar. 119 
(New Directors) ...ccccccscescees ay 121 
(New ‘Freasurer) ..........-0+s- uly 103 


rr cinsaabien and indasteiel, Houston 
(New Agency Director) .......... Feb. 106 
Commonwealth Life, Louisville 


(New President) ........ssesceee Jan. 91 

(Executive Promotions) ......... Mar. 119 
Conn. Gen. Life Ins. Co., Bloomfield ~ 

(Executive Promotions) ......... 110 
Connecticut Savings Bank Life, Hart ord 

(New Bank Offers Insurance. ....Mar. 
Consumers Credit Life, Wilmington 

(Capital Increased) .............. . 92 
Continental Assurance Co., Chicago 

(Stock Dividend Proposed) Sevee-s Mar. 120 

(New Vice-President) ............ . 110 

(Stock Dividend) .............0.0. ay 121 
Continental Life & Accident, Boise 

(New President) .........ss.se-. Jan. 92 
Cornbelt Life, Freeport 

(Increases Capital) ............. July 103 

(New Vice-president) ........... July 103 


Cosmopolitan Life Insurance Co., Memphis 


OW PEOMGORE) bo dccicsssscesces May 121 
Cotton States Life & Health, Atlanta 
(New President) ...............-. y 121 
Crown Life Ins. Co., Toronto, Canada 
(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) ..Jan. 92 
(Executive Appointments) ...... ar. 120 
Disability Income Life, peepee 
(Merges With Associates Life) ...July 103 
Dixie Life & Casualty, Anniston 
(New Company) ........se.+- ...-Mar. 120 
Dunbar Life, Cleveland 
(Merges with Supreme Liberty) ..Jan. 94 
Eastern Life, New York 
COW PRORIGORE)  occccccccccccsce July 104 
Equitable Life, New York 
New Vice-Presidents) ........... Apr. 110 
Equitable of Iowa, Des Moines 
(Executive Promotions) .......... Apr. 110 
Equitable Life Assurance, New York 
(100th Anniversary) ............. uly 104 
CRP MEMOIR) a os accvavcccccses ay 121 
Equity General Life Ins. Co., Boulder 
CIO ROURDOTG) ovcscccve ce sc csce June 115 
Estate Life Ins. Mo: of America, Orangeburg 
are Aug. 99 
Fs a and Traders Life Ins. Co., sy racuse 
ew Secretary-Treasurer) ......./ ug. 99 
Federal Life & Casualty, Battle Gree 
(Executive Changes) ............4 r. 110 
(Director of eee ng? acs ere i 115 
Federal Life, Ch 
(Executive Chasen igen eecckaae July 105 
Federated oo Owatonna 
(New Com pany) ST Ne eee Feb. 107 
Fidelity Mutual fe, Philadelphia 
CUMMDONIONIN) Sicccceecdacecccccve ar. 120 
Fidelity National Life, Philadelphia 
RO Re re eres y 125 
First Colony Life, Lynchburg 
(FU RMMEGOME) Se caeesscccicsces June 115 
First of Georgia Credit Life, Augusta 
(Hew Company). .ccscccccccccss Mar. 120 
Florida Sun Life, Ft. Lauderdale 
(Ae —_ by American Investors 
( Se ere ‘eb. 105 
Franklin. Life, Springfield 
(New Executive Vice-President) ..Jan. = 
(New Vice President) ........... eb. 1 
(Increased Cash Dividend) ...... Feb. 10 
(Proposed Stock Dividend) ...... Feb. 107 
(Increased Stock Dividend) ..... June 115 
General American Life Ins. Co., St. Louis 
(Executive Promotions) .......... 


Government uopioness Life, Washington 
(Regular Stockholders Dividend) Jan. 92 


(Increase in Authorized Capital) .Aug. 99 

(Stock Dividend) ................-Aug. 99 
Great American Life, Indianapolis 

(New President) .............sce0. . 92 


(To aon with American 
EES As a ee Feb. 105 
Great "imation Reserve, — 
(Vice President and Actuary) . 


(Executive Changes) ............. May 121 
Great Southern Life Ins. Co., Houston 

(Executive Promotions) .......... May 121 

(Associate Board) ..............-- May 121 
Great Southwest Life, Dallas 

(New hiss President- -Agency 

SOEROR sca ceisecc cvcetedes vince May 122 
Great- West Life, Winnipeg 

(New President) cmap ehecscceese Apr. 110 

(New Home Office) .............- July 105 
Guarantee Mutual “Tite Co., Omaha 

(Executive Vice President) ...... Feb. 107 
Guaranty Savings wend Ins. Co., - Montgomery 

(Control Purchased) ............ 

‘Merged with Mid- South Life) ..May 122 
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Guardian Life Ins. Co. of America, New York 
(Executive Promotions) .........Feb. 110 
on Life, Jacksonville 


Executive Promotion) ........... an. 92 

(Executive Promotion) .......... ioe. 111 

(Stock puteraet Acquired) ....... ug. 100 
Home Life of 


(New President) italan ees ae phere 
Homesteaders Life Company, Des Moines 


merica, Phiadelphia® 
July 105 


(Vice President) .............00-. Apr. 111 
Idaho Mutual Benefit, Boise 

es Reinsured) Sacha ate et aan ate July 108 

esapeake Life, Baltimore 

MCav ital Increased) Dui sad win heb ees June 115 

(Merger Pro D cccccccceceoee Mar. 119 

(Executive a "¢ jataceeobena Mar. 119 

(Merger Agaeor Data raids we Apr. 109 
Independent ife, Beltimore 

(Control Purchased) ...........- July 108 
Insurance Life, i 

(Offers additional Stock) ........ Feb. 110 
InsurOmedic Life, Dallas 

(Name Changed) .........seceees Apr. 111 

(New — a ae Apr. 111 

(New Ni bdinih died keen iae-aiee oso s's May 122 
tees Life, Atlanta 

(To Merge with Kennesaw 

ETS RE Be ee ee June 115 

Iowa Life Ins. Co., Des Moines 

(Executive Appointments) weocabsicl Apr. 111 
Jefferson Natl. Life Ins. Co., Indianapolis 

(New President) .........sseseee/ A 


ug. 
Jefferson Standard Life Ins. Co., Greensboro 
(Cash Dividends to rane 


holders) ........ bes aeees Mar. 120 
(Executive Promotions) eabandeee Mar. 120 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston 
(Executive Promotions) .......... Apr. 111 
Kentucky Central Life & Acc., Anchorage 
COREE OO TORT) ocaccsscccccsecccces Jan. 
(Offer to Buy Withdrawn) «eeee-Feb. 110 
(New Bid for Stock) ............ July 108 
(Control Passes to Kincaid) ...../ Aug. 100 
The Knights Life, Wilmington 
CRRBUREED ia.c o.ccc 006) cane cccccccs pr. 111 
Kennesaw Life & Accident, Marietta 
ree. with Investors Life) June 115 
De Ee rrr ay 1 
Liberty Lite and Casualty Co., Inc., 
Kansas City 
(New Presiden tps sameerewedon.< Feb. 110 
Liberty Natitonal Life, Birmingham 
(Stock Dividend) ................ fay 122 
(Executive Changes) ............ fay 122 
Life and Cas. Ins. Co. of Tenn., Nashville 
(Stock Sale Approved) .......... pr. 112 
(Executive Promotions) ......... Apr. 112 
(Earlier Decision Upheld) ....... y' une 115 
CIN CENOUMEED wccheoseccccccced Aug. 100 
Ltfe Ins. Co. of Ga., Alabama 
(New Vice- -president) re July 108 
Life Ins. Co. of Va., Richmond 
(New Secretary) .......ssesceees Feb. 110 
(Cash Dividend to Stock- 
neidecs) SS ae Mar. 121 
(Stock Dividend Proposed) ...... Mar. 1 
Lincoln Income Life, Louisville 
CBUNCN TUVARUNG)  céccccecccccess Apr. 112 
Lincoln Natl. Life, Fort sraene 
(Increased Stockholders Dividend Jan. 92 
(Executive Promotions) .......... ‘eb. 110 
(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) .Apr. 113 
(Executive Changes) ............ pr. 113 
The Lincoln Standard Life, Dallas 
Loyal American Life, Mobile 
(Control: CRORES) vecccccccccoes July 108 
Maine Fidelity Lite Portland 
(Capital Re Reduced) Page obtmink ste June 116 
(New Offering) .........scceeeees June 116 
CGE ENE nok: 6 cil pon ovsesoee Apr. 111 
(Increases Capital) ............. July 108 
Massachusetts Mut. Life Ins. Co., Sprtauies 
(Executive Promotions) ......... Mar. 121 
(Executive Ch anes) Sighs Seite eweoa June 116 
Mercury Life, St. Louis 
(New President) patlaus ed oose ees July 108 


Mid-South Life, Montgomery 

(Merged with Guaranty Savings) .May 122 
Ministers Life & Casualty, Minneapolis » 

(New President) ............se06. 121 
Monarch Life Insurance Co., Springneld 

Executive Tepmetions) 

New Sales D: y 123 

(New cae P cay Vice-president) ‘Tuly 109 
Monumental! Life Insurance Co., Baltimore 





(New Vice-president) ............ Mar. 121 
Mutual Life Assurance, Waterloo 

(New President) ...ccccccccccess July 109 
Mutual Benefit Life, Newark 

(Executive Changes) ............ Mar. 121 
Mutual Life of New York, New York 

(New Vice President) ............ Apr. 113 

(Executive Changes) ay 123 

(New President) ...... Aug. 100 


Mutual Savings Lite; St. Louis 
( es by American United 


EE Miwewkbeciedeecseeedeesbae 105 
Mutual Service Lite, & taal 
(New Medical Director) ......... Mar, 121 
er Accident ry Health, Phila. 
rs Ordinary Life Fiel id) ....Feb. 110 


Natl. Dantes Life Ins. Co., Dal las 


(Recapitalization Plan Approved) . we. 111 
(Settlement Approved) .......... Feb. 111 
(Named Vice-president) ......... Mar. 121 


National Kmpire Life Insurance 


Pree Apr. 115 


Nath Fidelity Life Ins. Co., Kansas City 
(N od M re President and’ Director of 


MND. Ciccin whan dine ib biecée Aug. 101 
National Life, Montpelier 
peg MRISUR) Sec cccccceves Feb. 111 
(Executive Changes) ............ ar. 122 
National Life & Aenaeet, Nashville 
(Executive Promotion ns) pa Apr. 113 
ee Old Line Ins. Co., Little Rock’ 
ecutive Chan panes) kcvenias bed Feb. 111 
(oor Stock DIVERORG) «oc cc ncincese July 109 
Nationwide Corporation, Columbus 
(Stock Dividends} abe obs kwaekislns e 116 
New York Life, N. Y. 
(New Vice- ~prestaente) gu nateeaiee's July 109 
North American Accident, Chicago 
(Name Changed) .............e+- ar. 122 
LIPOTY OCDUERETY 6.084 ce pnseweses July 109 
North pe y= og mm for Life, Acci- 
dent and Health Insurance, Chicago 
SOPOUr ENED oi aekivicksa saenee roo ar. 122 
North American Equitable, rmenveuns 
(HbOEE CRACINE) ccccccptevccccces 111 
(Purchases Control of Independent - 
Dea cokes ciasaihaee’ chun bae-o ee July 108 


North American Life, Chicago 
(Capital Increased) .............. Mar. 122 
(Stock and Cash Dividends) apr. 113 

North American Reassurance Co., New York 


(Executive Appointment) ......./ Aug. 101 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles 

(Exetutive Changes) ............ Mar. 122 
Occidental of North Carolina, Raleigh 

(Chairman and President) ....... Apr. 114 
Ohio National Life, Cincinnati 

(Completes Plan of Mutualiza- 

Be SAE LA rt ae Mar. 122 

Ohio State Life, Columbus 

(Executive Promotions) ......... Mar. 122 
Old Equity Life, Evanston 

(New Agency Vice President) ...June 116 
Old West Life, Boise 

(Reinsures Idaho Mut. Benefit)..July 108 
Pacific Fidelity Life, Los Angeles 

CVNCE PWONUMONE) Sic cecicccseuccte pr. 114 


Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co., Los Angeles 


(Executive Changes) ............. May 123 
Palmetto State Life, Columbia 

(Executive Promotions) ......... pr. 114 
Pan-American Life, New Orleans 

(GICRBOR TOTITES) cccicciccccesccces an. 93 

(Executive Changes) ............. Feb. 111 

(Executive Promotions) ......... Mar. 122 
Patriot Life, New York 

(New Superintendent of 

PEIN). concer cciccciccsnceescces May 123 

Peninsular Life, Jacksonville 

Co aaa Apr. 114 


Dp 
The Penn Mutual Life Ins. Co., P emg 7 
(New Executive Vice Preside ent) Aug. 10 
Peoples Life, Washington 


(Capital Increased) .............. May 123 
Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia 

(Capital Increase Proposed) ..... Feb. 111 

(Executive Promotions) ......... Mar. 122 

CBG TINNED. S cacsaseccccoces Apr. 114 
Piedmont Life Ins. Co., Atlanta 

(New Vice President) .........../ 101 
Pierce Insurance, North Hollywood 

(Control BOGMNC) .. ccicccovccseces 122 
Pilgrim National, Chicago 

(Converts to Legal Seaere Co.)..July 109 
Pioneer American, Fort Worth 

(Executive Promotions) ......... fay 124 
Pioneer Life & Casualty, Gadsden 

(Converts Preferred Stock) ...... July 109 
Provident Life, Bismarck 

(Dividends to Stockholders) ..... June 116 
Prudential Ins. Co., Newark 

(New Vice-President) ........... June 117 


Quaker City Life Insurance Co., Philadelphia 
(Cash and Stock Dividends to 
(Proposed Incr. in Authorized 


CINE ca crcpd-sancescsebsceseecu June 117 
BOSGRMOUNOTS) ce ccesivicviecsccscess Apr. 114 
(Acquires Business) ............. Apr. 114 
Reliance Life & Accident, Dallas 

(Formerly Insur-O-Medic Life) ..May 122 
Republic National, Dallas 

(Executive Promotions) ......... Mar, 123 

(New Vice President) ............ Apr. 114 

(Executive Promotions) .........Aug. 101 
Resolute Credit Life, Providence 

(New Vice-president) ............ 123 
Richmond Life, Richmond 

(Stock Dividend) ................ June 117 
Seaboara Life, Miami 

Ce NED visidw cide cavieneeees Apr. 115 

(Haevines CAMatal) ...cccccccscnecs July 109 

GP occ uabicccccssescccvees July 109 
Security American Life, Memphis 

(New Treasurer) .............00- May 124 
Security Benefit Life, Topeka 

(Executive Promotions) ......... July 110 


Security-Conn. Life Ins. Co., New Haven 
(New Agency Vice President) ....Apr. 115 

Security Life & Accident, Denver 
(Executive Promotions) ......... Apr. 115 

Security Life & Trust, Winston-Salem 
(Acquiring Company) Pe Jan. 93 


105 





Security Mutual Life, Binghamton 

(Executive Promotions) ..........Jan. 93 
Security Savings Life, Montgomery 

(Taken Over by American (Cash 

Patriot) ona -Feb. 105 

Seminole Life Insurance, West Paim Beach 

(Business Acquired) Apr. 114 
Sentinel Life, El Paso 

(New President) 110 
Sentry Life, Stevens Point 

(New Vice-president ) Mar. 
Southland Life Insurance Co., Dallas 

(Executive Promotion) 

(Dividends to Stockholders) 

(Stock Dividend) 

(New Buildings Dedicated) 
Southwestern Life, Iatiax 

(Regular Cash Dividend to Stock- 

holders) ... 

Shenandoah Life Ins. Co., 

(New President) 
State Capital Life Ins., 

(New Vice Presidents) 
State Farm Life, Bloomington 

(New Secretary) J 
The State Life Ins. Co., Indianapolis 

(Executive Promotions) N 
Standard Ins. Co., Portland 

(New Vice P resident) . 102 
State Mutual Ins. Co., Rome 

(Executive Promotion) . 102 
State Mut. Life As. Co. of Amer., Worcester 

(Home Office Reorganization) Mar. 123 

(Executive Promotions) x 
State Security Lite, Anderson 

(New Secretary-Treasurer) 
Sun Life of America, Baltimore 

(Agency Officers l’romoted) 


(Moves Headquarte 


(New Changed) 
Texas Life, Waco 
123 (New President) 


(New Company) 


(New Company) 


Roanoke 
A 


Raleigh 
(Non-can Fund) 


(Merg 


(Stock Dividend) . 


Souther 


Affiliated National Hotels 
American National, 
Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va. 
Bankers Life, Des Moines, Iowa 
tankers Union Life, Denver, Colo. 
Beneficial Life, Salt Lake ity, Utah 
Blyth & Co., New York, N. Y. 
Borchardt & Co. 


Piel asd ne eed atncs etal oe ee neevened 28 & ss 
Galveston, Texas 


Alvin, Detroit, Mich. 
Bowles, Andrews & Towne Inc., Richmond, Va. 
Briscoe & Associates, J. Huell . Chicago, Il. 
California-Western States Life, Sacramento, 
Campbell, Donald F., Chicago, . ‘ 
Caplan & Co., Albert J., Philadelphia, Pa 
Central Standard Life, Chicago, Ill. 
Colburn Associates, Inc., John, Wilmette, Ill. 
Connecticut General Life, Hartford, Conn. .. 
Continental Assurance, Chicago, Ill 
Crown Life, Toronto, Canada 
Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles — 
Dukane Corp., St. Charles, Ill 
Elms Hotel, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
Equitable Life Insurance, Des Moines, lowa 
Federal Life, Chicago, III. 
Franklin Life, Springfield, 
Gabriel & Co., A. G., Detroit, Mich. 
General American Life, St. Louis, Mo. 
Goodfarb, Lenard E., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gov't Personnel Mutual Life, San Antonio, 
Great American Reserve, Dallas, Texas 
Great-West pao, Winnipeg, Canada 
Groves, W. E., New Orleans, 9 

ep. 


Calif. 


Springdale, Conn. 


Guarantee Mutual Life, Omaha 
Guardian Life, New York, N. 
Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., eens, Ind. 

Haloid Xerox Inc., Roc ester, N. 

Harter Corp., Stur zis, Mich. 

Higgins & Co., E. P., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Holland Mortgage & Investment Corp., Houston, Texas 
International Business Machines ~ or New York, N. Y. 


Life of Georgia, Atlanta Ga. 

Lincoln Liberty Life, Houston, Texas 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 
Lutheran Mutual Life, Waverly, lowa 


Supreme Liberty Life Ins, Co., Chicago 
(Merger with Dunbar a e) 

Surety Life, Salt Lake Cit 

sh Dividend to Stockliolders) Ser. 115 

(100% Stock Dividend) 


Teachers Ins. & enn fi Assn. knee, 
Texas Empire Life and Accident, Dallas 


Transport Life, Dallas 


Transwestern Life, Reno 


Union Central Life Ins. Co., 
(Executive Appointment) Aug. 102 
Union Life, Little Kock 
(Executive Changes) 
Union Mutual Life, Portiand 
(Executive Promotions) 


Union = Life, Lincoln 


er) 
United Si neriann Life, Atlanta 
(New Vice-president) 
United Benetit Life, Omaha 
(Executive Promotions) 
United Fidelity Life, 
United Lyre Ch 


Dallas 


(Cash Dividend to Stockholders 


Increased) 
United Life, Jacksonville 
(Stock Purchased by Western & 


n) 
(New Vice Presidents) 


United Life and Accident, Concord 

(Executive Promotion) ..........Mar. 124 
United Mutual Lif k t 
oooeee- MaQ@r. 124 


e, New Yor 
(Executive Promotion) . 
seeeeeeeeduly 110 United Services _ Washington, D. C. 
» Y. (Proposed Capital Increase) ....May 125 
y 124 (Cash Dividend tomes 
(New Vice-president) .......... — 124 
(Capital Increase Approved) Aug. 102 
Vanguurd Life, Phila. 
(Name Changed) . -May 125 
Vulcan Life & Accident Birmingham 
(Authorized Capital Increased) . a 116 
(Stock Dividend) ............. ..-Apr. 116 
(Executive Promotions) .......... . 116 
West Coast Life, San Francisco 
(New Vice-President) ......... 
Western Life ianerene Co., ifelena 
(Executive l’romotions) .........Feb. 
Western & Southern, Cincinnati 
(Enters A. & S. Field) ......... —_ 
(New Vice President) Ap 
(Purchases Stock of United Life). June 
(New Vice Presidents) une 1 
Western States Life, Fargo 
(Capital Increase Propused) ..... 
(Stock Dividend) .. Ap 
(Stock Dividend) 
Wisconsin Life, Madison 
(Executive Changes) 
Wisconsin National, Oshkosh 
(Proposed Stock Spl it) 
(Capital Increase Approved) aie 
Wichita National Life, Lawton 
(New President) 
Weekees 4 of the World Life Ins. a 


(Mortgage Loan Dept.) .. 


-+e-. Jan, 94 


Apr. 115 


Jan. 94 
pcan 4 


eeeeee 


June 117 
June 117 


Massachusetts Casualty Co., Boston, Mass. ..............s000+ 
Massachusetts Indemnity, & ‘Life, Boston, ee er 
Metropolitan Life, New York, 

Millers Falls Paper Co., Millers Falls, N.S ee. ee 


National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio 

National Guardian Life, Madison, Wis. .................+000005 
National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn. 

National Old Line, Little Rock, Ark. 

Nelson and Warren, St. Louis, Mo. 94 
New England Life, Boston, Mass, ............+++-- 53 & Center Page 
North American Life, Chicago, II. 86 
North American Reassurance, New York, N. Y. 
Northwestern National Life, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Nyhart Co., Inc., Howard E., Dallas, Texas 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Ohio National Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ohio State Life, Columbus, Ohio 

Pan American Life, New Orleans, La. 

Paul Revere Life, Worcester, Mass. 

Pick Hotels Corp., Chicago, Ill. 

Pioneer American ‘Insurance > Fort Worth, 
Provident Life, Bismarck, N. 

Republic National Life, ag Texas 

Reserve Life, Dallas, Texas 

Security Benefit Life, Topeka, Kansas 

Security- Connecticut Insurance Group, New Haven, 
Security Mutual Insurance Sa Bing amton, N. Y. 
Shenendoah Life, Roanoke, 

Solomon & Co., Irwin, New york, ) o£ 

Southland Life, Dallas, Texas 

Sun Life, Montreal, Canada 

Tegtmeyer & Co., Wm. H., Chicago, Ill. 

Tiffany & Co., Carl A.,, Chicago, Ill. 
Travelers Insurance, Hartford, Conn. 


Conn. 


oH 
Vstitsn Cee is cha toon Back Cover 
Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, Ill. oH 
Underwriters Credit & Guaranty Corp., San Franc sco, Calif. .. 
Union Central Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 

United Insurance Co. of America, Chicago, Il. 

United Services Life, Washington, D. C. 


Weston Co., Byron, Dalton, Mass. ...........eeeeeeeeecceeees #4 & @ 
Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. Y. 94 
Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. Y. 





“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of 
distinction as only those insurance companies which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 








